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"Sk iſle of Sky, which was the place of hi 0 
nativity. | 

He had proſecuted lis backer ſtudies at the 
Scotch college in Paris; he ſpoke the French 


| haguage _— and was not deficient in 


His arfival Was a happy and 
go orig nder for me. I mentioned 


to him the object of my journey, and my ſpeedy 


departure for the iſle of Mull, where my fel- 
low-travellers were waiting for me to accom- 
pany them to the celebrated cave of Fingal, 
in the iſle of Staffa. "al 

Mr. M' Donald replied, that though his na- 
tive country was at no great diſtance from 
"hat land, and though he had often heard of 


dhe cave of the father of Oſſtan, his education 


in France and his travels had not yet given 


him an opportunity of viſiting a place ſo re- f 
| -markable : : but, that if I were kind enough to 
permit him, he would gladly embrace the 


= — or Celtic language, the only one | 
uſed. in the iſles of the Hebrides, 


IJ accepted the obliging offers of Mr. 
n. A 
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man of a ſociable diſpoſition, and were: de» 


 livered in a tone of frankneſs and affability 
which prepoſſeſſed me in his favour: I re- 


flected alfo that it was in his power to do me 


ſome ſervices 1 in the ile of. Mull, where he ha d 


ſeveral acquaintance, particularly Mr, M*Lez 
to whom the Duke of Argyle had given me 
letters of recommendation. We now waited 


only for the arrival of the boat which was to 


arry us; and which at length entered the 


tem 
The e crew Ns * no more ak 1 
Rs from the iſle of Sky, who were clathed 
in the:faſhion of the Hebrides, that is, in the 


ares of the Scotch Highlanders. Our veſſel 


had neither decks nor rigging 3 the was of 
the worſt anten? and dragged at her 


ſtern a ſmall skiff W of N at 9 0 


ony four vn | 
fare was agreed upon, wal it was 


ſettledthat we ſhould. ſet out on the following 
111 but from-ſome capricious motive, qur 
boatmen changed their reſolution, and wiſfied 
to remain for three days longer. It was av i: 


"FLAIR flattery, repeated r remoi 
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pratitude, as they appeared to proceed, from a 
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. 4 _ *Pravirs THRU % 
| 5 and a preſent of two bottles of rum, that 
MI. M®Ponald at laſt prevailed on them to 
| make ready for « our 8 on the next 
| Horning: 
We left the ſhore of Oban, at Wed in FA 
morning of the twenty fourth. The ſea, 
though not tempeſtuous, was ſomewhat agi- 
- tated; the winds were variable, and the cur- 
rents of the entrance of the ſound of Mull 
running in oppoſition to the tide, obliged our 
Sas fiſhers to make [ſeveral manoeuvres, 
which were exceedingly laborious, ' as there 
were only two of them, and they were deſti- 
tute of many articles of tackling. © All this, 
however, was mere ſport to men inured to 
the moſt lengthened fatigue, and accuſtomed, 
in the time of the berring-fiſhery, 1 to Dee 
all the dangers of this frightful ſen. 
On clearing the harbour, we came in . 
Es 2288 that en of iſlands which ſkirt the 
ſound, and exhibit a diverſified picture. The 
Ile of Liſemore was at a very ſmall diſtance 
on our right; that of Kerera in the oppoſite 
quarter; and the Peaks, or as they are called, 
20 | Paps of. Jura, towered above the numerous 
Th mountains of the Hebrides. - Loch- aber, 
„„ Which the Jargeſt veſſels may * as high 
as 
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2s Fort William, was left behind us. The 


iſle of Mull appeared in view ; that of Sky _ 
was in the diſtance; and the continued ridge 
of Morven, ſo much celebrated in the ſongs _ 
of Oſſian, and which exhibits fo various and 
pictureſque an appearance, bordered the right 
bank of the channel which we failed along. 
In paſting near the extremity of the iſle of 
Liſemore, I obſerved, with the aid of my _ 


perſpeRive, on a ſmall neighbouring iſland, 


which was inhabited, one of thoſe monuments. 
of rude ſtone known vy the na appel- | 


Z lation of Cairn. 


This monument, of el mw and 
erected in ſo deſart a ſituation, naturally at- 


tracted my attention. I requeſted my com- 


panion to induce our boatmen to convey us 


thither 2 but as this ſmall ifland, or rather 


large rock, was ſurrounded with breakers, 
they replied, that it would be impoſſible ta _ 


approach but in the ſkiff, and that even in it 


we ſhould run a conſiderable riſ. 


I did not underſtand a word of the l 
guage of our conductors, but I obſerved. one 


of our ſeamen. preparing to enter the ſkiff; I 
confidently followed him, and Mr. M- Donald 


did the fame, The skiff was fo ſmall and ſo 
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6% rhavns THROUGH 
very ſhallow; that there was hardly foom to 


ſeat ourſelves in it. The boatman took hold 
of the Gars; Mr. M · Donald fat at the helm, 


which conſiſted of the half of an on and we 


puſhed off. 
Our curioſity in this Annes prevailed over 


our prudence; we were borne along by the 
current with the rapidity of an arrow, to- 
wards the ſmall iſland, which is called Niort; 
and it required all the addreſs of our boatman 


to Hand us fafely. The iſle is about half a 


mile in circumference, and riſcs only about 
twent y-five feet at moſt above the water. It 


s may be regarded as a great rock, of which 
the ſummit 1 is Aattened into a ſmall plain. 


he fury of the waves of this temp 
ſea has laid the rock almoſt entirely bare, and fi 
carried away the ſmall quantity of carth whic 

is formed there by time, fo that nothin: 
grows upon it except a few lichens and ſome 


ſcurvy graſs in the theltefed cavities, The 
rock is compoſed « xe. 2 blended 


with a little clay; it is a Vlackiſh prey 


colour, and ohly forfris a fingle mis, in 
Wes dete * 10 tree either of mow or. 
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| Our attention was much attrafied. by the 
me eee 
It was nine feet high, three feet broad, and 
to ſeet of average thickneſs. It is formed - 
al grey granite, in which quartz and miga 
are predominant. Fhe felt-ſpar is rather 
_ difpoſed in ſmall fireaks than in eryſtals 
and though the texture of the ſtone is fome= - 
what fiſſile. n is hard and ſolid in its frac- | # 


The 1 tis cls ti. 
kris nb ren, it does not bear the ſlighteſt 
trace of workmanſhip. It may be conſidered. 
as a natural block of a longitudinal ſhape, 
taken from the quarry in its rude fate, and 
erected on the higheſt point of this ſmall iſle. » 
It is two feet in the earth, and kept upright 
by two ſolid but ruſtic ſtuds, which give * TY 
very ſtable foundation *. 
* In ſome quarries Eat ie ia in 


2 rocks, are ſound ba 
of various degrees of regularity and length. 

| R ce effect merely of the contraction of the . 
matter during the time of the aggregation of the particles. | , Jon 

Near the ſmall. town of e within — 

? three leagues of R. 3 rock divided into * 
be prifins, ofwhich remarkable for regu= ff 
bas, os eee pro dlm of 


ATTLE des. 8 . 
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Our boatman told Mr. M- Donald that "MF 


: had often ſeen this ſtone ; that it had been 
placed there by the hands of Offian; and that 


in ſeveral other illes we "ſhould fee much 
larger ſtones, which had been ſet up by the 
ſame perſon. For in the mountains of Scot- 


land, and the Hebrides, every thing that appears - 


great, extraordinary, and wonderful, is uni- 
formly regarded as the work of Offian. + 

Whatever may be the prevailing traditions 
reſpecting theſe ancient columns, this one evi- 


_ dently diſcovers an intention of nge a 


fimple but durable monument. 
This intention is plainly marked by the 


| kind of ſtone which has been ſelected for the 
paurpoſe. One ſhould think that it would 
have been more convenient to employ that 


of which the iſlet itſelf, is compoſed. But 


"whatever muſt have been the motives, whe- 


ther it was known that the latter was leſs 


durable than the granite ; or whether, from 


the uſe of iron being unknown. by coſe who 


.erctted it, it was ible for them to cut 


out a ſimple pillar | from a caleltevunt rock 


which is not ſeparated in banks; it is never- 
theleſs true that this ruſtic column of gra : 
nite has been ons thither ; an un- 


dertaking | 


1 which Pan's, POND had 1 1 


mechanic arts. * by 


examining this ſtone, it was not without 


great difficulty that we got back to the veſſel 

which the currents drove to a confiderable 

diſtance, notwithſtanding the efforts that were 
made to keep near us. We were . n 


hour in regaining her. 


We continued our 3 Wei ds 
| found of Mull, with the granitic mountains 
of Morven ſtill on our right. We paſſed. very . 


P near the old caſtle of Ardtorniſh,' built upon 
a point Whieh commands a view of the whole 


ſound. On our leſt were the black 12 85 . 


rocks of the iſle of Mull. At length, aft 
A navigation of ſeven hours and a Half, 55 
entered the bay of Aros in that and, where 4 


= Bd Ae 3 what term to denn 


8 nate, five: or fix houſes in a groupe, and ſeven 
or eight others ſcattered around, the whole 5 
of which taken together, are here called Aros. 


They can ſcarcely be called a town or a vil- 


lage; they may more properly be termed a | 
1 0 ; but by whatever name one ma 


with great ceo angie men o wan f de 55 


2 


Though we ſpent but a very ſhort time oY | 
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much.aſtoniſhed at ſeeing ſtrangers quit their 


_ _— was: Anxious! to rejois my 


9 TRAVELS THROUGH | 


chools to diſtinguiſh them, they are certainly 


| inhabited by very kind and hoſpitable people. 


The bay of Aros was anciently defended by 
a firong caſtle, which formed the reſidence 


of M. Donald of the ifles; anne 


ſortreſs are fill extant; and it app: 


has boon partly buile of baſic wee 


= were. received with the moſt frank 
and hearty welcome by an aged gentleman, 


who is ſtyled Campbell of Aros. He lives in 
FPhiloſophie contentment in the modeſt habi- 


tation of his fathers ; which is a gothie build- 


ing, ſtanding on a black volcanic rock, to- 
tally deſtitute of verdure, beat by +a 


A. Campbell, mage in the 3 


Py in a large mantle of variegated ſtuff, 


introduced us into his houſe, and refreſhed 
us with ſome port wine, ſea biſcuit, and pre- 
{ſerve of myrtil berries, His wife, who was 
not much younger than hunſelf, ſeemed 


native country, to viſit a region ſo wild, and 
© difficult of acceſß. Both of them preſſed 


vs very mach. to remain a fem days with 


1 fellow · 
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fellow-travellers, who were waiting for me 
at Mr. M*Lean's, of Torloisk, we begged the 
favour of Mr. Campbell to procure us horſes; 
| which he had the goodneſs immediately to 
provide. The horſes were quite ſmall, and 
had only a piece of rope for a bridle ; -but 
they were pretty ſtrong and inured to the 
rugged roads of the country. We took leave 
of the old berg and his lady, 
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- Acridents which happened to my fellow-travellers 
_ during their Land to, and Lenin * the We 


F A . 


T. HE a hap of Scotland, particularly thoſe 


of the iſles, are nearly double the length of 


the Engliſh miles. From our ignorance of 
this difference, we found that we had been 


much deceived when we were told, that from 
Aros to Torloisk was only eight miles. I ma- 


gining the computation to be by Engliſh 
miles, as we had ſet off at four in the even- 
ing, we conceived that we could n ride 
that diſtance before dark. 

J ought not to forget to mention that Mr. 
M. Donald, who accompanied me from Oban 
with the intention of viſiting the ifle of Staffa, 
hadno ſooner reached Aros thanhechanged his 
dreſs. He had travelled before in Engliſh regi- 
mentals, but upon arriving here he opened his 


portmanteau, and tomy great ſurpriſe, in about 
half an hour after, appeared 1 in the complete 
As | veſhure 


* 
* 


' heaths, .1 


good progreſs; our guides puſhed 1 
with ſuch ſpeed, that they often outran ort 


horſes, though they went at a good pace T 
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ves of the inhabitants of the iſles i plaid, 
jacket, kilt, feathered bonnet; buskin-hoſt, 
durk, no part of it Was omitted. I Was 
ſcarcely able to know him again in his dreſs. 
He told me, that it was the garb of his ' fa- 
thers, that he never appeared in any other 


when in theſe iſlands, and that the wearing 


of it was a mark of attachment to his fellow- 
countrymen; with which _ were: :much 
= ol | | * . 2 11 1270 - 
We ſet out on our two Uttle 1 With 
two perſons to conduct us and bring them 
back, ignorant that our way lay acroſs ravines, 
urſhes and: mountains, diffioult of 
acceſs, and without any trace of à road 
Whilſt day- light remained, we made pretty 


eſe | 
_ two Hebridians were young and handſome ; 
neither ſtreams, pools, bogs, nor mountains, 
could interrupt their courſe; and-Tadmired _ 


their courage, gaiety, and elegant appear | 


ance. A blue military bonnet, with a bor- | 


der of red, green, and white, and ſurmounted 


with one feather, decorated their heads. % 


party colour or. mantle or * 1 0 


14 UGH - 
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ver the left arm. They had a waiſt- 
coat and jacket of the farve ſtuff. Their 
thighs and legs were half naked. A Tartan 
duskin with a ſtout kind of ſhoes, covered the 
3 lower part of the latter; and compleated 
© their Roman habit. The poniards in their 
| _ girdles gave them a military air, and the 
B Nicks in their . 
= over the waters. i 
1 | Their willingneſs to be-uſefol to us rea- 
© ated cheek doubly intereſting. They always 
| went before to point out the way to us, re- 
ttthurning however at intervals to careſs and 
animate our horſes, and to enquire whether 
— For: their ſervices. 
Fheyſeemed proud and overjoyed at ſoein g 
a man _ dif in the ſame dreſs as 
= 3 M. Donald, and telling him, 
With a ſmile on-their faces, in their expreſ- 
fave language, that they ee, him to 
* 5 

Night 


1 1 8 405 f in his 3 Journey to the Weſtern IQands 
. Scotland, praiſes two Highlanders whom he had hired 
i neon his way from Inverneſs. NS 


e 


* 
NCTIONNL 


— placs of our deſtination... Ou 


| | _gnides and our horſes ſeon flackened their 

pace; the road grew deteſtable, and we were | 
often obliged to alight, ſometimes on the 
of marſhes, and ſometimes in the midſt 


a verge 


f 3 through which we groped our 


Was ſo dark that our horſes fell, g 
guides were greatly perplexed. Aſter 


| Torloik, where we arrived at eleven, worn 
5 out with fatigue, anxiety, and vexation. bo 

We ſoon diſcovered, as we entered, that 
| we had now: reached our place of d ; 


* 


1 


At Inverneſs, ' ſays lie, © we procured die? bits 


* for ourſelves and a ſervant, and one more for-avobag- 


« gage, which was no very heavy load, We took two 


Highlanders to run beſide us, partly to thew us "the 


way, and partly to take back from the f ide the 
_ © horſes, of which they. were the owners. Que efthem 
was à man of great livelineſs and actiyity, of whom his 


companion ſuid, that he would tite any hörſe in Iuver- 
ms. Both of them were civil and 
4 vility ſeems 
5 ay a My 


t 1 
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Night now came on, we were yet ſcarcely 


way with extreme difficulty. At length we 
completely loſt our direction. The night. 


1S Wan ering for a long time withaut any 
| certain, Duc. we at laſt NO 3 


readyr- handed. Gi- 
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A domeſtic told our guides, that Mr. 
M Lean had not yet gone to bed, and that 
A bbera⸗ IE hs $I for ng 43 


3455 ———— bun into 4 wake wy 8 * 
found Mr. M*Lean, to vhon 1 Wen ine | 


letter which 1 had from the Duke of Argyle. 
He received me with the moſt obliging kind- 
neſs, and preſented me to his wife, daughter, and 
ſeveral other ladies and gentlemen, who were 
35 decupied in making a little muſical coriceft. 
— e M- Lean; a Sirl of a moſt charming 
gure, was ſeated at a harpſichord, on Which 
— REY ſotne excellent Italian muſic. 
Mr. M- Donald had no need of being intro- 
*chibed; his name was already known, and his 
feiently announced him. We were 
5 inftaitly overwhelmed with civilities, kind- | 
-nefſes; and delicate attentions, which diffipated 
all our troubles. . Every one around us was | 
= obliging and ſo affable, that from that mo- 
3 ment we * ourſelves « as mee of 5 
l "fo Tray ative 18 this rte po- 
13 Fi ſeaſoned with expreſſions and geſ- 
tures which announce the moſt delicate 
1 We 1 were now on the true ſoil of 
offt 


ZA 
A Sy 


W/ 4 


| the 4 


hoſpitality ; all the inhabitants of the inland, | 
though it contains a population of ſix thous . 
fand fouls, have the fame family-name of 


Mean; they are diſtinguiſhed by their 
Chhriſtian names only, or by that of their 
reſidence; they a are dimoſt al 83 or 
er . Oo 

We were informed that my -fellowetrayels: 
lers had failed at five in the morning of the 
fame day, to,viſit the iſle of Staffa ; that they 
would have waited-with pleaſure to make the 
voyage in company with me; but the ſeaſon 
was already {6 far advanced, and particularly 


the ſea was ſo boiſterous in this region, that 
they had determined to take advantage of an 


interval of calm, which did not promiſe a long 


continuance; ſuch was their 8 . 


** 


to ſee that famous iſle: © 
They had embarked with a friend: of Mr. 
M.Lean, and their own ſervants, in two ſmall 
boats. But they had ſcarcely gone four or 
five leagues, before the weather ſuddenly. 


changed, and the ſea became tempeſtuous. 
Mr. M“ Lean thought it ſo rough, that he was 


afraid they had not been able to effect a 
landing on the iſle of Staffa, on account of 
akers which ſurround it, and that the7 
„% had 
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| Had been obliged to take refuge in the iſle of 

und or Holmtell, which is fifteen miles 
From Staffa, and has a ſmall eren. 
We expected that the ſea would bea Bu 
ealmer by the next day. We repaired there - 
fore, at an early hour, along with Mr. 
M*Lean and his family, to the water fide, 
which was about a furlong from the caſtle, 
to {ce whether the boatmen would venture to 
come for a ſupply of proviſions ; but the ſea 
Was ſtill more nw. and totally im- 
paſſable. 

We now began to be very unealy on their 
account. They were eight in number, in- 
cluding the domeſtics, and they had mer 
day's proviſion with them. 

The evening arrived without any er- 
ance of them; our anxiety was redoubled, 
and we paſſed a very unhappy night. 

On the next day, which was Sunday, and 
the third day from their departure, I roſe at 
four in the morning to examine the weather. 
I diſcovered with pleaſure that the wind had 
fomewhat fallen, and that the fea was not ſo 
high. We went, before noon, to take a 
walk on the bank; and at length. with the 
aid of a good glaſs, we deſcried them at 2 
_ diftance. 5 . 


They 


„ . 
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pad 
Fn hey afrived at one o clock; to their own 
| and our great ſatisfaction. They Were {6 
emaciated with fatigue, vexation and hunger, 
were {6 much in want of food and reſt, and 
ſo unealy, that they entreated us not to difturb 
them with any queſtions until they were u 
little refreſhed, and particularly relieved from 
a multitude of lice that tormented them 
moſt | cruelly; - © Fly! fly from our aps 
e proach,” ſaid they; © we have brought ſome 
good ſpecimens of mineralogy, but our col - 
lection of inſects is numerous and horrible. 
We could not keep from laughing at this ad- 
dreſs, their gait, and the reſtleſs motion of 
every ptirt of their body. They were in- 
ſtantly conducted to their apartments, where 
their firſt care was to clean themſelves, and; 
after eating 1 to take a few houts 
repole. 
5 the evening they returned to the pars 
tour, where they were received with every 
demonſtration of kindneſs. Their appears 


1 ance was now freſh and elegant ; but we, 


notwithſtanding, jocularly asked, whether it 
Was yet fafe to approach them. We 
& have caſt off every thing,” replied they , 


oy and of all our evils there remains only „ | 


* 4 5 uch, 


# 
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© itch, 1 which, we can ſay nothing, 

4 as it has not yet made itſelf felt. 
They then recounted the circumſtances of | 

their unfortunate paſſage. Notwithſtanding 


the fine appearance of the weather on the day 


of their departure, ſcarcely had. they pro- 
ceeded ſix miles, when there aroſe a violent 
gale, which worked the ſea into the moſt 
terrible commotion. They would have wil- 
lingly put back, had not the rocks which 


ſkirt the coaſt of Torloisk, rendered it equally 


dangerous to approach it at that moment ; 
the currents and the tide were alſo unfavour- 
able to their return. They were, therefore, 
obliged to keep the offing, and to brave the 


impetuoſity of the billows, driven ſometimes | 


in one, and ſometimes in another direction, 
and every inſtant in danger of being ſwal- 
lowed up, were it not for the addreſs and ex- 
perience of the boatmen who had been ac- 


 cuſtomed to theſe tertivle ſeas from their i in- 


fancy. 
Having, at . after many Gs 


| and dangers, reached the iſle of Staffa, they 


found it ſtill more difficult to effect a landing. 
By the aſſiſtance however. of the people of 


| Ne. Me, who, on ſeeing their . threw 


Out 


8 
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5 out ſome ropes to them, and by watching a 
favourable wave, they reached the ſhore with» 


out any other accident than that of ene 

oP ane to the skin. 83 1 
I ) be coaſt however was too rugged and - 1: 
: 5 to admit of hauling up the two boats 
which were obliged to put off again, and to 

take ſhelter in the ifle of Iona or e 
about fifteen miles from Staffa. : 
Our friends, continuing their 18680 in- 
formed us, that the only to: who 

inhabited this fmall iſland, received them 
with the moſt affecting hpſpitality, and that 

the one which was in the moſt eaſy circum» 
ſtances invited them to enter their hut, 
where they were uſhered into the midſt of 
fix children, a woman, a oo, a bog, a dog, 

and ſome fowls. 

There was laid out for cha a remnant of 

daten ſtraw which had been uſed ta litter the _ 
cow for ſeveral days before. This ſerved as 
their ſeat, table, and bed. A fire of bad turf, 

or rather ill-dried ſod, lighted in the middle | 
| of this cabin, blinded them with ſmoak, alt [| 
the fame time that it dried their clothes | 1 1 
and ſerved to,roaſt, in an indifferent manner, 8 {| 
— e which, with ſome milk, were MN 
7 + TE, pe _— 
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"the only articles the place afforded, and "FR 
in very ſmall quantities. The provifiois - 
| which they had brought with them RAO con- 
| ſumed at one repaſt. 
i The fea broke upon the ifland wh fuch 
l > _ impetuoſity, and ruſhed into the caves which 


i penetrate its interior with ſo much noiſe, 
| that the hut ſhook to its foundation, and our 
| i adventurers could get no fleep. 
8 Qn the next day it rained eats until 


1 non. The ſea, far from falling, raged with 
till greater fury; ſa that the boatmen could 
ue not venture to carry any ſupply from the iſle 
1 of Tona. 

| In the afternoon, the rain having ceaſed, 
| | the captives ſurveyed the ifland and el 
wa cave of Fingal. William Thornton took 
1 ſome views of it with great care; and they 
made a collection of the moſt curious ſtones, 
among which were ſome fine zeolites. F 
In the evening they had the fame recep- IM 
tion, the ſame Fin, and the fame bed. 
A new incident, however, occurred: The 
maſtr of the cottage, his Wife, and children 
ved in ſueh a horrid ſtate of filth that the 
place completely ſwarmed with vermin. De- 
tachments 1 lice approached on all ſides ta 
7 
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eir reſpects to the new lodgers, who 
were ſoon entirely covered over with 
them. Theſe were their moſt cruel tor- 


ment, and formed the object of an'ocoupa= = 
tion which did not allow them a moment's 


reſpite. 24 Ui | 
On the third day, the ſea was Gage : 


calmer, 'Their diſtreſs was extreme. They 
' walked repeatedly round the ifland, and _ 


_ aſcended the higheſt part of it to lock for the 


approach of the boats, which at length made 
their appearance, and came to deliver our 


poor friends from their afflicting captivity. 


After thanking their hoſts for their kind 
offices and hoſpitable attention, they took 


leave of them on their return to Torloisk ; 
Where we had the happineſs to welcome them 
with all the ardour of friendſhip. We con- 
gratulated them on their being fo fortunate 
as to eſcape with ſuffering only a few days 
abſtinence, Finding them all ſafe, it was not 


without a hearty laugh, that we heard them 


relate their misfortunes, and particularly the 
diverting epiſode of the lice. 


Their account brought to my 3 ; 


at the moment, a ſimilar adventure which 


95 . a 
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5 es in the fame iſle, and th i 
the fame houſe, to Sir Joſeph Banks, who 


fet out from London in the year 1772, n 


* voyage to Iceland, in company with Sor 
lander, James Lind, Gore, Walden, and 
Troil; and, in paſſing, paid a viſit to the fine 
caveof Fingal, of which he was the wo who 
gave a deſcription. £ 
On their arrival at Staffa, — 6 8 a 
3 tent, to paſs the night under it; but the only 
jnhabitant then on the iſland preſſed Sir Jo- 
ſeph ſo ſtrongly to go to ſleep in his hut, that 
he complaiſantly conſented, * left the tent 
to his companions. 1 
On leaving the hut next morning, he 
| diſcovered that he was completely covered 
with lice. He mentioned the circumſtance 
to his hoſt in terms of mild reproach. . But 
the latter, who was touched to the quick, 
perked himſelf up, and aſſuming a tone of 
conſequence, retorted the accuſation in a 
haughty and ſomewhat harſh manner on Sir 
Joſeph, aſſerting, that it was be who had ic · 
ported the lice into his iſland, and obſerving, 
chat he might as well have left e, behi 
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The detail of the 5 jw my poor 
1 ene did not much encourage mo to at- 


n alſo 


tempt the ſame voyage. Mr. ML 


did not ceaſe to impreſs me with the z incon- 
ſtancy of the weather, the dangers of diſem- 
barking on the iſland, the advanced period of 
the ſeaſon, and his apprehenſions leſt, could 
We even ſeize a favourable moment to. waft 


us thither, we ſhould not find it equally eaſy 
to return, and Jeſt we ſhould be obliged to 


remain there, not only ſeveral days like our 
friends, but perhaps for ſeveral mant 


« 1 am. advanced in years, ſaid. Mr. 


| M.Lean; 1 have made ſeveral. voyages 
to India, and I am accuſtomed to the ſea; 
but I have never yet, from complaiſance | to 

any of the perſons recommended to my at- 
< tention, accompanied them to the iſle of 


e Staffa, without having occaſion to repent 


6 the attempt. During the courſe. of my 
80 life I have made this voyag ge fix times, on 
« the moſt favourable days and with. skilful 1055 
1 ſeamen, and every time I met with ſome 
1 « „ dangers, either in going or returning, 
60 Its coaſt is ſo rocky, and the ſea, which ſur- 


< rounds it, rages in general with ſo much 


. buch, chat the e eren a With the ſmall- 
a 25705 ade pre eſt ; 
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*eft boats, is the na terrible of all dan- 
„ | 

An theſe aceounts were not very encourag- 
ing; eſpecially to one, who, like me, is almoſt 
always fick on the water; but curioſity over- 
eame the ſuggeſtions of fear and prudence. 
What, faid I, inceſſantly to myſelf, ſhall I have 
come in a manner to the very entrance of 
this renowned cave, and from ſuch a diſtance 
too, without enjoying a view of it? Shall 1 
thus eaſily forego the opportunity of obtaining 
new ration and inſtructive facts, on a 
fabje& of natural hiftory in which I feel ſo 
much intereft as that of ancient volcanos? 
and fhall J not be able to accompliſh what 
my fellow-travelters have performed? Or, ſhall 
F hefitate to encounter the fame danger? All 
theſe reftexions irrevocably fixed my deter- 
mination ; and I reſolved to fet out at ſun- 
_ * Fife next morning, if the fea ſhould be any» 
WA paſſable. VE 

I inſtantly engaged a boat for the purpoſe. 
Mr. M. Donald ſaid, that he ſhould accompany 
me; and my intrepid friend, William Thorn- 
woe ſearcely yet recovered from his fatigue, | 
Herter ſays Mr. Pennant,  Eolus may be faid to 


<-rmakke his refidence;/and be ever employed in IN 
* plafts, ſqualls, and n : 


not- 
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EXT. morving at four o'cloks..one of 


our boatmen came to inform us that the wea- 


ther began to be more moderate, and that it 
was. probable we ſhould have a fine day. 
Having made the requifite arrangements on 
the preceding evening, we were ſoon ready, 
and reached the beach before ſun-riſe. Ps 
Our rowers were four young and bold 
Hebridians, who appeared to undertake this 
ſhort voyage with pleaſure; for they are fond 


of every thing which reminds them of Oſſian, 


and they ſeemed to regard it as a happineſs 
and honour to conduct ſtrangers to the cave 
of Fingal. We beſides, allotted them a quan- 
tity of , of which, to be prepared 
againſt whatever might happen, we laid in an 
abundant proviſion. | 

The boat was ſo ſmall as to be „ of 
carrying a fail, Our four ſeamen ſeated 
themſelves on their benches ; Mr. M Donald 


took hold of the helm, William Thornton 


- 1A) Et | 6: and 
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and myſelf; ſet down on a bundle of ſen-weeds 1 


and we proceeded under the auſpices uf the 
5 N who preſides over the ee of Na- 
ture, and to whom we addreſſed a 
nas T1 aue 535 COS 141 YE: poſi} 
In little more ahan an ae and an half W 
Joubled: the point of the iſle of Ulva, n 
ſite to that of Mull, near Torloisk, Which ye 
had ſet out from, and entered on the open fra? 
we ſoon found, that in theſe regions, tlie a 
cient and majeſtic ocean does not require the 
influence of the northern n to n its far 
face into immenſe waves. 
Continuing our reren we had u Siepe 
the volcanic iſles of Bacabeg, and the Dutch 1 
man's Cap, with thoſe of een his Go- = 
ee n Ne, of n MER = 
© We could not have wiſhed for a more 
agreeable paſſage at ſo advanced a ſeaſon- 
Our ſeamen, making Mr. M Donald their 
interpreter; aſſured us, that fo fine a day was 
very uncommon in that country, and ſeldom 
occurred twice in the ſame year. To teſtify 
the chearfulneſs with which it inſpired them, 
they began to chaunt in chorus the ſongs of 
Oſſian. There is not a native of theſe iſlands, 
from the oldeſt to the ng that is nor 
5 able 
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8 
able to repeat, from memory, Koa paſſages = 


Tocks that render it ſo Ag" to approach 


. $nxvits nog 


eee 


The ſongs 


conſiſted of monotonous e oy 75 


in ehbruſſes equally monotonous. Their pre- 
zant character was a fort of dignity in⸗ 


3 with plaintive and melancholy totes. 


7 tended to make the ae 
1 eee er, and ſoon fell into a ou 


I ken. hot bow long I 4 
fate; but I was awaked from it by the mo- 


tion and noiſe of the ſeamen, and I was told 
that we were now- cloſe upon the ifle of 
Staffa, and near ſome reefs, which fequired 
new maneeuvres. Here I had an opportunity 
of witneſſing, not without dread, the addreſs and 
intrepidity of our conductors, who knew ho-]. 


to ſeize the favourable inſtant to avoid being 
daſhed to pieces, and to chooſe the propitious 
forges which afford a ſafe paſſage ovet thoſe 


Two af i inhabitants 5 the iſland ſoon 


wade ee and threw down, to 
u9 
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© us from its craggy height ſome ropes, with 
tbe aid of Which and a fortunate _ we 
i diſerabarked amidſt 2 eloud of foam. 
| Theſe two men conducted ourſelves, 2 
Cor ſmall crew, to a level ſpot on ne 
part of the iſle, where. there ſtood tro houſeas, 
or rather huts, conſtructed of large blocks of 
lavas and mutilated. priſms of baſaltes, they 
Were covered over With green ſods, hd. had 
no other paſſage for the light than the deory 
5 which Was e three m hy and - the 
: ed in 3 middle of — Hh weralomnas. 
: Fhe women and children of 3 4. 
milies inſtantly.came out to meet us, and re- 
queſted that we would enter their habitations a 
but being already informed of their exceſs = 
ſtve ſlovenlineſs, we were inflexible to their 
entreaties; and juſtly preferred to receive 
their eivilities and 5 — in the 
* Ws cl 1} 
! Finding, 1 © it was e to 8 
: ich us by the moſt obliging geſtures, they re- 
folved to ſhew the marks of their reſpect for 
og on Gu mall Mn in e of war 


3 


* K * — Is e eee 24 Sigh 
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ing by filth and uglineſs, brought out a large 
wooden bowl filled with milk, with which 
ſhe placed herſelf in the center of the circle; 


df courteſy. I held out my hands ts receive 
1e; but the drank ſome of it, before ſhe MF 
gave it to me. I followed her example; and 
_ piſſed the veſſel to William Thornton, who 


eto M05: he gave 1 it to Mr. M- Donald; i 
and it thus paſſed from hand to hand, or, more 
| 8 from mouth to mouth, till every 
acknowledgments for this kindneſs, they ima 


us to the cave of Fingal, and all the remark 
during the walk ; as it was 1 upon, that 


repaſt till we were ſeated i in the * on our 4 


mess Wnode 7 


her men, women, and children, Kel 

d then ſelves in a large circle around 
ſeamen. Then She: of the women; 15 
ppearance was rendered moſt diſguſt- 


iewed us all round with attention, and 
immedi: tely came up to me, and p TOI nouncing 
me words, preſented the bowl with a ſort 


had taſted of it. Having made our 


mediately appointed two guides to accompany 


able places of this ſmall iſle. We ate a morſel | 
of bread, to take off the edge of our appetite 


in order to looſe as little as poſſible of ſo fa- 
vourable a day, we ſhould 3 a in "oY E 


way 
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way back. This allowed us mint time io 
ſee all the curious objects of the iſland at our ä 
eaſe, and particularly to direct our attention r 
to that remarkable cave which we had come © _ 1 
: ſo far to view, and which we felicitated our- 
ſelves on being enabled to examine 'on one of 
the fineſt days of the year. 1 
We went to work, therefore, without | 
loſing a moment of time. I ſoon arrived at 
the entrance of this wonderful grotto, Which 8 
an ancient, but fabulous tradition, regards as 
the palace of the father of Oſſian. I ä 
| obliged to put off my ſhoes in order to avο˙ ͤ tk 1 
ſlipping into the ſea, which ruſhed in with © Wt 
great noiſe. There is no other means f 
i going into the cave, but by proceeding with 1 : 
the utmoſt precaution along a ſort of corn = f 
don the right ſide, about feteen feet above the | _ ; 
| ſurface of the water, and formed of a number 1 
of erect baſaltic columns, on the broken tops _ : 
of which one muſt ſtep with conſiderable dex- | " To 
terity, at the risk of falling into the a, © 
which extends to the Woll extremity. | _ 
(7 Attention is ſo much the more neceſſary . hi] It ] 
here, "as the ledge upon which the advens WS b 
turer treads is entirely perpendicular, in MM: 5 EY ; 
ſome places not above two feet wide at moſt, - N 
ven. . D I 5 : and | FEW 
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— 


and conſiſts ſolely of unequal priſms, very 


: ſlippery, and conſtantly wet with the foam of 
the waves and theexudations from above. The 


light, which comes from the grand entrance 


_ only, diminiſhes gradually as he proceeds in- 


wards, and thus encreaſes the Filbculty of his 


I ceaſed not to view, to review, and to me- 
ditate upon this ſuperb monument of nature, 
the form of which bears ſo ſtrong a reſem- 
blance to the work of art, though the latter 
can certainly claim no ſhare in it. I took 


all the dimenſions of it, with the aſſiſtance of 


Mr. M Donald, whoſe ſervices were of the 


greateſt uſe to me. I wiſhed to obſerve the 


moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs in that operation, 
and he perfectly ſeconded my intentions. 
During this time, my indefatigable friend, 
William Thornton, took a drawi ing of the 
cave, which could be ſeen in a true point of 


view from the ſea only. This task was 


neither agreeable nor free from danger ; for 
it required all the addreſs of our ſeamen to 


keep him for a few moments in front af the 
entrance, amidſt the whirlpools and waves of 


a ſea which ſeemed eager to devgur the frail 
diff. It was neceſſary to return inceſſantly 


to 


| ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 0x 
ds the ame point, and to give reſt at inter« 
vals to my dear Thornton, who became tick 
With her rolling. . 
Our ardour and belk benen were un- 
haken; and nothing was capable of diſtract- 
ing our attention. We only looked abroad, 
from time to time; to ſee whether the ſea 
Was likely to be equally favourable during the 
remainder of the day. After noting down all 
the particulars of the cave of Fingal, after 
etching ſuch objecks as moſt intereſted us, 
and taking the dimenſions which I was very 
happy to obtain, I ſtill proceeded to examine 
ſome other parts of the iſland; and I made a 
collectio of different lavas, zeolites, and 
other ſtones; tending to illuſtrate the natural 
| hiſtory of the plage. 1 
I faw with ſome ufieaſineſs that the fun 
Was now about to leave us, arid that it be- 
dame neceſſary to withdraw from a place 
which preſented ſcenes fo attractive and vol⸗- 
canie phenomena ſo remarkable. But the 
weather might change in 4 moment, and 
we had a long paſſge to make; we 
therefore Sropaved for our departure. We 
anbarked at hulf paſt four in the afternoon,.. 
'® D2 , and 
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and took ſome refreſhment. on our way, for © 
we were almoſt ſtarving with hunger. Our 
indefatigable Hebridians, who felt neither 
our W nor our taſte, except ſo far as 
reſpected the cave of Fingal, for which they 
entertain a ſacred veneration, had made a 
hearty repaſt on the iſland, and diminiſhed 
the weight of our ſtores, while we were 
occupied in ſceing and obſerving every thing. 
They were quite contented, and rowed us 
along with a ſpirit and vigour, which were at 
once a proof of their ſtrength and of their 
habitual capacity for toil. They were com- 
pletely enraptured with the proſpect of carry- 
ing us back ſafe and ſound, owing to the 
fineneſs of the day and the calmneſs of the 
ſea. They accordingly continued their ſongs 
till our arrival at nine o'clock at the caſtle of 
Torloisk, where the good Mr. M*Lean, his 
family, and our friends, were im Fe ex- 
pecting us. 
I employed myſelf during "AE nous 5 in 
digeſting my - obſervations on the iſle of 
Staffa ; and for the ſake of greater method 
and perſpicuity, I thought proper to adopt 
the n order. The reader will be 
pleaſed 
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The fides of this vaſt rock are entirely 
3 16867 the waves and currents batter and un- 
dermine them every where. There is o 9 
the moſt elevated part only, a flat piece . 3 
grouud covered with a thin dry turf, conti- 1 
guous to which is a finall ſpot but newly _ 
broke up, where a little oats and a few pota- 
toes are raiſed. It has alſo a finall paſturage 
and a ſcanty fpring, which would be ſoon _ 
dried UP. were it not 1255 the climate i is ſa 5 
rainy. | ö 
There is neither tree nor buth to be ſeen. 
and for firing, the inhabitants are obliged ta 
make uſe of a bad ſod, which they cut in the 
ſummer ſeaſon in order to dry it. It cannot 
be called peat; for it conſiſts ſimply of the 
fibrous roots of common graſs, intermixed 
with earth. It would be impoſſible to find a 
worſe fewel; but here neceſſity reigns with 
abſolute ſway. | 0 
The whole of the iſle belongs to Colonel 
Charles Campbell, of Cambeltown, in Can- 
| tyre. It is let at the rent of twelve pounds 
ſterling; on account, probably, of its fiſhery, 
for its territorial value _— to be conſidered 
as . 
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to the number of ſixteen *. 
theſe, there were eight cows, one bull, twelve 
wethers or ſheep, two horſes, one hog, two 
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The total populgtion, at the time when ! 
viſited it, conſiſted only of two families, who 


lived apart in two huts, conſtructed of rude 
blocks of baſaltes, roofed over with ſods, and 


who amounted, men, women, and children, 
_ Belonging to ; 


dogs, eight hens, and one cock. 
11 has ſlightly mentioned the iſle of 


Staffa and its remarkable columns. But Sir 


Joſeph Banks, Preſident of the Royal So- 
ciety of London, is the firſt who examined 
this grand and aſtoniſhing object of natural 
hiſtory with the eye of an obſerver. . It has 


_ riſen into celebrity by his deſcription of it, 


which was publiſhed in the Tour to the He- 


brides, by Thomas ant. accompanied 
with plates. 


* At the time when Sir Joseph. Barks, in 1772, viſited 
this ifland, along with ſeveral naturaliſts, of whom Mr. 
Troil was one, it belonged to Mr. Lauchlan Maire, 
and it had only a ſingle inhabitant. 

There is only one hut,” ſays Mr. Troil, “ which is 


% occupied by a peaſant, who attends ſome cattle that 


te paſture there. To teſtiſy his joy for our arrival, he 


.& ſung all night over in the Earſe language, which we FF 


© not underſtand. He regaled us with fiſh and with 


© milk.” —Letters on Iceland, by Troil, Oy of 
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raneous combuſtion, the date of Which has 


been loſt in the lapſe of ages, preſents an ap- 


pearance of order and regularity ſo wonder - 
ful, that it is difficult for the coldei obſerver, 


and one che leaſt ſenſible to the phoœnomena 
which relate to the convulſions of the 181 
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This work, written in the Swediſh 
n tranſlated into French by M. De = e and 
printed at Paris by Didot 1781, in 1 vol. 8 vo. with plates. 
It were to be wiſhed that the tranſlator, to whom the 
Sciences are indebted for rendering that excellent book 
Into. our language, had been more acquainted with natural 

„ his notes would then haye more intereſt, and con- 
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| —_ nad to- bs Es aſtoniſhed by this pro- 
dg, which may be eee as a kind of 
natural palace. 


. while contemplating the moſt extraordinary 


To thelter myſelf from 1 91 obſer- 
vation on the emotions which I experienced 


: Ne cavern known, I ſhall borrow the ex- 
preſſions of him who. firſt deſcribed it. Thoſe 
: who ate acquainted with the character of this 
8 ious naturaliſt, wilt not be apt to accuſe 
kink of being liable to be hurried away by the 
force of a too ardent imagination; but the 
ſenſation Which he felt at the view of this 
magnificent ſcene was ſuch, that it was im- 
poſible to eſcape a degree of juſt enthuſiaſm. 

The impatience which every body felt to. 
4 ſee the wonders we had heard fo largely de- 
ſeribed, prevented our morning's reſt ; every 
one was up and in motion before the break of 
« day, and with the firſt light arrived at the 

«Sg W. part of the iſland, the ſeat of the moſt 
* remarkable pillars ; where we no ſooner ar- 
"« rived than we were ſtruck with a ſcene of 

% magnificence which exceeded our expecta- 
tion, though formed as we thought upon 
«© the moſt fanguine foundations: The whole 
66 * that end of the And, ſupported by 

15 * 


5 
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6 ranges of natural pillars, "moſtly above 


e nades, according as the bays or points of 


be of ſolid unformed rock. 


&© been deſcribed by travellers. 


magnificent than ſuch a ſpace, ſupported 
on each fide by ranges of columns, and 
© roofed by the bottoms of thoſe that have 
«© been broke off in order to form it; be- 


46 i defini the angles N 2 as he 
* fame time vary the colbur with a great 


air within being agitated by the flux and 
* reffux of the tides, is perfectly dry and 


“ vapours with which natural Caverns in ge- 
6 neral abound. het 


« fifty feet high, ſtanding in natural co 


& lands formed themſelves ; upon a firm baſis 
In a ſhort time 
we arrived at. the Re of the cave, the 
© moſt magnificent, I ſuppoſe, that has ever 8 


«< The mind can hardly form an „ 


+ tween the angles of which a yellow ſtalag- 


deal of elegance; and to render it ſtill 0 

more agreeable, the whole is lighted from 

without; fo that the fartheſt extremity is 
* very plainly ſeen from without, and the 


© wholeſome, free entirely from the damp 


Let 


» Tra upon the ſame ſubject. 


| « the: porticos of the ancients appear in our 


dern edifices! But when we behold the - 


— Keg a compariſon, and we are forced to 


i 
8 
; 
i 
: 
1 
| 


«. ture, executed by nature, far ſurpaſſes that 


« Peſtum, and all that the genius, the taſte, 
and the luxury of the e. were ever 


ancient volcanos, and I have given deſcrip- 
tions of ſeveral ſuperb baſaltic cauſeways and 
delightful caverns in the midſt of lavas. But 


2. TRAVELS THROUGH | x 2 
us all for a moment, liſten to M. 


Ho ſplendid,” ſays this prelate, «to 


eyes, from the oſtentatious magnificence of 
eiche deſcriptions we have received of them, 
Gi and with what admiration are we ſeized. 
< on ſeeing. even the colonades of our mo- 


cave of Fingal, formed by nature, in the 
<« iſle of Staffa, it is no longer poſſible to 


acknowledge that this piece. of architec- 


< of the Louvre, that of St. Peter at Rome, 
„ and even what remains of Palmira and 


capable of inventing “. 

Such was the im preſſion made by the cave 
of Fingal on Sir Joſeph Banks, and on the 
biſhop of Linckœping. I have ſeen many 


Letters on Iceland, by Mr. Troll. 
5 | T have 
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1 have never found any thing whithi comes 
near this, or can bear any compariſon with — = 
it, either for the admirable regularity of the . = 
columns, the height of the arch, the ſituations 1 
the forms, the elegance of this production f 
nature, or its reſemblance to the maſter=pieces 
of art : though this has had no ſhare in its 
conſtruction. It is therefore not at all fur- 
priſing that tradition ſhould have Es it the. | 
abode of a hero; 59 Pom 
This charming monument of nature Ks 
_ thirty-five feet wide at the entrance, fifty © 
feet high, and a hundred and forty feet long. 
The upright columns which compoſe the nr 
frontiſpiece, are of the moſt perfect regularity. 1 
Their height to the beginning ond the curva- Eft : 
ture is forty-five feet. TEL 69 |) 
The arch is compoſed of two oy as 
ments of a circle, which. form a ſort of natu- 
ral pediment. . 
The maſs which crowns, or niches which: 
Fes the roof, is twenty feet thick in its 
loweſt part. It conſiſts of ſmall priſms, more 
or leſs regular, inclining in all directions, 
cloſely united and cemented underneath and 
in the] joints with a yellowiſh white calcareous” 
os, and ſome zeolitic infiltrations, which 
give 
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as xAvrts noten 


give this fine ceiling. the appearance of 1 mid. 


faic work: 


| The ſen reaches to the very extremity of 


the cave. It is fifteen feet deep at the mouth ; 
_ and its waves; inceſſantly agitated, beat with 
great noiſe againſt the Bee and walls of 


the cavern, and every where break into foam. 


The light alſo penetrates through its whole 


length, diminiſhing gradually inwards; and 
exhibiting the moſt wonderful varieties of 

The right fide of the entrance preſents, on 
its exterior part, a vaſt amphitheatre, formed 


of different ranges of large truncated priſims, 


the top of which may be eaſily walked along. 
Several of theſe' priſms are jointed, that is, 


concave on the one ſide; and convex on the 


other; and ſome of them are divided by 


imple tranſverſe interſections *. | 
Theſe priſms, conſiſting of a very durable 

and pure black bafaltes, are from one to 

three feet in ä Their forms are 


® Sir Joſeph Banks's n very * 5 ae- 
curate in other reſpects, has ſubſtituted, probably to give 
effect to the cave, large maſſes of ſtone irregularly 


piled on each other, on the right fide of the kind of am- 


phitheatre, which ſerves as a baſis to that part of the grove. 
But there is in reality nothing there except columns. 
| trian- 
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: OPT Wor tetrahedial, pentagonal, and hexa- 


gonal; and ſome of them have ſeven or eight 

ſides. I faw ſeveral large priſms on the trun- 
_ catures, of which are diſtinctly traced the 
outlines of a number of ſmaller priſms : that 
is, theſe priſms are formed of a baſaltes, 
which has a tendency to ſubdivide itſelf like- 


- wiſe into priſms, I had before obſerved the 


ſame phenomenon. in the baſaltic drin a 


Vivarais. 


The cave can be entered only by 8 


ing along the platform on the right fide, 
which I N 5 mentioned above. But the 


way grows very narrow and difficult as it 


advances; for this ſort of interior gallery, 
maiſed about fifteen feet above the level of 
| the ſea, is formed entirely of truncated: per- 
 pendicular priſms: of a great or leſs height, 
between which conſiderable addreſs is neceſ— 


ary to chooſe one's ſteps, the paſſages being 


ſometimes ſo ſtrait and fo ſlippery, owing to 


the droppings from the roof, that I took the 
very prudent reſolution, ſuggeſted by our two 


guides, to proceed barefooted, and to take g 
advantage of their aſſiſtance, eſpecially in a 
particular place, where I had room only to 


855 one foot, whilſt I aa with my right 


hand 
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0 TRAVELS THROUGH 
hand to a large priſm to ſupport myſelf, and 


| held the hand of one of the guides by the 


of the body was at the time ſuſpended over 
cloud of foam. 


_ extremity, and 1 accomplithed my purpoſe, 


back again. 


the bold balcony, o on which I walked, ex- 


one of thoſe uncommon chances which do 
not happen once in ten years, was ſo calm 


other. This difficult operation took place at 
the darkeſt part of the cave; and one half 


an abyſs, where the fea daſhed itſelf into a 


I was defirous of penetrating to the fartheſt | 


though not without conſiderable difficulty 
and danger. I, more than once, found my 
attention diſtracted from the obſervations 
which I was happy to have an opportunity of 
making, to the thought o of how I ſhould get 


1 dew near the bottom of the cave, 


panded into a large floping ſpace compotcd | 
of thouſands of broken vertical columns. The 
bottom was bounded by a compact range of 
pillars of unequal height, and Pease the 
front of an organ. 

It is worthy of remark, that at the time 
when Mr. Troil viſited the cave, the ſea, by | 


n it * him to enter with a boat. 
| | 66 At 
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e At the very bottom of the cave,” ſays Mr. 
Til and a little above the ſurface of the 
water there is a kind: of ſmall cave: which 
' 4 ſends forth à very agreeable noiſe every 
time that the water ruſhes into it &. :+; 
Frag the ſea was far from being; completely 
„When I. viſited it, 1 heard a noiſe of a 
re 1 nature every time that * 
waves, in rapid ſucceſſion, broke againſt its 


produced by ſtriking a large hard body with 

great weight and force againſt another hard 
body in a ſubterraneous cavity. Theſſhock 
was ſo violent that it was heard at ſome: diſ- 
| tance, and the whole (cavern ſeemed to ſhake 


| the ſound iſſued, and where the water is not 
ſo deep upon the retreat of the wave, 1 endea- 


colliſion. I ſoon obſerved, that, a little be- 
low the baſis Which ſupported the organ- 
fronted colonade, there was. an aperture 
which formed the outlet of a hollow, or per- 

| haps a {ſmall cave. It was impoſſible to pe- 
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dottom. This ſound reſembled that itch 16 


with it. Being cloſe to the place whence, 
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voured to diſcover the cauſe of this terrible 


| netrate into this cavity, but it _ be * 
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when the ſea is not ſufficiently agitated, to 


Sad: dn the tremendout noiſe was dec 
 Foned 0 a broken het; driven by the vio- 
etuoſity of the ſurge againſt its ſides, 
By the boiling motion of the water, however, 
in the fame place, it is evident that there are 
ſeveral other ſmall paſſages, through which 
it iſſues, after ruſhing into the principal aper- 
ture in a maſs. It is therefore not impoſſible, 


put the empriſoned rock in motion, that the 
air, ſtrongly compreſſed by the weight of the 
water, which is in inceſſant fluctuation ſhould, 
eee out by the ſmall lateral paſſages, 
produce a particular ſtrange ſound. It might 
then be truly regarded as an organ created 
by the hand of Nature; and this circum- 
ſtance would fully explain why the ancient | 
and real name of this cave in the Earſe lan- | 
nee wales * 


Ir 


Sir Joſeph Banks is the firſt who gave the cave of 
Staffa the name of the cave of Fingal. I made the moſt 
minute cnquiries of ſeveral perſons well ſkilled in the Earle, 
Gaulic, or Celtic language, to know what relation this 
cave had to the father of Offian. And theſe gentlemen, 25 
well as others, aſſured me, that the miſtake was owing to 
the name being equivocal. The following is their expla- 
nation: The true name of the cave is an - ua - vine. As, 
the; wa, grotto, cave, cavern ; vine, melodious. The 
ne of Fingal in the Gam language is ſpelled and pro- 
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Mr. Troil mentions it alſo: He a 1 that 
« the colour of the columns is a dark grey: 


& but that the joints are filled with a quart- 

* roſe ſtalactites, which diſtinctly marks the = 
« ſeparation of the columns, and which, by 

the variety of its tints, has the moſt agree- 

able effect on the eye.” There is certainly 


an error here with regard to the ſubſtance. 


On breaking off ſeveral pieces of it, which it 
is not vey eaſy to do, owing to the ONE of 


W Fin in the nominative. But as Earſe nouns 


_ are declinable, and the genitive of Fingal is Fine ; fo that 
if one wiſhed to expreſs the cave of Fingal in the Earſe - 
language, he would write an-ua-fine, Thus between the 


Larſe vine melodious, and the genitive of Fingal fine, there 
is no other difference than the change of the letter v 


| intof; and ſome perſon not very well verſed in the Earſe 


language, might have tranſlated to Sir Joſeph Banks the 


. Words a- n- ine by the cave of | Fingal, whilſt the true 
mud literal, interpretation is, the nelodious cave. . In this 


cafe, the obſervation of Mr. Troil, on the agreeable found 


which he heard ifſuing from the bottom of che dave when 


the water ruſhed in, is valuable, and comes in ſupport of 
the true denomination. | 


— FE 
E Joſeph Banks in the deſeription which | 
| he has given us of the cave of Staffa; fü, 
that * between the angles u yellow ſtalag- 
* mitic matter has exuded, which ſeemed to 
« deſine thie angles preciſely.” That is true, 
but the Tearned Naturaliſt has not told-us the 
nature of this yellowiſh matter.. 
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the vault, 1 found that it was * but a 


calcareous. matter coloured by the decompo- 
fition of the iron of the lava, and intermixed 


with a little argillaceous earth. This ſtalac- 


tites has alſo very little adheſion, and is in 
general of an earthy nature. In ſeveral of 
the priſms I found ſome globules of zeolites, 


but in very ſmall quantity. I alſo broke off 


from between two priſms, which were ſo far 
apart as to admit of introducing my hand, 


an incruſtation in which the white and tranſ- 


parent zeolites was formed into very perfect 
ſmall cubical cryſtals, ſeveral of which were 
coloured red by the ferruginous lime ariſing 
from the decompoſition of the lava. But I muſt 
repeat, that zeolites is very rare in this cave, 
and having myſelf broken off all the ſpecimens 
that I was ag 4 to ſee, I doubt whether thoſe 


who roay viſit the place after me will find 


any quantity of it. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE CAVE OF FINGAL. 


Breadth of the entrance, taken at the mouth 


and at the level of the ſea, 35 feet. 


Height from the level of the ſea to the pitch 


1 — the arch, 56 feet. „ 
5 Depth 
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Depth of the ſea, oppoſi ite to the entrance, 


and twelve feet diſtant from it, at noon 
of the 27th of September, fifteen feet. 


T hickneſs of the roof meaſured from at | 
pitch of the arch without to its TO weed 


twenty fett. - 
Interior length of the cave from the entrance 
to the e one : hundred _ n 
feet. 2 
Height of the talleſt be on che nene 
| fide of the entrance, forty-five feet. 
Depth of the ſea in the interior part of the 


cave, ten feet nine inches ; in ſome places 


55 eight feet, and towards the n ines 


"Ban 


What lese. e l 


1 given a deſcription of the largeſt 


cave, as it is at the ſame time the moſt re- 5 
markable. But there is another towards the 
northern part of the iſland, in the midſt of afine 


* Al] the dimenſions were taken with great exactneſs 


with a piece of chread-tape, painted and waxed, divided 
into French toiſes, feet and inches, and rolling up into a 


leather cafe, This inſtrument, which I cauſed to be made 


in London, afforded a meaſure of 100 feet. If I, there- 


fore, differ in the leaſt from the dimenſions taken by Sir 


Joſeph Banks, attention muſt 'be had to the difference of 
the Engliſh foot, This naturaliſt, beſides, uſed a fiſhing 


line, which, ſtretching more or leſs with the wet, can 


| never give the meaſures ſufficiently correct. 
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| colonade,. eee is 
Oua- na- Scarve. It is, however, les intereſt- 
ing than the firſt, and was beſides inaeceſſible 
nat the time I viſited the ifland. There is alſo 
in the fouthern quarter, and at a ſhort diſtance 
from the place where we diſembarked, a ſmall 
cave eompoſed of compact lava, furmounted 
with a range of priſms, the total appearance 
of which, as is obſerved by Sir Joſeph Banks, 
ceractly reſembles the keel of a veſſel having 
of the prifms renders the refemblance of this 
fingular ſpectacle very ſtriking, 

More than one half the circuraference of 
| the iſle is occupied by very handſome colo- 
nades, which are completely bare on the fide 
next the ſea. They reſt in general on a cur- 
rent of gravelly lava, which ſerves. for their 

baſis and ſupport ; and they follow the di- 
rection more or leis inclined, more or leſs ho- 
rizontal of the current. All theſe priſmatio 
cauſeways are covered with a vaſt ſtream of 
lava, more or leſs compact, and tending more 
or leſs to a priſmatic form. The ſunamit of 
this covering is ſpead over with a little veget- 
able earth formed by decompoſed lava, and 
With eme thin common graſs, _ _ 
| Above 


Above one half the ifland therefore is ſap» - 
ported by columns more or leſs perpendicular, 
and the rernaining part entirely conſiſts f 


x 
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lavas more or leſs compact, more or leſs dee 


compoſed, more or leſs intermixed with frag - 


ments of other lavas, zeolitic infiltrations, 


calcareous ſtre: 
which have in ſome places Pee the 
ſubſtance of the zeolites. 

One of the cauſeways to the northward of 
the grand cave merits the attention of the 


naturaliſt by the diſpoſition, the number, the 
purity, and elevation of the priſms, which are 


cs, and calcedonious droppings, . 


more than forty-eight feet high, and placed 
perpendicularly hke the pipes of an organ. 


This magnificent colonade is ſpread over with 


a current of compact lava, more than fifty 


feet thick, and compoſed of innumerable 
| {mall priſms which diverge in all directions. 


It is ſupported by a current of black gravely g 
| hva, nine feet thick, the paſte of which is 
an intermixture of different other vas di- 


vided into ſmall irregular fragments, and 


united by a natural cement, compoſed of cak 
carcous carth, zeolites, and a calcedonious 


MG 


Every thing leads me to regard | 
bis exert as the rofl of dee crepe 
| tie 
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tion, in which the water entering into con- 
courſe with fire, has mixed all theſe matters 
in one paſte. A part of e of lava 
* anderthe fea; ne 
Jo prevent my deſeription . Nias | 
too tedious, I ſhall now only ſay a few words 
reſpecting what is 1mproperly called the ifle 
of Bbo- ana; improperly, becauſe the name 
of iſle can never be given to what evidently 
forms an appendage of the principal-iſle. 
Boo: ſha- la lies at a final diſtance from the 
grand cave, and is ſeparated from Staffa by a 
channel which is only a few fathoms wide; its 
| Junction with the latter may be eaſily traced 
in the ſea. Boo-ſha- la itſelf ſeems to be di- 
vided into two parts at ſpring tides. It is 
eompoled of a number of banks of priſmatic 
baſaltes of a very pure kind, piled together 
in ſome places, arched in others, and ſome- 
times diſpoſed in the manner of ſteps, Which 
form a paſſable, though ſteep ſtair:caſe. By 
the ſide of this the columns are vertical, and 
form by their union and their different de- 
grees of elevation, a regular conic peak, Which 
is entirely an aſſemblage of priſms. This re- 
markable ſtructure is not owing to the falling 
Tas arge maſſes from their former fa nt. 
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the other. 


able in former times; - the ſea whick attacks 


5 regen. of which « fow are foun 


— WO EY 
four fect in diameter, exhibiting in their 
b ctr rake 


5 


7 Aiieatates priſms, that is, whoſe ſec. 
— I GRE eee on 


$. Priſms cut eight without any arti- 
culations, ſome ef been have eight, ten, ang 


even twelve fections. 


9. Priſms which ſeem to have "MW af 


at one time, in one piece; of theſe, ſome are 


twelve, fifteen, twenty, and even 8 8 8 feet 
Kigh. | 

10. Priſms MEET in an arch of n circle. 

1. Black gravelly compact lava, which 
ealily ſeparates into irregular pieces. 

12. Black porous lava. The extinguithed 
volcano, in the iſle of Staffa, has been ex- 
poſed for ſo many ages to the fury of a ſea full 
of currents, and agitated with tempeſts, that 


it may welt be ſaid to have left only the ske- 


leton of à volcanic iſle, much more eduſider- 
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| god every thing that it was. deat 
ating upon. It ought not, therefore, to be 
a ſubject of wonder, that it contains neither 
the remains of a crater, nor ſcoriæ, nor light. 
| avas. The fame thing has happened to other 
extinct volcanos which the ſea abandoned, 
ater an incalculable lapſe of ages. On exe - 
zmining, however, with attention the fab» 
ſtances which compoſe the currents of lava, 
| which ſupport many of the priſmatic eauſa- 
ways of the ifle, one diſcovers ſome frag- 
| ments of a black porous lava. Theſe lavas 
being mixed and interſperſed among the 
fragments of other lavas, compact, pulveru- 1 
lent or gravelly, compreſſed by the enormous 
weight of the ſuperior maſſes, and united by” 
| a gluten, partly calcareous and partly zeolitic, 
| we thence. mare an from the arr 
the waves. 

13. White 3 ain e e with 
baſaltic lava. The fame zeolitcs incruſted 
with black lava, much ſofter, in round pieces, 
oval or irregular, and in diverging points. 
There are ſometimes ſeen on the exterior 
part of theſe oval pieces, projecting cryſtals 

6 cubical, zeolites. ing 


„ White a 


us” 
Das 4 ds 
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Ava, on which the greater part of the priſ. 
rical nuclei of zeolites: in diverging ravs, 


united to the number of three or four in one 


which they formed a jelly; whilſt ſeveral 
others adhering to theſe, but ſemi-tranſparent 
and of an unctuous poliſh, were impervious to 


a powder, and digeſting them in a glaſs veſſel 


whilſt the calcedonious particles remaining 
untouched, are precipitated to the bottom. 
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G26: White radiated calcedonious Sh f 
| 1 obtained from one of the beds of muddy 


matic-lavas of Staffa repoſe, ſeveral ff phe- 


group. Several of theſe fmall balls were 
completely ſolvable in the nitrous acid, with 


the acid, and even gave ſparks with ſteel. 
But on calcining and reducing the latter to 


with nitrous acid in a ſand bath, the acid dif. | 
ſolves the zeolites and forms a jelly with it, 


I found ſome of theſe ſmall balls of the ſize 

of a gall-nut, the one half of which was 

penetrated by a calcedonious mulky ) juice, and 

the other by a quartzoſe juice extremely 

cry popes and as tranſparent as the pureſt 
Ei eryſtal. * . | 

1 5. Cübical white z6alites;' There were 


ſome of the moſt ſuperb pieces of cubical zco- | 
EINE! 8 lies 


15 OM 
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Utes: [an Sells; 3 but; in dur viſit to that iſle, 
we took away all that were moſt intereſting; | 
Before us, doctor Thompſon had alſo made at 


Staffa a very intereſting collection of zeolites, : 


and among others, a number of large cubie 


avs. 2 ; This RN the: 00 en | 


and the moſt perfect of its kind, may be ſeen 
at Oxford in the collection of that naturaliſt. 
16. Tranſparent cubical zeolites, of a 


greeniſh caſt. I found this ſpecimen in the 


interior of the cave of Fingal, inca crevice 


| formed by the ſeparation of two priſms. It 
therefore very evident that this ſmall group 
of cubical cryſtals had been formed in that 
fiſſure in a very ſlow and inſenſible manner, 
by the juxta-poſition of the zeolitic particles 


held in ſolution by the aqueous fluid. The 
greeniſh colour of the latter zeolites is owing 


to the decompoſition of the iron eee in 


the baſaltes. © 17 Fo 


17. White Saen called in 5 
octagonal cryſtals. | 
18 White ſemi-tranſparent zeolite in 


cryſtals of thirty facettes. 


Such are the moſt remarkable zeolites. 


which I have found in the iſle of Staffa. It 
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53 that the waves un curtent 
which daily wear away its coaſts may aftets 
wards diſcover ſome other Varieties. - 

19. Granite of a red ground, and of the 


ame texture with that of the ancient Egyptian 
_ granite, but of a much leſs vivid colour. This 


red granite is found in rounded ſtones of a 


pretty largeſizeamong the rolled lavas thrown 


eee One ane wing 
rrents have formed the moſt conſider- 
2 As every thing in Staffa is com- 


_ eee it is evident that theſe blocks 


which * been rounded by friction, have 
been tranſported from a diſtance by currents; 
for the neighbouring iſlands are equally vol. 
canic. The fea muſt certainly be terribly 
agitated to raiſe theſe rounded granites to the 
height at which they are found on the iſle of 

among the bafaltic lavas equally round- 
ed, which the ſea throws up during 1} pring 
3 3 
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CHAPTER v. 4 


1 at 15 M. Leas. Caſlome Pony Manners no 
| eee 


M. ML EAN * Tedoitk has 4 2 
| commodious habitation, in the modern ſtile, 
| but without any parade. Its characteriſtic 
' s an exquiſite neatneſs, joined to the moſt 
attractive ſimplicity.” 5 
It commands a view of the ſea, all 
iſles of Ulva, Gommetra, Staffa, Iona, and 
numerous cluſters of rocks, which render na- 
 vigation ſo dangerous in that region. 
| This houſe is ſituated vn a ſingle flat emi- 
nence, deſtitute of trees and int; ſo that 
to form a ſmall kitchen garden, Mr. M*Lean 
has been obliged to dig away part of the vol- 
canic rock, and fill up the area with tranſport» 
ed foil; he ſhewed me ſeveral difficult and 

expenſive operations of this kind which he 

bad executed. On my aſking, why he fuf- 

fred to remain ſtanding upon the place a 
kind of large cottage built of dry ſtones, co- 
vered with ſtraw, or rather heath, and lighted 
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dy two narrow holes, which n admit 
the rays of the ſun. 
a eva there,” Laid Mr. MiLean with 
emotion, «that I was born. That is the 
< ancient habitation of my fathers 5 and I feel 
r unexpreſſible regard for this modeſt manſion, 
which reminds me of their virtues and 
<* frugal life.” This reply mort ſtrongly 
marks. the character of that eſtimable man 
than the moſt eloquent deſcription which J 
could give. It ought to be remarked, that 
Mr. M*Lean is a man of birth and fortune, 
that he has ſerved in the Britiſt army, per- 
formed diſtant voyages, and is well acquainted 
with the world. He has, notwithſtanding, 
preferred. his native ſoil, and an agricultural 
life, toa reſidence in London or Edinburgh, or 
the. moſt fertile plains of England ; ſo power- 
ful i is the dominion of our firſt habits, when 
it recals to our minds the indelible pleaſures 
of infancy... $4 
Several ladies from Edinburgh, of agreeable 

5 were at Torloiſk at the ſame 
time with me. One of them, a relation of the 
Melforts, of whom there 1 1s a branch ſettled in 

France, was a woman of, talents and in- 


formation. A young officer, nephew to 
8 N | Mr, 
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Mr. M*Lean; and two of his biene were f 
alſo on a viſit at Torloiſk, where all were 
united in the delightful bonds of confidence ; 


and friendſhip. 


Miſs MLean was an only At of a 


pleaſing countenance, elegant. figure, and 


highly intereſting from ber talents, her ac- 
quirements, and her modeſty. She played 


extremely well upon the harpſicord, and was 


in every reſpect the charm of that happy ſo- | 


ciety. She had attentively ſtudied the lan- 
guage, poetry, and muſic of the Hebridians. 
_ Miſs M*Lean aſſured me, in ſeveral con- 


rerſations, with which ſhe favoured me upon 


the ſubject, that to one acquainted with the 
language, the uſages, and the manners of the 


country, it was difficult to conceive how the 


Engliſh writers, who were utter ſtrangers to 


the' Celtic tongue, ſhould have ſo obſtinately N 
perſiſted in doubting the exiſtence of the 


ancient poems of Ofian. - She admitted, that 


they. are in many places incomplete. and in 


others altered; for it cannot be ſuppoſed that 
they have not ſuſtained ſome loſs in their 


tranſmiſſion from bard to bard, and from one 


generation to another. But it is neverthe- 


leſs true, that ſeveral pieces of them have 
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upon it in this place. 
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come down entire, accompanied with ſome 
remains of the muſic to which they have 
been ſung. This muſic is indeed wild and | 


rude when compared to ours, but poſſeſſes the 


moſt powerful charms for the Highlanders, | 


by calling to their minds the combats, vic- | 
tories, loves, and illuſtrious actions of their 


heroic anceſtors. | 
No one is more capable of comming thoſe. 


who are incredulous upon this point than 
Miss MLean, and I invite her in the name 


of the ſiſter arts, of poetry and muſic, with 
which ſhe is ſo well acquainted, to publiſh 


her reſearches reſpecting the poems and airs 


of the ancient Caledonians . 
M. M“Lean's domeſtics, both men and 
wenka, are ee in the Hebridian mode. 
* Beſides what Mepherſon his ſaid upon the 2175 


John Smith, miniſter of Kilbrundon in Argyleſhire, has 
written in favour: of the authenticity of the poems of 


_ Offian, Vllin, Onan, &c. Mr. Nichol, of Liſemore, has 


alſo treated the fame ſubj ect. John Clarke, of Edinburgh, 
has given a tranſlation of ſeveral of the Caledonian bards, 
I purchaſed alſo at Edinburgh a collection of Galic muſic, 
publiſhed by a preſbyterian miniſter, and ſeveral other 
printed and manuſcript pieces relative to this queſtion; 
which I can communicate to ſuch as it particularly in- 
tereſts. But this great queſtion being foreign to the prin- 


cipal object of my reſearches, I ſhall forbear to n, 
I have 
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I have already deleribed the dreſs of the men, 

in mentionin g the inhabitants of Dalmally. 

That of the women is much lefs complex. 

Their long flowing hair, which is in general 

black, forms the only ornament of their heads. 

| Some indeed have it kept back with a ſimple 

| woollen fillet. ſtriped of different colours, 
among which red and green are invariably. 
predominant. From one article of expence 
they are entirely free: they wear neither - 
| ſhoes nor ſtockings. But notwithſtanding the 
| length of the winter, and the inceſſant humi-- 
dity of the climate, and though they go with 
their heads bare, their teeth do not ſeem to 
be in the leaſt affected. Their dreſs conſiſts 
of a bodice, or rather a kind of veſt, anda 
pettiooat of a woollen ſtuff chequered with 
ed, green and brown ſtripes, ſhaded with blue. 

This is the general and favourite clothing of 
the Highlanders, and is uſed alike by the men 
and women, though it is for the moſt part 
manufactured in the ſouthern parts of Scot- 

| "wa It is known by the name of Tartan. 

The Engliſh eat very little bread ; the Scots 

eat more: there were three different kinds 
. at Mr. M*Lean's table. 
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val from Glaſgow e leave in 
4 720 ing. | g 


a a rolling pin into round cakes, about a foot in 


bread of ſuch as are in eaſy circumſtances. 


priated to tea and breakfaſt, in the opulent 
families of the iſles, conſiſts of barley cakes, | 
without leaven, and prepared in the ſame 
manner as the preceding, but ſo thin, that 
after ſpreading them over with butter, they 
are eaſily doubled into ſeveral folds ; which 
render them very agreeable to thoſe who are 
fond of this kind of dainties. ; 


the parlour, where they find a fire of peat, 
mixed with pit-coal, and a table elegantly | 


The firſt, which may be regarded as a 
kewary For the country, is ſea biſcuit, which 


The end is made of oatmeal Cs; into 
an unleavened dough, and then ſpread with 


diameter and the twelfth part of an inch 
thick. Theſe cakes are baked, or rather 
dried, on a. thin plate of iron which is ſuſ- 
pended over the fire. This is the principal 


The third kind, which is ſpecially appro- 


At ten in the morning, the bell announce 
that breakfaſt is on the table. All repair to 


eh up and covered with the following ar- 


Plates 


: * 
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Plates of ſmoaked beef, 


i | Cheeſe of the country and Engliſh cheeſe, "oy 


trays of mahogany, 
| Freſh: eggs, 


T herring, 


Butter, 
Milk and cream, 
A ſort of Bouillie, of oatmeal and water. In 
_ cating this bouzl{ze, each ſpoonful is plunged 
into a baſon of cream, WIRE is —_— : 
- beſide it. 


Milk worked up with- the le of eggs, 


ſugar and rum. This ſingular mixture is 
drank cold, and nn being prepared 
d fire: 

Current jetty, 


Conſerve of myrtle, a wild fruit that grows 


among the heath, 
＋ ea, 
„ rus 
The three forts of bread above-mentioned ; 
And, Jamaica Rum, 
Such is the ſtyle in which Mr. M.Lean- 8 


| breakfaſt-table was ſerved up every morning, 


while we were at his houſe. There was al- 
I the fame abundance, with no other dif- 
7 4 ference 


* * 33 . 
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ference'in general than in the greater or leſs 
variety. of the diſhes *. 

Dinner is put on the table at "EY 0 clock. 
It conſiſts in general of the following parti- 


; culars, which I. er noted in my 


journal. 
3 large diſh of Scotch ſoup, compoſed 


x | of broth of beef, mutton, and ſometimes fowl, 


mixed with a little oatmeal, onions, parſley, 
and a conſiderable quantity of peaſe. Inſtead 
of ſlices of bread, as in France, ſmall flices of 
mutton and the giblets of fowls are _ 


into this 2 88 


ol Kwon, who travelled more upon the main land than in 


the iſlands, gives the following particulars of the break: 


faſts of the more wealthy families: 

A dram of whiskey, gin, rum, or brandy, plain or 
« infuſed with berries that grow among the heath ; French 
& rolls ; oat and barley bread; tea and coffee; honey in the 


0 comb; red and black current jellies ; ee, con- 


& ſerves and excellent cream; fine flavoured butter, 
<« freſh and falted; Cheſhire and Highland cheeſe, the laſt 
& yery indifferent; a plateful of very freſh eggs; freſh and 
<« ſalted herrings broiled ; ditto, haddocks and whitings, 


the skin being taken off: cold round of veniſon, bect 


* and mutton hams. Beſides theſe articles, which are 
« commonly placed on the table ; at once, there are gene- 
rally cold beef and moor-fowl to thoſe who chooſe to 
« call i them. After breakfaſt, the men amuſe them- 
5 32 r the gun, fiſhing, or Giling, till the evening; 
ey fine, which meal ſerves with ſome familj 

s far ſupper. 
24 Pudding 


* 
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25 Pudding of bullock's blood and barley 


mea, ſeaſoned ons plenty of Day” and 


3 Excellent bell ſteaks broiled. 
4. Roaſted mutton of the beſt quality. 
5. Potatoes done in the juice of the mutton. 


6. Sometimes heath- Cocks, wood. Socks . 


water-fowl. 


7. Cucumbers and. ginger pickled with 


vinegar. 


8. Milk prepared i in a 1 d of ways. 
ig Cream and Madeira wine. 


o. Pudding made of barley- meal, cream, 
4 currants of Corinth, done up with ſuet. 


All theſe various diſhes appear on the 


table at the ſame time; the miſtreſs of the N 
| houſe preſides, and ſerves all round. 


In a very ſhort time the toaſts commence; 3 


it is the buſineſs of the miſtreſs to begin the 


ceremony. A large glaſs filled with port - wine 
is put into her Tra ſhe drinks to the health 


of all the company, and paſſes it to one of the 
|| perſons who fit next to her; and it thus pro- 
ceeds from one to een round the whole | 
table. | 
"The fide-board is furniſhed with has large 


. of a ſimilar kind ; of which one is ape 
0 4 e 
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"IMP to beer, another to wine, and the 
third-to water, when it is called for in its un- 
mixed ſtate, - which is not often. Theſe 
glaſſes are common to all at table; they are 
never rinſed, but merely wiped with a fine 
towel after each perſon drinks. „ 
The deſſert, from the want of fruit, con- 
ſiſts for the moſt part, only of two ſorts of 
cheeſe, that of Cheſhire, and What is made 
in the country itſelf. 
Thhe cloth is removed after the deſſert, and 
a table of well Or mahogany, appears 
in all its luſtre. It is ſoon covered with ele- 
gant glaſs m__ of Englith manufacture, 
containing port, cherry, and Madeira wines, 
and with capacious bowls filled with punch. 
Small glaſſes are then profulety diſtributed tg 
every De. ....... - 

In England, the "©" i table the mo- 
ment the toaſts begin. The cuſtom is not pre· 
ciſely the ſame here; they remain at leaſt half 
an hour after, and juſtly, partake in the feſti- 
vity of a ſcene, in which formality being laid 
aſide, Scottiſh frankneſs and kindneſs have 
full room to diſplay themſelves. It is cer - 
tain that the men are benefited by this in- 
8 and the Arles are We the loſers 
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At Mr. McLean's we drank in pars 2 
each of the ladies preſent. : 7. 

To the reſt of the gueſts, mentioning! +their 
names one by one. V7 
„ Taohe e. He 

To liberty. | 
To the happineſs of mankind 3 in x general. 
To friendſhip. | | 
We, foreigners, drank more than once to 
our good friends the Highlanders; and the 
company anſwered in full chorus with drink- 
ing to our friends in France, and in a lower 
tone, with a glaſs of mild Madeira, to our 
miſtreſſes. ; 

The ladies then left us for a little to pre- 
pare the tea. They returned in about half 
an hour after; and the ſervants followed them 
with coffee, ſmall tarts, butter, milk, and 
tea. Muſic, converſation, reading the news, 
though a little old by the time they reach 
this, and walking, when the weather permits, 
fill up the remainder of the evening; and 
thus the time paſſes quickly away. But it 
is ſomewhat unpleaſant to be obliged to take 
one's ſeat at table again about ten o'clock, 
and remain until mid- night over a ſupper | 
nearly of the ſame fare as the dinner, and in 
no leſs abundance, | 


ar to 


Such 
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Such is the life which the richer claſſes lead 


in a country, where there is not even a road, 
-where not a tree 1s to be ſeen, the moun- 
tains being covered only with heath, where 
it rains for eight months of the year, and 
where the ſea is in a Tate af e con- 
vulſion 
The winter is cold ob ail two months 
in the Hebrides, and the ſnow lies but a very 
little tune on the ground, but, as tempeſts and 
rains prevail during the greater part of the 
year, neither wheat nor rye can be brought 
to perfection in them. Barley and oats, 
however, thrive here, and are reaped in the 
month of October, though it is neceſſary to 
dry the grain in kilns to prevent it from 
ſhooting, and to prepare it for being ground, 
The greateſt part of the barley is fermented 
and diſtilled, to procure a ſpirituous liquor 
which forms their choice delight. It is called 
oy: | Oatmeal is made into cakes for 
- The iſle of Mull is not much more than 
from twenty to twenty-two miles long, and 
fiſteen or fixteen broad; a mile is termed in 
the Hebrides ſcoc. There is nothing like a 
n ifland; ; the houſes 
| being 
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being e always ſeattered apart, both on 
the coaſt and in the interior. They are con- 
| ſtructed of irregular blocks of baſaltes „ 
without great attention to order, in walls of 
great thickneſs; for materials of this kind 


are very plentiful, and always within reach f 


the builders. The height of the walls ſcarcely 
exceeds five feet, and that of the entrance is 
ſeldom above three feet. The more wealthy 
iſlanders, adapt a door to it; but the greater 
part of the inhabitants are ſatisfied to do with- 
out any. The roof is often covered with 
thin pieces of ſtone, which is again laid over 
with turfs. But thoſe who can procure a 
ſufficiency of wood for laths uſe a thatch of 
heath or oaten ſtraw, faſtened and kept down 
by long ropes of heath to pes it from the 
| impetuoſity of the winds. 5 5 
The fire- place is always in the middle of 
the hut, and the ſmoke: eſcapes by a hole in 
the roof, which is a little to one ſide, that the 
rain may not extinguiſh the fire. The Eſqui- 
maux and Laplanders diſplay much- more art 
and: ad in A themſelves No 
habitations. 
The ae of Mull go | \ bass = 
and bare-headed, without any au to rain 


OT 


_— the * * 
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"wy oſt. - The father of a family may ſome- 


times have a Scottiſh bonnet, and the mar. 
tried women a head-dreſs of coarſe linen. But 
all the young folks, both girls and boys, go 
about with their heads bare, and without 
ſhoes or ſtockings. It ſhould be remembered 
that I am * of the common claſs of 

* wed 
| Almoſt all are 3 or ben Each 
8 a ſmall ſpot on which they raiſe 


tome des; oats, and potatoes; which lat- 


ter, with milk, forms their principal aliment. 
Thoſe on the ſea coaſt, or by the fide of 
lakes, ſupply themſelves with fiſh. They 
catch falmon, which they dry in the ſmoak, 
and herrings, which they ſell, and ſometimes 
make into oil for their lamps. _ 

Thoſe who are better informed, or Cs 4 
more adventurous ſpirit, enter into the Eng- 
liſh navy, and form robuſt, ſober ſailors, fa- 


miliarly e e with all the Wen of 


the lego} ll 
The population * the and 18 about ſeven 
e Ti 


It contains Were, par W nine is Abdi built 
ſtone houſes, and five ſchooks ; its inhabitants 


The 


and whoſe figure was even ſomewhat agree- 
able, but theſe belonged to families in a more 
comfortable condition. The ſun being almoſt 


always covered with clouds, or enveloped in . 
miſts, their skin would be very white, were 


it not diſcoloured by the peat- ſmoke, which, 


from the want of chimnies, een fills 


their huts. 


N otwithſtanding the 3 of the di- 


mate, I could never perceive that the cui 


of going bare-headed was injurious to the 


teeth, Both men and women have very 
fine ſets, and are in general, eſpecially the 
men, very healthy. The diſorders Which 


might be expected to ariſe from the frequent 
rains of this climate, are mitigated by the ex- 


treme temperance of their life, exerciſe, and 
the purity of the air. Their only ſuſtenance 


conſiſts of milk, potatoes, fiſh at certain 
times of the year, and oatmeal made into a 


bouillie or cakes. Their beverage is pure 
water; ; and a few ' glakeful's « of whithey on 
| ens 
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The women, in general, are ſmall, ugly 


and ill made; the natural conſequence of 
toil, bad food, the want of ſuitable clothing, 
to or three who were a little better leaked 


apt” Key pants; 
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their feſtive days conſtitutes their bree 
boppinefs. OE 
On enquiring adde thei age of their 
oldeſt men, Mr. M*Lean of Torloisk aſſured 
| me, that a man of his acquaintance who re- 
ſided in the neighbourhood of Aros, had died 
about ſeven years before at the advanced 
age of one hundred and ſixteen years, and 
that there were ſeveral living above eighty; 
among thoſe, however, it ſhould be re- 
marked, who were in commodious circum- 
ſtances... 
The horſes of the iſland are * a very di- 
minitive race; its black cattle are equally 
ſmall, but very delicate when fattened ; they 
are generally exported to England, and they 
form one of the principal revenues of the iſle 
of Mull. There are alſo in it two kinds of 
heep which I ſhall ſoon deſcribe, and a few 
goats ; but there are no hogs, and only a few 
fowls, owing to the difficulty of feeding 
them. At Aros, in a houſe by the water- 
fide, I ſaw ſome geeſe and ducks, and three 
turkies; but the heads of the latter were 
pale, and I doubt whether ROY wall thrive 
there. 


The 
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The higheſt mountains produce deer, 
though few in number, and of a ſmaller fize 
| than the common kind. Heath-cock, of the 
greater and leſſer ſpecies, are very plentiful ; 
there are alſo ſome wood-cocks, but no 
hares. The only ſmall bird which I faw in 
my courſe through it was, the ortolan. 
"The iſland is now denuded of trees, Fes I 
formerly it muſt have been covered with them. 
This may be eafily ſeen by the turberies ; 
on digging which to a certain depth, it 
PSs Ine that roots and ſtumps of 
beech, pine, and birchare not met with. It is 
my opinion that were the proprietors to give 
themſelves the trouble of planting evergreens 
and birches, they would ſtill thrive there. In 


this opinion I am confirmed from a ſmall ' 


thicket which I ſaw at Achnacregs, on the 

extremity of the ile Bonar to tad of gl 

| lofſk. | 

| The level country and the mountains are in 
general covered with heath and ſod. 

The tides rife to a great tibiae in this 
part, and the ſhores abound with 155 wreck, 

which has for ſome time back been burnt for 


its alkali, which ſome of the merchants of 


Glaſgow © come to purchaſe. But this uſeful 
__ 
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a obj c of induſtry 3 1s excluſively engroſſed by 
the lazrds, or a few wealthy perſons. The 


as a manure. 
fiftoen hundred head of black cattle ; but, 


2 — nn n 


or THE SHEEP or SCOTLAND, PARTICULARLY 


the beſt local opportunities enabled me to 
procure upon this ſubject, with the intention 


ſelves with this great branch of national 
| brides, there are only two kinds of ſheep ; 
the original race of the country, and a kind 


and which is accordingly called Englih cep. 


and ev en approaches the Spaniſh wool in fine- 
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ſea wreck, when freſh, is uſed with ſucceſs 
© There are yearly exp weed Sbm Mull aboit 


from their ſmall ſize, they bring only about 


_ THOSE OF THE ISLE OF MULI. 


1 hall. ds give an account, in as few 
words as poſſible, of the information which 


of being uſeful to thoſe, who occupy them- 


economy. 
In the ETD IM of e add the He- 
which has been introduced from England, 


The wool of the former, or Scottiſh ſheep, 
is much ſuperior to that of the Engliſh ſheep, 


neſs 


* 


7 


W But many people prefer the Engliſh 


kind becauſe they yield a fleece double that ß 
the Scottiſh race, are fatter and fuller of fleſh; . 


They nee ſell at a much e . 


price. 128 


An Englih ſheep, 4 in good A conditicn, ell 
upon the ſpot, for half a guinea and oſten 
twelve ſhillings 3 ; whilſt a Scottiſh one ſeldom 
| brings above fix or ſeven ſhillings. 
The wool is fold here by a BO of 1 
twenty - four pounds, denominated a ſtones 
this quantity is generally valued at from fix 
to ſeven ſtullings. The PO contains 1 x: 


teen ounces: | 
The flocks of a range aid mountains 


or valleys, both night and day, ſummer- and 
winter, without any ſhelter ; yet the extreme 


wetneſs of the climate does not ſeem to 5 
them the leaſt injury. 

They never have any fodder 9 the 
winter, not even when there is '\ſnow ; but it 


ſhould be obſerved, that, in theſe iſles, though 
in fo Northern a latitude, the ſnow does not 
continue long on the ground. By a very 
nre occurrence, in the winter of 1783, it re- 


mained upon it about two months; en 
which time, the ſheep fed pon the tops of a 
vor. .. 5 8 | tall 
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tall kind of broom which remained ow | 
che ſnow. The poor animals, however, | 
ſuffered ſeverely | during that winter, and 
became very meagre. But a; much greater 
axanber: of them died from accident, than 
from want or diſeaſe ; and on the reappear- 
_ ance of the graſs W recruited 1 0 . and 
fattened as uſual. j 
The rams are ede Gen, fe th 
ewes in the month of September, and are not 
itted among them again till the twentieth 
of November, that the lambs _ bo pea 
only in the beſt ſeaſon. . I 
The ewe brings forth and 4 care of 
her lamb without any aſſiſtance. The ſhep- 
herd, who, from time to time, viſits his nu- 
merous flocks, to prevent them from ſtraying 
too far, or endangering themſelves amidſt the 
rocky precipices, takes the number of the 
young lambs, who ſoon run after their dams 
and crop the new ſprung herb. | 
In the third month after parturition the 
tanks are taken away from their mothers 
being then ſtrong enough to do without them, 
and are formed into flocks which are put into 


8. When 


of eee one man and two: dog are ſuf · 
| ficient+ to keep fifteen hundred ſfieep. But 
when the paſtures are of inconſiderable ex- 
tent, and it is neceſſary that they ſhould feed 
more regularly, a keeper and two dogs we. 
| requiſite for every eight hundred. XF 


bg Sale on which they fall. W obſervation holds 


| ENGLAND/AND SCOTLAND. =—ÞBy | 
ür grounds are contiguous and 


Nineteen or twenty rams are unkelent fr 


eight hundred ewes. The keeper repairs 
| every evening to a cottage in the form of a 
Aelung heute, erected in the midſt of the | 
bade ground. f 


The only diſorders to Which the een un are 


| ſubject here, are the pleuriſy, which happens | 
but ſeldom, and the ſtaggers, which turns 


their heads to one fide, and always ends in 
their- death. This diſeaſe is unfortunatelx 
very frequent, and often attacks thoſe which 
rs to be the moſt healthy *. 


* 602 S$. 9 5 : 4 4 Y « I * * 


* This diſeaſe i is the ſame as that known in Te | 
by the name of Paxxia. The animals affected with it, = 


this ſubje& addreſſed to M. Darcet, and inſerted in the 
pub de phyſique, tom. i. page 225, 1784 ſays, © it is 

very remarkable that the ſheep attacked by it, generally 
* fall on one ſide, and that the veſicle, which occaſions it 
is found to be in the lobe of the brain ron a oo 


46 + in 


hich are called in France moutons louras, mautons ambecilles, - 
waddle in their walk. Abbe.t ontans, in a letter upon 
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The Mebridians never give any alt to theii 
— they are not however ignorant of its 


: good: effect; but their flocks being very nu- 


us, and the ſalt, from government duties 


and carriage, extremely dear, the expence 
would be too great for their abilities. Were 


it not for this hindrance, the inhabitants Would 
undoubtedly uſe it for the fleecy race; for they 
are very ſenſible that the cows and oxen, 
who feed upon the herbs waſhed by the ſea, 
thrive well, become plump, and have a ſleek 
Here I ought to mention a cuſtom. uſed in 


"i parts of the north of Scotland, parti- 


cularly in the lower diſtricts, though it is not 


pradtiſed in the Hebrides or more inland parts 
5 the ends; . I mean that of e 


N W conſtantly fall on the fame 


« fide.” The celebrated phyſician of Tuſcany, from ſeveral 


microſcopic experiments on the liquor contained in theſe 
veſicles or idatides in the brain of ſheep, concludes, that 
< the particles, which ate ſeen floating in that liquor, are 

< real animalcules.”” This new and fingular diſcovery, 


_ Gays that learned philoſopber, . may throw light on ſome 


<« diſorders of the human brain, and even on inſanity; ſince 
ce veſicles as large as a pea, and ſometimes larger, have been 
< found in the brains of perſons who have died of that ma- 
cc lady, which is fo terrible and humiliating to ume va 


© Tho 


| TOO page 231 of at too 
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Pr 


butter; or a greater quantity of each, ac 


cording to the number of the flock, but TY 


ways in the proportion of two-thirds of tar 


to one-third of butter, Theſe two ſubs 


and after being completely mixed and per- 
mitted to cool, each ſheep is tied up by the 
feet, ſtretched on a hurdle, and rubbed over 


Kin with as little RR as en. to * 
flerce. 
According to the opinion. of the Gas 


firmery of the country, two advantages reſult 


from this practice. The firſt is, the preſerv- 
ing of the cattle in a ſtate of health; the 
ſecond, that of making them yield a greater 
3 _—> 


8 


The owners of the numerous flocks of 
wels diſtricts, where the winter is far es 8 
verer than in the Hebrides, entertain an 
opinion that the intenſe cold makes the ſheex 
ſcabby; and as a ſecurity againſt this, they 
make uſe of the following preſervative; 

In the month of November each ſhepherd 
| takes two barrels of tar and one barrel of 


with the compaſition, This operation is 
performed by ſeparating the wool into thin 
flakes that the tar may be applied to the 
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. of wool. The moſt wealthy fikeps 
farmers, whom I had an opportunity of con- 


= Glting upon the ſubject, aſſured me, that the 
fleece was cer 


rtainly more abundant when the 
ſheep wete tarred ; but they, at the fame time 
ſtated, that it ſells for nearly one-half leſs 
than unſmeared wool, being rendered a great 
deal heavier than its real weight, by the dirt 


Which adheres to the tar. The operation by 


Which the tar may be taken off, conſiſts in 


 Toaking the fleece after it is ſfiorn in warm- 


water, into which butter has been melted. 
But this proceſs muſt be expenſive; and the 


wobl never A berches che e of is: oe 


te: Nt 

Five be ſep PR RE poli 50 
of tar, and one-third that quantity of butter. 
This expence appears at firſt much more con- 
fiderable than it really is; for, on dividing it 
among five thouſand, it does not amount 
to five ſols a-head. Befides, this compoſi- 
tion of butter and tar gives the ſheep 2 
ſort of artificial fat, which ſupplies what the 


_ rigour of the climate deprives them of; and 
if it tends to keep theſe uſeful animals in 


better health, and alſo to encreaſe the quan- 
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| accompanicd us for ſeveral miles on our re- 


and directed my reſearches to the right and 


ths waves have waſhed into naked precipices 


Pt. PR os Ti u Stay as Aros.—Vifit to 
ru worthy Farmers aud Brothers, the Stuarts of 
_ Aros.— Excurſion to the Mountain of. Beumore, the | 
bigheft in the Iſle of Mull. — Stop at Mr. Camp- 
zel s, of Knock. — His agricultural Operations.— 
Curious Lavas.—-Departure from Aros for Achna- 
ces. ; . | - 


I WAS treated with fuch engaging marks 
of politeneſs and affection by Mr. M“Lean 
and all his family, as well as by his viſitors, 
that it was impoſſible for me to leave them 
without feeling a ſentiment of gratitude and 
Tegret. I fhould be happy to prove to them 
that they will never fade from my remem- 
brance. This reſpectable philoſopher kindly 


turn, 


During my ſtay at Mr. L. Lean“ I . a 
furvey of the volcanic hills in his vicinity, 


left of his houſe, along a tract of coaſt which 


1 POS 4 _—_ 


_—  » 4 


ſtructure of ſubſtances formerly acted upon 


by ſubterraneous fire. I ſhall give a 0 rip= 
tion of them in the chapter appropri 1 d to 
the mineralogy of the iſle of Mull. ny 


We ſet off, mounted upon little half. wild 


horſes, and on the fame day reached Aros. 7 


Here we remained the whole of next day in 


2 very uncomfortable lodging, where we 
found only ſome barley meal, which was 
made into pottage for us with milk, a little 


ſmoke· dried ſalmon, and a few ſheep - trotters; 
no wine nor beer; but whiſky, which ſcalded 


our mouths, and, to crown all, our beds were 
of the very worſt kind. Our hoſt, however, 


was a good fort of man, and uſed every poſ- 
| ſible exertion. for our accommodation. With 
this we expreſſed ourſelves ſatisfied for the 


preſent z and he promiſed to procure us ſome : 


treſh fiſh by the next morning. 
Of theſe, two of my companions \ were 
leſt to enjoy the benefit, for-I had determined 
| myſelf to ſet out with the firſt dawn to viſit 
the high mountain of Benmore, and William 
Thornton,” who now felt an increaſed ardour 
for the purſuits of Natural Tory: reſolved 
= eee me. 
There 
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capable of affording. 2 com plete view. of the 
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There are not much more than three miles 
from Aros to Knock, along a pretty good 
cad, which here and there preſents ſorne pic. 
tureſque landſcapes, wh an 8 e e how. 
_ ever, ſomewhat wild. 
On a meadow in the bottom is rw 
valley, waſhed by the ſea, we obſerved one 
of thoſe columns called Carrns, of which, 
from the ground being overflowed at the 
- time, 1 was unable to procure the dimenſions. 
But as near as I could judge by the eye, it 
might be about fourteen or fifteen feet in 
Height, and ſeemed to conſiſt of grit ſtone. 
There is certainly fomething aſtoniſhing in 
the frequency of theſe ancient monuments 
through the Hebrides and the main land of 
Scotland. Popular tradition traces every one 
of them back to the time of Oſſian, which is 
merely to ay, that OI eden ab 
in the lapſe of ages. 
The houſe of Mr. Campbel, of Knock, is 
 agrecably ſituated at the foot of a hich 
mountain, and not far folti atv urin of the 
ſex, very plentiful in fiſh. Mr. Campbel was 
gone at this time to Oban, but the miſtres 
of the houſe received us in the moſt affable 


manner, and treated us with tea and * 
We 


| Were afterwards uſed to form eneloſures to a 
| Piece of ground which required much labour, 


time and -expence, to reclaim. A larger cot - 
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We requeſted that the would procure us a 
guide to direct our way to the top of Beit 
more; but her ſon, a youth of ſeventeen or 
eighteen years old, offered to accompany us 
t This young man, Who had a very 


agreeable figure, and was dreſſed in the He. 


bridian ſtile, immediately preſented us with 
bowling pieces, ſaying, that he had excelle 
dogs, and that we ſhould cert ainly fund [ss 

black coc is 4 for he had no conception that we 


could with to climb ſo rugged a mountain, 


for any other purpoſe than the pleaſures of 


| the chace, which he paſſionately loved him- _ 
| ſelf, * He was, therefore, much ſurpriſed 


when I took out my hammers, and told Him, 
that I had come to examine the ſtones of the 


place, On receiving that information,” he 


ſhewed us immmenſe heaps of them which had 
been taken off a conſiderable tract which His 
father had cleared in the midſt of ſome lavas. 
All - theſe ſtones, broken into ſmall lamps, 


lection of lavas is ſeldom met with than 
_ preſet. "hall Been WR its 
prices, F N p FT „ 
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As we intended to return to Aros in the 
evening, we Joſt no time in beginning to 


| ſcale the ſteep ſides of Benmore. In my tra- 


vels among the high Alps I never experienced | 


- fo much difficulty as in this aſcent. An al- 


moſt impenetrable heath, growing upon 2 
marſhy ſoil, covers the baſis, the middle and 
the ſummit of the mountain, which riſes in 
the ſhape of a ſugar loaf. It is impoſſible to 
make any progreſs, but by following the ſmall 
gullies which the waters have worn, and walkk- 
ing in the very midſt of the ſlender ſtreams, 


which occupy the bottom of theſe ſteep and 


narrow paths. The black and buſhy heath 
ſpreads its gloomy veil over thoſe ſtones, which 
might intereſt and repay the fatigues of the 
naturaliſt, Not a fingle plant, nor fo much 
as a tuft of moſs is to be ſeen, every thing is 
here {ſmothered by its deſtructive neogrels. - 
The ſtones which the moſt conſiderable 
gullies have uncovered, and thoſe; which have 
been broken off by froſt, are all volcanic. But 
they preſent no variety; all of them are 
Whitiſh- grey * * maculated wh 
ant ite. ' 
We ind . to a clad ls height, 
ogy „ wearied with ſeeing only the fame 
| 8 layas, 


# 2 
4 * . 


Javas, ak meeting with! no e hs than 
| the toilſome heath, whence ſtarted from time 
to time ſome black - cocks, which young Camp- 

bel brought to the ground with great dex - 
terity, I reſolved to go no farther. But Wil- 
lam Thornton braving every HG 4 de- 
firous to gain the higheſt ſummit, proceeded 
onward,” The ſtones which he brou ght down 
with him afforded no variety. Upon the 
whole, the mountain of Benmore, notwith- 
ſanding its height, and a kind of reſemblance 
; which it has at a diſtance to mount Veſuvius, F 
Dos not repay the trouble of aſcending it. We 
\ WH gladly returned therefore to reſt ourſelves at | 
e 

h 

8 


intereſting, I made a collection of ſome ſpe- 
eimens. We then took leave of young Camp- 
del and his mother, notwithſtanding their 
preſſing ſolicitations to ſtop, _ eee 3 
- vr Aros, where we were expected. 5 
6 It was determined that we ſhould et off . | 
+ Achnacregs at ten next morning. This was 
e diſtance of eighteen or twenty miles, which 
e willingly canal by land, as we ſhould 
2M thus have an opportunity of examining that 
„ wtof the iſland, and at the ſame time avoid the 
e igation of the tempeſtuous ſound of Mull; 
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for from Achtacregs:we. eld vert e 
caſily reach Oban to breakfaſt. 
A * Arb at mt appointed hour; 0 | 
vita 1 Meſſrs, Stuarts of Aros: 
A Thee two gentlemen, who are brothers, 
dccupy a commadious habitation on a ſmall 
hill, which they have brought! into cultivation, 
and rendered productive 5 paſturage, barley, 
oats, and potatoes: In that modeſt aſylum, | 
free from care and diſturbance, they paß 
away their days with a happineſs which am- 
bition has never taſted. Two intelligent and | 
induſtrious fiſters partake with them in thi 
management of their houſehold affairs. Here 
tbey enjoy all the gentle delight of rural life; 
1 ſincerely with that they only lived under a 
more favourable ſky, and on a ſoil capable of 
exercifing their eee We and talents 


We ck: 2. af them at ten minther morn- 
x ing of the agth of November. 
A few miles from Aros, near * as 
fide,” we obſerved the ruins of à catholic 
chapel, where are ſtill viſible a gothic baſſo- 

relievo in freeſtone, repreſenting the Virgil 
. In * and a large 


grave“ 
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groe-tons which exhibits the ces of a 
or in co * armour, that is, with 
Sat bracelet, cuiſhes s, buckler, and ſword. 
One of dur guides told us, that it Was | 
figure of a hero of the clan of M ean. 
' fide this ſepulchral rehc, we obſerved nk 
repreſenting alſo in rehevo, a woman” of tall 
Aatare, dreſſed 1 in the gothic ſtyle of the an- 
cient ladies of France. The name of thæ 
ret n we en theſe r ruins is _ | 
"4 Thence we Cath our pa pn 2 
way, which might be called rather a path 
than- a' road, to OD Ardmitrail, and 
Corinahimſh. It muſt not be ſuppeſed that 
all theſe names N villages, or even 
hamlets. Alas! they are applied only to 
ſome huts, ſcattered a enen ee | 
theſe difmal deſerts. a 
Every thing wo: this ph 18 vote C's 
but the compact homogeneous grey-coloured 
hvas which it preſents, are not very intereſt- 
| ing. They are beſides fo thickly covered with | 
| moſs or lichens, that it is neceſſary to break 
them before they can be diſtinguiſhed; 

In the vicinity of Ledkirk, however; 1 
found ſome hard compact lava, diſpoſed in 
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flabs, which gave me conſiderable . = 
This lava was of a white kind; and at firſt WM 

fight might be taken for a fine limeſtone of 
that colour. But on a more attentive exa · 

- mination; its vitreous appearance proves be- 
yond doubt that it is merely a baſaltic lava 
bleached by its contiguity to ſome crater; or 
by remaining long in-a fluid impregnated 
with ſome acid: It is remarkable that theſe 
lavas have preſerved their magnetic property, 

I collected ſome ſpecimens to compare them 
with ſome of the ſame kind which I found 
on Mount Mezinc, in Vivarais, and to thoſe 
of the extin& volcanos in the environs of 
Padua, and of the Euganean mountains. 
From Ledkirk we paſſed on to Garmony, 
and thence to Scallaſdel, leaving the little 
fort of Duard on our left. On a green riſing 
ground, near Scallaidel, we ſaw a druidical 
© circle, formed of very large pieces of rough 
granite. We ſtopped for a moment to 
examine this altar or temple ; but quitted it 
baſtily and with ' indignation, on reflecting 
that here the cruel prieſts, of a ſtill more cruel 
religion, had, perhaps, ſacrificed ſome Iphi- 
gend, thrown by a vet Om this new 
Taurica. 


We | 


know whether it was a farm-houſe or an inn; 


being of inconſiderable breadth, the paſſage 


cattle; and this houſe affords ſhelter to thoſe 


come to the iſland on commercial purſuits. 


ſomewhat of an antiquary, and had as much 
have for Moſes. 0 i 


| the whole of next day Jl employed the time, 


r anging my journal. 4 


oifterous, We made ſome excurſions in 
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We et in the evening at Ahn 
This is the name of a ſmall creek, where - 
| there is only one houſe, wretched and ſmoky, 
of two ſtories however, and with chimnies. 
From its firſt appearance, it was difficult to 


we found that it was both the one and the 
other. The arm of the ſea which ſeparates 
this part of the iſle of Mull from Oban, the 
oppolite point of the main land of Scotland, 


is much frequented for the tranſportation of 
who are driven i in by bad weather, or who 
| Our entertainment here was in the ſtyle of 


| Hebridian frugality ; ; but, our landlord was a 
good ſort of man, very inquiſitive after news, 
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veneration for Fingal and- Offian, as 5 the Jews 
A heavy rain 3 us within e 
bberefore, in ticketing my ee and ar- 


On the ſucceeding day, the rain was hot ſo 
thick and frequent, but the ſea was very 
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the vicinity ; ah about half a mile from Our 
lodging obſerved a bank of lime-ſtone ad. 
joining a bed of free-ſtone, and both of them 


| incloſed i in 2 current of lava. 
At a ſhort diſtance from this Hank,” Wo 
came to a large rough column of free. 


ſtone, lying flat on the ground, and broken 


in the middle. On meaſuring, I found it to 


be twenty-one feet long. Our hoſt, who! 


accompanied us at this time, did not fail to 
excite our admiration of this ancient monu- 


ment. Never was there a perſon, except 
5 Offian,” ſaid he, * whocould move thisenor- 


% mous ſtone. The operation of time, or pet- 
% haps an earthquake has overthrown i it, and 
& now there 1s Sri one 1n the iſland WhO cal 
, Gt it up again.” | 
It rained all the morning of the followin 
day; but towards the evening it became fai 
for a little. Count Andreani, who began to be 
weary of ſo diſmal a ſolitude, and ſo bad: 
lodging, refolved to take advantage of this 
ſhort interval, to croſs over to Oban, 
where he ſhould wait our arrival, The on) 
veſſel which the place afforded, was a (ial 


ſkiff, very badly equipped, and rowed by ti 


boys, of whom the eldeſt was not more that 


_ fourteen years. The wind was variable, aul 
the 
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the ſea not very ſmooth. In vain, koweves,; 
did } repreſent to him that it were better to 
wait till the next morning; nothing could 
prevail on him to ſtop. He ſet off in the 
kiff, with his two ſervants, at half paſt four, 
| telling us, that he ſhould ſleep in a good bed, 
and eat a better fupper than we, at the houſe 
of the brothers Stevenſons, of Oban, where he 
expected to arrive by ſeven the ſame evening. 
Leſs adventurous, though perhaps more 
: prudent, than Andreani, I perſuaded Wil- 
lian Thornton to remain with me at Achna- . 
cregs, tilt the ſea became more moderate. 
After wiſhing our friend a good paſſage, and 
looking after him as far as we could ſee him, 
we ſlowly returned to our wretched and dreary 
habitation. I wrote till eight; we then fup- 
ped, and I went to bed at ten. 8 
The wind by this time increaſed to a vio- 
nt gale, accompanied with a great deal of 
rain; but I was nowiſe anxious reſpecting the 
ſituation of my companion, whom 1 imagined 
afe in Oban long before. 
had ſcarcely ſhut my eyes, however, 
When a loud noiſe awaked me. I heard a rap- 
ping and calling at the door; I roſe, and after 
informing the people of the houſe, who went 
ahi en it, we ſaw our poor friend An- 
1 dreani 
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. with his attendants, ascompletely 
drenched, as if they had been repeatedly 


plunged under water. They were overtaken 
by a ſtorm, when half way over, and though 
ſeveral times driven near to Oban, they were 
unable to make the harbour. The night was 
ſo dark, that it was almoſt impoſſible to know 
where they were, and it was not without en- 
countering the greateſt dangers, and in a 
manner by mere chance, that they regained 
the little haven of Achnacregs. | 


They were numbed 3 cold; our firſt 
care, therefore, was to warm them. A large 


fire was lighted, rum and tea were given them 
to drink, and every poſſible means were taken 
to recover them. Count Andreani was him- 
ſelf the firſt to laugh at his adventure; but 
his two ſervants, who had never before ti 
velled beyond the fertile and ſmiling fields of 


Italy, and who, therefore, felt ftomewhat auk- 


ward in their preſent ſituation, were not ſo 
merrily difpoſed. They were ſo deeply im- 
preſſed with the dangers and frightful ap 
pearance of a ſtormy fans amidſt the darknels 
of night, that, returning a thouſand thanks 
to the Bleſſed Virgin, who had heard their in. 
vocation and brought them ſafe to land, the) 
raiſed their hands to heaven, and ſwore, that 


att 
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hey wud never again leave the iſland, 
barren as it was. We ſhould prefer,” faid 


they, to crop the herbs in this place, to 


« expoſing ourſelves, a ſecond time, to the 
| « fury of that abominable ſea.” They then 


| muttered their diſpleaſure at their maſter's 


mprudence and folly, 1 in coming to viſit the 
noſt deteſtable country in the was Their 


antomimioœ geſtures, the expreſſion of their 


:ountenances, and the ſerious tone of their 
amentations, entertained me . a ae 
ruly comic. 

Repoſe during the remaining part of the 


[1ight, and the appearance of a fine morning, 


partly effaced the impreſſions of the preceding 
evening. The ſea, however, was not yet 
navigable 3 and the beſt means of diſſipating. 


ink was to betake e to ate em- 


poyment. 1 
At ſun-riſe, therefore, I W one of thoſe 

excurſions from which there is always de- 

rived ſome benefit, either for inſtruction or 


(health, and in which I always find my ad- 


vantage, in whatever country I may travel. 

A vaſt black rock, perfectly perpendicular, 
and almoſt inſulated, forced itſelf upon my. 
went ion, ever ſince ny arrival at Achage 
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cregs. 1 heed that it might be a ba- 


faltic colonade, and I withed to Cain the 
truth of this conjecture. After walking about 


a mile and a quarter, I arrived at the foot of 
one of the moſt aſtoniſhing productions of 


volcanic combuſtion that 1 ever had an op- 


n of obſerving. 


It preſented the appearance of an ancient 
circus, formed of natural walls of baſaltes, 
rifing perpendicularly with ſo regular a con- 
ſtruction, that at firſt view, the ſpectator 
cannot avoid thinking it to be the production 


of human induſtry and art. But the utmoſt 


ſtretch of human force, heightened by all the 


aid of the mechanic powers, could never 


have been capable of elevating fuch enormous 
maſſes. The whole muſt be regarded as the 
effect of a vaſt combuſtion, which, inſtead of 
deſtroying, has here produced appearances 


analogous to thoſe of a creative power. 


This grand natural monument excited 2 
juſt FF OO and even enthuſiaſm in my 
mind. I ſpent two hours in viewing, ſtudying 
and obſerving it over again in different points 
of view, and I was ſtill unwearied of gazing 


upon it. I went in queſt of my companions, 


who were tranſported with no leſs admuri- 
tion than myſelf at the fight of theſe vaſt 
| baſaltic 


| lock of Achnacregs. e 
H 4. 55 This 
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takattic walls, ſtanding alone, and riſing. in a 
bold and perpendicular fabrick around a cir- 
| cular ſpace, which preſented an arena that 
would have been well adapted to the games of 

the ancients. 


It is no — „ that Fe Pore 
parts of this fingular production of ſubter- 


raneous fire ſeem to have been placed in the | 
vicinity, as if with the deſign of e a 

key to the problem of its formation." _ 
I meaſured, with the moſt ſcrupulous at- 


tention, the height and thickneſs of the walls, 
and the diameter of the circular encloſure. 5 

On the 6th. day, J viſited it once more. 
u the afternoon of that day, the weather be- 
ginning to aſſume a more ſettled appearance, 


Count Andreani ſaid, that he was reſolved to 


try his fortune a ſecond time, and that he 
ſhould ſet off at four o clock; which he ac- 


cordingly did. The wind was at this time 
| favourable, and as the ſkiff could not carry 
us all, we ſuffered him to proceed, promiſing, 
that we ſhould ſpeedily follow him. 
He ſent back the boat, during the night, 


with a ſupply of eatables, for our cheer had 


been but very poor and ſcanty for ſome days 


before, having exhauſted Sons! the whale 
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This ſupply was extremely uſeful, as the 
ſtorm returned by the next morning, and the 


ſea ran too high for us to truſt ourſelves upon 


it in fo frail a vehicle. I employed the time 
in new excurſions, and in arranging my notes, 
particularly thoſe which related to the mine- 
ralogical hiſtory of the iſle of Mull. Theſe 
I have thrown into a ſeparate ſection, that 
fuch of my readers as are intereſted in that 
ſcience may find the objects which refer to 
it, united under one head, and that thoſe to 
whom the ſubje& may be indifferent or tire- 
ſome, may eafily paſs it over. It may not be 
improper to mention a ſecond time, that this 
is my ordinary mode of proceeding. | | 
At length, on the evening of the 6th of 
October, which was the eighth of our con- 
finement, a bark having come in to Ach: 
nacregs with a cargo of beeves, which was 
to return on the morrow, we reſolved to em- 
brace the opportunity of a paſſage i in her; we 
accordingly embarked at ſix next morning, 
not for Oban, but for the iſle of Kerrera, 
where we landed at eight. We walked along 
the ifle, which is very ſmall, -and at its ex- 
tremity found a boat, which conveyed us in 
leſs than one hour to Oban, where our friend 


Andreani moſt impatientlyexpected our arrival. 
5 rhe ch AP- 


— 
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CHAPTER VII. 


%.- 


| Natural Hiſtory of the Iſland of Mull. | 


miles in Fee at leaft. 
I ſhall proceed to deſcribe the parts which 


ſame pur uit, by diſembarking at Achnacregs, 
coming back to Aros, and travelling along the 
left bank of the ſound of Mull, will trace my 
en by commencin 5 where I _— 


ed it. 
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| Tais Hand, which is one of the largeſt 
of the Hebrides, is not more than from 
twenty to twenty-two miles in length, and 
' fifteen or fixteen in breadth ; but being of a 
very irregular form, it may be ſtated at pus 


I viſited, in the order of my journey. Thoſe 
who would wiſh to explore the ifland in the 
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 TRAVELS' THROUGH 
AROS. 
ROAD FROM AROS TO TORLOISK. 


Columns of Baſaltes. Lavas, compact, black, rey, 
reddiſh, intermixed with Globules of white Zeolite. 
Blocks of rounded Granite on the Summil of 18 
baſaltic Mountains. 5 


Tun ancient caſtle of Feng once the refi- 
dence of the famous M Donald of the Iſles, 
now preſents nothing more than a ruin. Its 
remains ſtand on a ſmall colonade of baſaltes 
dy the brink of the ſea, and on the right fide 
of the entrance of the ſmall bay of Aros. 

+ The river of Aros, which might with more 
propriety be called as a pretty large brook, 
takes its riſe from a marſhy tract, about the 
middle of the iſtand. From its ſource to its 
mouth it runs on a compact lava, which va- 
ries in colour from a deep black to grey and 
reddiſh. This lava is in general durable and 
| compact; ſome beds of it, however, are 

found of a gravelly and friable texture. 

Theſe compact lavas contain, in general, ſo 
great a quantity of knobs of white zeolite, 
that this laſt matter may be ſaid to form nearly 
one-third of the weight of the lava. 

The zeolite is Pg here in a globular 
form, and in general about the bigneſs of a 
pea. 
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me of-the glabules are radiated; but 


| they are more frequently cryſtalized in a con- 


fuſed manner, and without any determinate 
form, I found nothing of this kind ſuffi- 
ciently intereſting for the cabinet of the na- 
turaliſt, from Arn e Torloisk. The reaſon 
was obvious. Every thing was ſo covered 
with moſs, lichens and heath, that I was forced 


to confine my reſearches to the bed of the 


ſmall river, and to ſome gullies connected 
with it; where the rock was ſomewhat ex- 
As we drew near to Torloisk, at the diſ- 
| tance of about three miles from the caſtle, we 
came to ſome mountains entirely volcanic, 


and at leaſt two hundred and fifty roiſes high. 
It excited my aftoniſhment as I paſſed along 
their ſummit to obſerve ſome large blocks of _ 
granite, rolled and partly rounded, detached 
from each other, and reſting on the volcanic 
matter, to which, however, they do not adhere, 


having been evidently tranſported hither by 
the effect of ſome convulſion. For adventi- 
tious bodies of that kind, and of ſo great 


bulk, found on mountains and in an iſland 


where there is no ſolid rock of granite, muſt 
have been depoſited here wh {ome very power- 
ful revolution. 


Theſe 5 
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Theſe lumps of granite may have been 
ejected from granitic quarries, which perhaps 
exiſted at great depths under theſe ancient 
volcanos, by the exploſions which took place 
at the epoch when extenſive. combuſtions de- 

vaſtated theſe countries, and formed groups of 
lands which appear to have the ſame origin. 
It is beſides within the verge of poſſibility, 
that thoſe parts of the mountains where they 
are now found, were not at that period ele- 
vated ſummits, but rather formed part of the 
bottom of the ſea ; and that theſe granitic blocks 
were rolled from a diſtance by the currents. 
It is poſſible, that - circumſtances of ſub- 
terraneous exploſion, equally terrible with 
thoſe which formed the ifle of Santorini, in 
the Archipelago, or Montenove, in Italy, 
may have raiſed up the bottom of the ſea into 
volcanic peaks; or, if it ſhould appear more 
plauſible to ſome, we may refer to a period 
when mountains ſtill higher were entirely 
covered with the ſea; a fact, which cannot 
be doubted, fince marine bodies are found 
in great abundance in beds of lime-ſtone or 
clay, ſituated on the Alps or Apennines, at a 
height three or four times greater. But the ſub- 
ject would require illuſtrations, which the nature 


of this work does not permit me to enter into. 
TOR» 
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TORLOISK. 

Black Baſaltes, with and without Zeolite ; altered 
Lava, which has loft its Hardneſs and its Colour ; 
Baſaltes calcined on the Surface of a Blood-red 
Colour, and having the Appearance of a clayey 

'" Rate. | | OPT 


Ar alittle diſtance from Mr. M*Lean's _ 
houſe, near the road leading to the ſea on the 
| fide of Kilnynen, is an extent of rugged ſteep 
rocks bounding the coaſt, which are beat 
upon by the waves and by frequent rains. 
They are eaſily obſerved along the whole of 
that part of the coaſt, being entirely bare. 
This craggy tract which extends as far as 
Lock-mari, is compoſed of different currents 
of baſaltic lava, of a deep black colour. Se- 
veral of theſe ſtreams are formed of irregular 
maſſes, others of tables, and ſome have aſ- 
ſumed a priſmatic form. Here I found ſome 
pretty large ſpecimens of fine zeolite, ſeveral 
of which were cryſtallized into cubes, ſome 
had the appearance of diverging rays, and 
others were a little calcedonious. They are 


in eee 1 8980 et but there are ſome 
bs | which 
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which have become fallow from the decom.. 
| poſition of their iron, and ſeveral alſo have g 
aà light g greeniſh tint. They are moſt fre- 
quently Glas in large lumps buried in the lava; 
but thoſe which have adopted the cubica] 
form, are often found in the fiſſures which 
feparate the different ſtreams of lava. 

The traveller ſhould not omit viſiting on 
the oppoſite quarter, that is, towards the path 
on his left as he proceeds from Mr, M<Lean's 
houſe to the ſhore, a quarry, out of which all 
the ſtones of his buildings have been taken, 
Here there are found ſeveral la vas which are 
worthy of attention. 'They may be obſerved 
with the ſame facility as the preceding; the 
interior of the volcanic eminence being com- 
pletely expoſed to view by digging away the 
be upper beds of the quarry are formed 
of a black hard compact lava, containing ſome 
globules of white Zeolite. 15 

Thoſe immediately below, 2 been 
probably acted upon by the ſulphurous acid, 
have loſt a part of their colour and their hard- 
neſs. They are grey, whitiſh, and moſt fre- 
quently of the colour of iron ruſt. | The zeo- 
lite which is found buried in it, has preſerved 

N its 


1 Py 


withſtanding aſſumed various tints. : 
Other beds, ſtill lower, have ſtained 2 
more conſiderable and different kind of alter- 


* ation ; they are of a bright red, and contain, 


as well as the lavas over them, ſome globules 
of zeolite, unaltered with reſpect to their 


principles, but ſofter and a little coloured. 


The lava itſelf has loſt its hardneſo. 
The lavas of this quarry, though of the 
| fame texture and compoſition, - ka under 


gone different modifications, as well from the 
exhalations which riſe from this burnt ſoil, 
as from the action and effects of 0g contt- 


nued fire. 


The different craters afford a nk 5 ”” 
remarkatils example of the active operation 
of the vapours, not only on the colours, but | 
alſo on the grain and hardneſs of the lavas oo 


which they decompoſe, and form into new 
combinations of gypſum, iron, allum, ſul- 
phur, &c. I have proofs, likewiſe, that the 
long continued application of. fire, will, in 

certaih circumſtances, transform the hardeſt 
and blackeſt lavas, baſaltes for example, into 
N of red nn if I "7 uſe that —_— 
N 
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its forms and chymical properties, but has not- 


Theſe 
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Theſe ſuperficially calcined lavas in bat 4 
their firſt colour, loſe alſo the elements of 
their hardneſs 3 and there are circumſtances 

in which they become ſoft and ſoapy to the 
touch like fat clays: I have deſcribed a ya- 
riety of this kind in my M aneralogy * Pol: 
canbs, page 395, No. 1d. 

It is, therefore, of eſſential importance to 

diſtinguiſh accurately the two kinds of alter: 
ation which I have mentioned, and of which 
the one is owing to the action of acids, and 
the other to that of long applied heat. Thus 
the black lavas which compoſe the firſt beds 
of the volcanic quarry of Torloisk are nowiſe 
altered. Thoſe which ſucceed them, and | 
Which are grey and whitiſh, ſeem; to have 
been diſcoloured and altered by acid vapours; 
whilſt the deepeſt ſtrata, in which the lava 
is of a blood-red colour and friable texture, 
appear to derive that modification ſolely ! 
from the long continued action of fire, and a 
real calcination of -the ſurface. In this caſe 
the fire has not been ſufficiently violent to 
change the lava into a vitreous ſubſtance ; but 
its prolonged operation has diſunited its parts, 
and ruſted and oxidified its ferruginous par- 
ticles, which have changed to a red colour, 
Uke that of the calx of lead, which a very : 
violent 


Fg 
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violent and long applied heat, converts into 
the moſt beautiful mintum. The globular 


zeolite | -which is found in the upper as 
well lower ſtrata of the quarry of Tor- 


loisk, that 1 is, in the black, grey or whitiſh 
| Javas, is the ſame. It is the fame alſo in 8 
the deep beds, where the lava is more = 
tered and has become red. This zeolite 


differs from that of the other beds only 1 in 


being alittle ſofter; but the difference i is not wi 


very perceptible. 
"Wk has happened here as to ths 2 


has taken place alſo with reſpect to pointed 1 

(chorl in a lava of Chenavarz in Vivarais. 
The black ſchorl remains almoſt untouched © 
in the midſt of a lava altered and turned to a 
red colour by the continued action of a ſtrong _ 
fire, but which has not ga nga to Wi | 


* 1. 


tano. 4 Argillaceous baſaltes of a blood red, with ſpecks 


* of black ſchorl in the moſt excellent preſe rvation, 


[© though the lava itſelf is changed completely into an 
* argillaceous matter ſoft and ſoapy.” {Ry of 9585 
rs page 395, No. 10, in 8vo. Paris, 1784. 


W e to add here, that in ſaying, that the lava bad 3 


changed into an argillaceous matter, I did not mean that 
had | paſſed into the tate of real clay. 50 intention was 


vor. It, | = merely ö 


Op} 1 have 


. TE following i is the hey of FI 2 PEN ie if Pall 6 


2 ſtate of calcination. Its colour becomes 


5 publiſhed in 1784, on the Mineralogy of Vol- 
eanos, a daily example of this ſuperficial cal. 


alſo on the other of the Rhone, lime - 
kilns eau with their interior lining 


tinually fupplied, ſoon vitrifies the whole of 


merely to ſtate that the lava thus altered had put on th 


theſe altered lavas with thaſs which join or cover them 
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F have a in the ſame work, which? 


mtion erer INE. 03 In Vivarais, and 


of very black and hard baſaltic lava. The 
pit-coal fewel, with which theſe kilns are con- 


the inner ſurface, which then runs into one 
piece. But as the vitrification does not pene- 
trate above four or five lines in the blocks 
of lava, which are ſeveral feet thick, the part 
in immediate contact with it, being expoſed 
to a leſs degree of heat, paſſes at length into 


red, its hardneſs is deſtro! 


exterior appearance of clays ; that is, that it was tender, 
earthy, and ſoft to the touch. I am the more deſirous to. 
explain myſelf upon this ſubject, becauſe ſeveral natur- 
iſts, who have written upon volcanos, have taken thele 
ſubſtances for real clays, regarding them not merely u 
earthiſied lavas, but as embodied clays burnt by ſubterr 
neous fires. In theſe. caſes, however, the ſchorls, cryſo- 
tithe, coolites, and even. pieces of porous lava which a 

in it, remove every doubt reſpecting the identity a 


or lie in alternate order XP OOO e eee 
ſecliy ſound, - 
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KNOCK. 


1 MOUNTAIN or BENMORE, THREE xs ro 
1 e e A 


Ito 
ernally of a dull white z decompoſed to the Depth 


of four or ue Lines, and exhibiting the primitive 
Elements of their Compoſition ; in ſome of them 
are found Globules and Dots of white Zeolite. 


In mentionin g the mounizin of Benmoreg 

I aid that it was covered with heath fo thick 

3 hardly to permit me to diſcover the lava of 
which it is compoſed. But on paſſing through 
| ſeveral hollows formed by the water which. 
runs down its ſides, I obſerved only one kind 
10 f lava, which is greys h att, ee and 
5 1 x PAT 1 911 inter. 


ol AN D. 1 116 + 1 
Hlns are taken down of repaired, it is eaßy to 

neſs of the lava, the 5 
\ exerted by a heat ſo violent 


1 #t gabs, * nd tte Maſes, 1 
found, compact; internally of a blackiſh grey, en- 
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1 
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intermixed with ſeveral globules of zeolite, 
I carefully examined ſeveral of theſe chaſms 
-from the bottom to the top of the mountain, 
and no where did I meet with any other kind 
of lava. But, as the way was very difficult, ] 


was able to viſit the north fide- only of this 


volcanic peak. I therefore invite thoſe na- 


turaliſts who may follow me in the fame | jour- 
ney, to attempt the ſouth fide of the moun- 
tain, to diſcover whether the lavas there be 
equally homogeneous. _ FEE EF | 
Knock 1s the name of the BD” "a of Mr. 


Campbel; and to diſtinguiſh him from other 


perſons of the ſame clan, he is deſcribed by 
the appellation of Campbel of Knock. 

His houſe, ſituated on an eminence, at the 
foot of Benmore, has a view on one {ide of 
a delightful valley, covered with flocks, and, 
on the other, of a fine loch or arm of the ſea, | 
navigable, rich in fiſh, and viſited by the her- 


ring at the time of their, migration. 


A conſiderable tract which. he has cleared 
in the midſt of the lavas; to obtain the ſmal 
quantity of ſoil produced by their decompo- 
; fition, muſt have required a labour Which 
nothing but the moſt inflexible conſtangy, 
ha pt by the hope of fertilizing and em- 


bellithung 


interior, merits all the attention of the na 
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have been capable of ſurmounting. 75 5 


This vaſt undertaking produced . 0 5 


1 1 quantities of volcanic ſtones, broken, 


| ſplit, and cut in various directions; from 29,2 
which the ground 1 is cleared. by forming them 


into dry Walls of great extent and propor- 


tionate thickneſs. "Theſe encloſures, which 8 


are very numerous, preſent to the naturaliſt a 
moſt agreeable field of obſervation. . 
has are compact, and of a black or rather 


| deep grey colour approaching black. They 
are. frequently diſpoſed in tables, ſometimes 


in priſms, and at other times in irregular 
maſſes. Their fracture preſents a paſte of a 

homogeneous appearance, of a grain compact, 
ſmooth and ſuſceptible, of a fine poliſh. But 


| 2 peculiar alteration obſervable on its ſurface, 


and which has penetrated.a few lines into its | 


turaliſt, and Tenders this bind of lavas very | 
| intereſting, - 

This vation, operated by 3 or 3 ; 
by the different modifications of the air upon 
| the lavas, | has diſcovered their conſtituent 1 
| principles... It may be regarded as a ſort of We 
mural düsen, which, by deſtroying cer- 


1 „ 


n 

3 of 
rH 
3 


would otherwiſe remain 
Which no chymical analyſis could have ever 
5 brought to light. This requires a more Per- 


homogeneous ; nor does the mieroſcope even 
diſcovet any difference between them. 
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taint parts, has expoſed to view thoſe which 
Me, 


ficular explanation; which I proceed to give, 


With a ſpecimen in my hand, that thoſe who 


may have occafion to obſerve ſimilar lavas, 


f Which are very common in the ancient ex. 


tin& voleanos of France, may be better able 


to correct my errors, if they ſhall be of opi- 
nion that J have committed any, or make uſe 
with me of a means which may ſometimes 


diſeover to what ſtone a antes Ara be- 
Jonged before its fuſion 138 


The lavas in eden 1 repeat, dert on 


being broken, of a hard compact texture, ani 
of a dark grey colour, approaching to black. 


The particles ſeem well amalgamated and 


If we proceed to the examination of their 
exterior parts, we find their ſurface grained, | 
unequal, and rugged to the touch, and exhi- 


biting cryſtals and plates of felt ſpar, juttiog 


of black ſthorl, fixed often in the 
fekt ſpar itſelf, and beth che ole and thb oller 


re with {mall GW by which 
, they 


deſtroyed, 
The white cryſtals of felt ſpar are Aightly 
"ket with a reddiſh tint 5 which is a little 


deeper in the interſtices where-it has wine 3 
more difficult for the rain- water to inſinuate 
itſelf, and to waſh away the ochreous par-. 


ticks produced by the decompoſition of iron. 


The naturaliſt, moſt experienced in litho= 
ogy, on ſeeing their decompoſed ſurface, 
cannot avoid regarding them, at firſt view, aa 
real granites. He does not find himſelf em- 


arratiee, until he examines their fracture 


and their interior texture, and eſpecially f 
until he preſents to the magnet the unal- 


tered part which attracts it as ſtrongly as 


baſaltic lava of the richeſt iron ore; whills 


| the exterior cruſt has no impreſſion upon it. 
It thence reſults, that the iron which forms 


one of the conſtituent principles of this lava, 
has ſuſtained a complete change of its natural 


| properties, in which it has been accompanied 


with the earthy particles which were com- 


i „ 


E that” n ra amidft which the I 
felt ſpar and r were e 2 been . 
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This connexion- being at the ſub-. 
| ances which eſcaped 8 ſuch as 
felt ſpar, ſchorl, and ſeveral ſmall pieces of 
quartz have been exhibited to view; ſo that 
on removing the covering under Which they 
are concealed, it is not very difficult to diſ- 

cover their organization. Ty 

,;Their original ſtate appears, i 6 | 
hay been that of a, granitic or porphyric 

rock... The naturaliſt will more ready decide 

in, favour of the latter, from the conſidera- 

tion that the baſis of real porphyric is in general 

petroſilex, which, whatever be its hardneſs 
| 2 its colour, is ſometimes found decom- 
poſed naturally in the open air, and is alſo 
capable of being acted u pon by ſu os 
acid vapours. _ 

But to be aſſured that KEY lava owes its 
exiſtence to a porphyric ſubſtance, with a 
"baſis of petroſilex, nothing elſe is required 
than to fuſe with the blow-pipe a-ſmall frag- 
ment of the ſoundeſt part, that is, the part 
which has preſerved its hardneſs and its black 
colour, and the reſult will ſoon appear to be 
a white enamel, which is a characteriſtic 

mark of petroſilices; ; whereas the lava with 


a horn-ſtone baſis produces a fine enamel of a 
deep 
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_ black, colour. My learned friend, Des- ö | 
dat Dolomieu, has ſufficiently eſtabliſhed that, 


diſtinction in his excellent memoirs. 


Similar layas are found at the foot. of Mount, 
Mezinc, in the Vivarais, near Pui, in Velai, 
on the Euganean Wann Caf in a | 


iſles of Ponces. 


It always proſe itſelf as a8. 3 a ſubject af 5 — Fa 
nilhment, on examining certain lavas, that. 
eee fires ſhould have melted into a 
OS which "NOW. -- appear O0 the q ; 
hardeſt conſiſtence, and that with ſcarcely I 


ſtream, ſtor 


any cane in aur dane organieationsys 


3 
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ROAD: FROM AROS TO ACHNACREGS. 


| White compact Fa wh: have heel their p N 


hardieſs. 


j 


O the road to Ledirkill, 1 obſerved forme: | 
hard compact and very White lavas. They N 


do not appear to have undergone any altera- 


tion, either ſpontaneouſly, or by means of 8 


emanations of gas. Their texture 18 pretty 
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be led into an error by truſting to their firſt 
appearance; for they have a very ſenſible 
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White mines of very rich ſpathoſe iron, of 
Which the colour . ee e 
indication. 


„ n i tov We * 
re n * * 
Free” Kat toe... 
« * 


3 to ſtones of tolfa with this differ- 
ence, that the latter are nowiſe magnetic, 
and that the former produce no allum. 


deriving their exiſtence from ſtones of the 
ſame nature as thoſe with a petrofiliceous baſe, | 
or a baſe of felt ſpar i in one maſs*, © 


; fone cauſes which tend to decompoſe or diſcolour lavas, 
thinks with me, that there are ſome of them naturally | 
White. © There are a number of lavas,” ſays this learned 
mineralogiſt, * of a white or whitiſh 9 which have | 


-  Ecjreumſtances, by the hardneſs, and the perfect preſer- | 
| 92 could inſtance a vaſt number of lavas which ** 


„ wt 


ſealy, "and bear 2 reſemblance £ to thoſe of 2 


8 certain felt ſpar. 3 


Their white colour does not FIR to an. 
nounce the preſence of i iron. But one Would 


action on the loadſtone. There are ſome 


The white lavas of Ledirkill 3 ſome re- 


1 am therefore induced to conſider the 
lavas of Ledirkill, as naturally white, and as 


„ AQHNA-;; 


6 b well ne 


« never been attacked by vapours, and which have not 
« ſuſtained the Jeaſt alteration. This is proved by local | 


tt vation of the felt ſpar and the micas which they contain. 
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Seb of Lime-ſtone, between two Banks f F ree- 1 
fone, in the midſt of the Lavas : and with * 


nites in rhe 12975 fone. 


Aour half a mite from Achnacrogs, ande TS, 
no great diſtance from the proſtrate column 
which I hows mentioned, and which the in- Ws 
habitants regard as the work of Offian, there 
is by the ſea · ſide a craggy ridge, upon which 
the waves beat with ſo — fury, nr | 
have torn the volcanic: och in feveral * 
tections. 

By inceſſatly wks thixnaceritmann | 
for ſo many ages, the waves have brought to 
view a bed of lime- ſtone, that formerly lay 
buried under a current of black baſaltic lava, ö 
of which the whole coaſt is formed. Te 
bed, which is at a medium, about fifteen feet 
broad, is completely uncovered for a ſpace WE 
at leaſt twenty toiſes in length at low water 
and loſes itſelf in the maſs of lavas which riſo e 
into hills as they recede from the coaſt, © | 
« tirally white; ſuch are thoſe of the Lan ane 


® tains near 1 nut. named granitello, ſeveral lavas of Etna, 
Germany, &c.” Memoirs on the iſlands. of Ponces, 


Ve Dolamigu Pare Arche, 1788, in Fro, . . 7 
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quantity of argillaceous earth ; it is good, 


his calcareous ſtratum does liot adhere 
termedium of two pretty thick beds of quart- 
the lava adheres; and had not the free-ſtone 


been uncovered by the daily and violent 
action of the ſea, it would never have been 


mous maſſes of baſaltic lava, a layer of cal · 
cCareous matter, incloſed itſelf between two 


ä The te; is grey, hard, 4 brittle | 
It is not very pure, being mixed with a ſmall 


however, for making lime: 15 found ſome 
belemnites in it, the largeſt of which were 
five inches in length, and an inch and a half 


in circumference towards the baſe. 
FR to the baſaltic lava. There is an in- 


zoſe free-ſtone with large grains, united by a 
cement partly calcareous. It is to theſe that 


imagined that there exiſted under theſe enor· 


fene“. ns e e e 


*In the 3 and . pages of my „5 
of Volcanos, I have mentioned ſome analogous, but much 
more remarkable appearances, which I obſeryed in the 
mountains of Chamarelle in Vivarais, near Villeneuve de 
Bery, where there are beds of lime-ſtone and baſaltic lavas 
paced in range lerefion, and where 1 are 


1 


| by 
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Grand natural beſt Ia all | renting g on ancient 


Jo ng e e af e on TR a 
| fide of the road from the houſe, and about 
fix hundred toiſes diſtant from it, we obſerved, 
cloſe by the ſea; a natural platform of a ſemi- 
circular ſhape, ſituated on an eminence which 
riſes about a hundred and fifty feet above the 
level of the water, and which is entirely com- 
poſed of black lavas of a baſaltic nature. 
This ſmall plain, which has a gentle ſlope, is 
bounded-on the ſouth "_ a nn vol. 
canic cliff. 

A vaſt head wall "WE a portion of the 
circle, formed by a baſaltic rock which riſes 
in the oppoſite quarter, and there thence re- 
ſults a kind of antique circus that fills one 
with aſtoniſhment at the firſt glance, — 
gives this ſingular place the appearance of a 130 
ruin as extraordinary as pictureſ que. 

The objects aſſume a new character of 
grandeur in proportion as they are approach⸗ 
ed; and the picture becomes more ſtriking 
when the height of the wall and its. aſtoniſh- 
ing regularity are vie Wee fi rom a near fitua- | 
tion. f 8 1 8 | 
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At feſt, one is is laſt in conſiderin how. s 


from what motive, human beings ſhould has 
raiſed, in a place ſo remote and deſert, a mo. 


ee CO Oo image of a Roman | 


; Theifantherthe bſery denne the mon 
4arpriſing does this kind of arena become. 4 
large angular breach in the midſt of the wall 
permits the eye to diſcover the interior of 
this antique ruin. On approaching the 


opening he feels a lively curioſity intet- 
mixed with -uncertainty, the ns · 
are of the object preſented to his view. Suchat 


leaſt were the ſenſations that my companions 


and myſelf experienced the firſt time that we 
went to ſee this remarkable place, whieh we 


conceived, even when quite cloſe to it, to be 
a monument of art. 

There is nothing here, 8 but the | 
3 nature, and one of the moſt extraor- 


dinary productions of ſubterraneous combuſ- 
tion; no leſs aſtoniſhing, perhaps, in its kind, 


than * which gave LO tothe oave of 


1 085d that a PO black bas 


Sites, cut -perpendicularly down, and de- 
ſcribing a natural ſegment of a circle, forms 


the 


incloſure. 


tention. It is eighty- nine feet long, perfectiy 


black baſaltes, of equal length, and placed 


= priſms, which are in good preſervation, 


the thickneſs of this wall which is detached 
on both ſides. Its facings are pretty even, and 


it exceeds twenty-five feet in height. It is 
connected, at its northern entremity only, 


which forms the: circular bottom of the am- 
phitheatre. 
The breach in * middle of the wall is 


that is, even with the ground, and forty feet 


give a very pictureſque appearance of a ruin 
to the whole of the circus. This opening is 
3 the effect of an earthquake. I 
about forty” -priſms'within the wall 
which co cemed to have | belonged to it, and 
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33 of the circus. Avaſt wall, per- 
 feltly upright, forms the nnn, of FOO, p 


This wonderful wall u engrofſed all « our * | 
ſtraight, and compoſed entirely of priſms of 
above each other; that is, all 


and pretty equal, laid one upon another, form 
it ſtands erect without any buttreſs, though 
with a projecting part of the volcanic rock 


fourteen fot four inches wide at bottom, 


the top. It forms a large obtuſe. angle, and 
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about ies without. But theſe are no- 


thing to what would be ſtill neceſſary to fill 
it up; and it is not very probable that any 
perſon carried them away. The ſea is at pre- 


ſent a hundred feet diſtant from the wall, and 
* 1 lower than it. It is ee how- 


part at ſome very remote — and carried 


off the greater portion of the materials which 


are wanting. This conjecture, will perhaps, 
appear more probable than the firſt, when J 
ſhall: have deicribed other objects in the vi- 
cinity of the wall, which are well fitted to 
throw ſome light on the theory of its forma- 
tion. I ſhall ſhortly return to this ſubject. | 
Nothing is better calculated to convey an 


idea of this baſaltic wall than the manner in 
which the wood for firing is arranged in 


the wood-yards of Paris. It is well known 
that theſe pieces are all of the ſame length, 


and that they are piled up horizontally above 


each other. 1 do not mean thoſe enormous 
piles which over top the houſes, and form vaſt 


maſſes of wood]; becauſe, in that caſe, the pieces 
are placed longitudinally and croſſwiſe. alter | 
nately, but I mean thoſe kinds of walls: the 
amen of which 21 of the length e ö 


0 


eres ep sc ff A. | 129 
ſingle piece and which are carried only be © 
the height of ten or twelve feet, that the wood | 


may be more at hand for daily fle. 
I A. obliged to uſt this trivial conparifn] 


in ordeß t to make myſelf better underſtood, It 


is not ealy to be perſpicuous, and at the fame 


time to avoid fatiguing the reader with details 
too minute or imperfectly expreſſed, when it | 


is neceſſary to deſcribe objects which Nature 
ſcems to have produced in her capricious mo- 
ments, to embarraſs us with aberrations of 
which ſhe exhibits a few examples only. 


I am fully conſcious of my inability to ex- 


848 all that I ſaw, or all that I felt, on ſeeing 
| the volcanic circus in the vicinity of Achna- 
regs,” 2 therefore entreat the moſt ample 
indulgetice with” reſpect to what 1 have al- 
ready ſaid, and what I have yet to obſerve. 


be height" of the great wall is twenty 


fie feet ten inches, its thickneſs ſeven feet 


ten inches, And the priſms, of which! it is com- 


poſed, are conſequently of the ſame length. ö 


The priſms are pentagonal, hexagonal and 


ſeven ſided. A very few are quadrangular; 


but the moſt common are the pentagonal and 


bexagonal. They are black, hard, found} in 
their cure and magnetic. ' = ©: 
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ſhape and ſize, in excellent preſervation; and 


out any adheſion; that is, they might be caſily 


moſaic work. 
| courſes are likewiſe of the ſame mould; but 
from the natural effect of contraction at the 


— 


af the incumbent maſs at a period long ſub- 


The firſt > cight courſes of . 
the wall are formed of priſms of the ſame 


placed horizontally one above another With- 


raiſed one after another. But they lie ſo cloſe 
upon each other that there 1 is no VACANCY be- 
tween ther except merely the lines of ſepara: 


tion which define the priſms, and give the 
facings of this fingular wall a reſerablance to 
The priſms which Fair the firſt cake 


they are cut tranfverſely in ſome parts, either 


time of the lava's cooling, or from the weight 


ſequent to their formation... 


The wall commences towards. the weſt, 
Woe it ſupports itſelf againſt a rock of lava, 


It then takes a ſouth-caſt direction, and tucu- WW | 
ing, ſtretches along to the north-north-welt, MI. 
and afterward to the ſouth- ſouth · eaſt. It is ; 
not of an equal height throughout. The K 


higheſt part, which is alſo the bed preſerved, | 
is twenty-five feet ten inches, as I have ſtated 
already; ; the other. dtn. are about twenty 
ce 


wall fo high, of ſuch regular conſtruction, 
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ae feet ſeven inches high. It is detached on 


both ſides, and is, in all, eighty- nine feet in 
length, including the breach. The greateſt 
diameter of the ER which is rather of an 


oval than Eircular form, is ſixty- ſix feet eight 
inches; and to bring all the meaſurements 


into one view; I may repeat, that the wall is 
a hundred feet diſtant from the ſea, and 


ſtands on a ground entirel y covered with lava, 


and raiſed forty feet above the level of the | 


lea in ordinary tides: 


It is doubtleſs very difficult to conceive how 
the lava, when flowing, could have formed a 


* 


aileotifelted with any other mats, and com- 


poſed entirely df differently fided. priſms, 
placed horizontally by the ſide of each other, 


with fuch order and perfect ſymmetry, that 


the art of the moſt able ſtone- cutter could 
never have 5 1 them with N dex. 
weit: 

Ihis problem, EF; Which is certainly by 


attended with great difficulties, finds, on the 


ſpot itſelf, ſome means of folution, arifing 


from particular cireumſtances capable of con- 


veying ſome idea of the manner in which 


ti ptiſmatie wall was formed. 
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For this 1 it is neceſſary andy; to ſtep 


about forty paces towards the ſouth- Outh- 


eaſt part of the circus, which is cloſe by the 


- ſea. There two facts may be diſcovered, 
5 Which ſerve to n this remarkable 


theory. 


Ham * that 1 Rk pat 7 17 on the 
Got, and that I fo carefully traced all the 
windings of this ſingular V oleanic monument; 
for, otherwiſe, this important obſervation 
might have eſcaped me. 

Iwo extenſive excavations materally foamed 
in the lava itſelf, one of which is twenty-two 


feet deep, ſixteen fegt broad, and a hundred 


and forty-ſix feet long, and the other cighty- 
five long, nineteen bed, and twenty-one 
deep, at a medium, ſeem as if they had been 


deſignedly placed there, at no great diſtance 
from each other, to invite the obſerver to re- 


pair thither in order to learn the manner in 
which nature 1 in the conſtruttion of 
. ::... 

Let the reader imagine to himſelf, for a 
moment, two ſtreams of lava of a con- 
ſiderable thickneſs, which at the time. of 
ſome great eruption, have flowed parallel to 


_ other, with an interval of ſeveral toiſes 
8 | between 


4 £5 
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between thein: The caſe 18 not without; a 
ptecedent, at Ætna, the volcano of the iſle of | 
Bourbon, and elſewhere. From theſe two 
ſtreams reſult a long and deep; gallery, or a 
kind of covert. way, more or lefs ſtraight, 
more or leſs circular or winding, according to 
local circumſtances, and the obſtacles which 
might fave occurred in their progreſs. | 5 
Eut admitting that two currents of lava 
might, by approaching each other, form a 
gallery, ſtill it may be aſked, how is it 
pofſible that they ſhould aſſume à direc= 
tion ſo equal and ſo parallel as to produce a - 
channel nearly uniform throughout, and of 
which the interior ſurface is been even? 
I might reply, that the caſe may have 
etifted. fince we have ſeveral inſtances of it, 
and I would add, that naturaliſts know very 
well, that in great eruptions, the lava does 
not flow along with the ſame fluidity as melted 
metals, but in the ſtate of à thick paſte, 
which the air, by cooling the parts expoſed to 
its influence, conſolidates in an erect poſition. 
This is a fact which may be witneſſed in a 
number of inſtances, in which the boiling 
lava proceeds along ſlow ly, but at the ſame 
time to a great ace: ina W 88 with per- 
x3. _ TM 
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pendicular ſides, What is. ſtill more ur. 


of a gallery formed by two o parallel currents 
of lava. 


all ſituated. We have, then, only to ſuppoſe 


the thick and deep ſlime which generally 
covers its bottom, a bank of ſhifting ſand, or 


prifing is, that theſe currents are ſometimes 
ſeen to divide i into two parts, like two branches 
of a river, on merely meeting with a body 
which one might ſuppoſe they could ee y 
overturn, ſuch as a ſtone mound, or even a 
houſe, Sir William Hamilton has accurately 
obſerved, and deſcribed this aſton iſhing phe- 
nomenoa in his excellent delociption of the 
eruption of Veſuvius. 

Other cauſes may contribute to give regu- 
larity and ſmoothneſs to the interior Wein 85 


The volcano, for inſtance, may have been 
1 or only in the vicinity of the ſea, 
where thoſe at preſent in activity are almoſt 


two currents of lava, flowing at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from each towards the water, and ex- 
tending under it to a certain diſtance. The 
ſudden cooling, the reſiſtance of the fluid, 


other unknown cauſes, may give. riſe to what 
ſo much aſtoniſhes us, namely, the paralle!- 


I and equality of the interior ſurface, 
It 


and perfect def We of theſe works of nature. 
It is ſufficient that the fact exiſts, and that it 
cannot be doubted, after examining the two 
large and deep galleries mentioned above, 
which appear in open view at no great diſ- 
tance from the circus, and which enable us 
to explain the formation of the great wall. 1 
have only to entreat the readers“ patience 
and indulgence for the details, already too 
long and tedious, which I am obliged to enter 
into in order to make myſelf intelligible upon 
a ſubſect, dry and difficult in itſelf, but cal. 
culated to entertain with curious facts fuch as 
are attached to theſe kind of aps and ob- 
 fervations. A 
The firſt of the two e was Sul as 
ſtrongly to excite our attention at firſt fight. 
[ have already ſaid that it is eighty- five feet 
long, ninetgen broad, and twenty-one feet of 
average depth. It is wholly uncovered. 
There is no accets to it, however, except at 
one place, where, with a little addreſs, and 
by the aid of ſome blocks of lava which have 
fallen in and „ one 
* deſcend to the bn, IN 
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Thb t and profound excavation is the 
feet imply of two cur rents. proceeding i in 
the fame. direction, with an interval of fif. 
teen feet between them. The lava of Which 
they are compoſed is black, and of the kind 
| which I have denominated in the M ineralogy 
. of Volcanos, gravelly lava; that is, Which 
has little adheſion and falls naturally into gra-. 
velly ſplinters, in the form of knobs of a 
greater or ſmaller bulk having a general ten- 
deney to ſeparate in that manner, particularly 
in the parts expoſed to the air and to the 
3 alternate effects of dryneſs and humidity, + 
Matters being in this ſtate, and the channel 
or gallery being formed, it then ſerved asa mould 
to a current of baſaltic lava, compact, homo- 
geneous, and of great folidity, which ſubſe- | 
quently flowed into it, and thus created a 
mething ſimilar to the onion wall of . 
the Rains bog pond aging . ww! | 
As the current of baſaltic E would pour 
along the channel ina bsiling ſtate, its ſides, 
that is, the parts in cofitact- With the faces of 
the gallery muſt have neceſſarily been the 
firſt cooled. The caloric thus eſeaping by the 
ſides, the lava would ſhrink into a ſmaller 


bulk and muſt thenoe have unavoidably cracked 
intg 


heat, and. the gaſeous emanations forcing,the 


ben that this dove, of caſt; wall thould 
| into horizontal priſras, of ſeveral ſid 
naturally one aboye another 


# 
„ 


The outer walls, Which eee a 


need only have been attacked and deſtroyed 
by the water, either gradually during a lapſe; 


of the moſt ſolid materials, being thus ſtripped 


in a miraculous manner, and. to hay 
out of the earth as an : anaphi heatric: 
| coration, | ie 2 44 ** wet Feier „ 18 SF „eagle 


This is, preciſely has. happened in the 


| the middle of the gallery I have mentioned, 
there appears a perpendicular: wall, three and 


liveſted of lava, detached on both Aides, and 
entirely compoſed of priſmatic columns laid, 


horizontally above each other, but preſe 


23 


vented. 
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110 pieces of a ' priſmatic form. The lob.of 25 


matter to contract itſelf, th e reſult, muſt have 


zed 
* 


5 ids | 


and which are, compoſed, of a gravelly earth. | 


of time, or by ſome. extraordinary. agitation 5 5 
the ſea; and the middle wall, which conſiſted 


of its mould, would appear to have been erected | 


6-56 


preſent caſe, at leaſt to ſuch a degree as to, 1 
admit of no doubt reſpecting the fact: For, i in 


| a half feet thick, and eight high, completely, 


| certain agu adheſion, which has pre- 


w_ AY hed x g * 
— I 2 1 was re N e ar rn Caritas 26 49h ae 
8 a 5 = R * . „ Pons ; 
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vented them from falling, and enabled them 
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to reſiſt the action of time and the elements] 


which Ty could 8 otherwite have withs 


thought! ſhould never weary — 
this wall. I could walk round it with caſe; | 
the whole breadth of the gallery being only | 


nineteen feet, of which the "priſmatic: wall 


red only four and a half; fo that 


| le nearly in the midſt of a vacant 
ſpace of fourteen feet fax inches, mu feyen 
ue tate en Lach: nde. = 


This vacancy was probably once filled up 


with the fame gravelly lava of which the fides 


of the gallery corrſiſt. The fea, which ruthes | 
into the gallery with violence during tem- 
peſtuous weather and ſpring tides, by an aper- 


ture which communicates with it, muſt have 


carried off the gravellous lava wanting, and 


Ain the center of which the wall was in 


5 » 
It Apes that Hot tb tobte 2c 
of time, rain, hoar-froft, and the ſea, on the 


gravelly lava of the gallery, the wall will one 


day be entirely ' {tripped of any incloſure on 
cither fide, and that no veſtige will remain 


_ of the primitive mould to which it owes its 
formation, 


1 
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1 have now only to mention its preſent 


whilſt that of the oi in which it is W 
| is twenty-one feet. 


ing, that it is probable that the wall w 


1dhere to each other, the ſea muſt have uns 

dermined and carried them away. + 
examination of the 
a ſmall diſtance from the firſt, and on which 
I ſhall dwell for a moment only. 


the other, is a hundred and forty-ſix feet long, 
twenty-two feet deep, and ſixteen feet broad. 


currents, which have ſerved to form it, con- 


higheſt tides, 


5 


n e eee e e eee eee 406. e e e N e ODE PoE] 


height, which is no more than eight feet, 
L reflected upon this fad © on the 1 att [ 
think I ſhall be able to account for it by _ 


once higher, but that the upper courſes; e 5 
| ing been formed of - priſms which did not 


econd gallery, which is at 
This gallery, which is nc ld 


lt may be regarded, in one ſenſe, at leaſt, as 
| the reverſe of the former. The two parallel 


ſolid maſs, which has reſiſted all the injuries 
of the weather, the action of che air, and the 


A ſtream of SRP, Head * 
ccupied alſo the: IO of this vaſt 
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gwilery. But che baſiſtic'Invs' of this fectn 
dary current conſiſted of a paſte och 
and ſo well amalgamated, and which had 6 
great a tendency to divide into regular and 
perfect; that they Hy Hortzorttally upon each 
other without any connbction or adhefion 
between them, as far as I cGuld judge from à 
ſmall part of it remaining towards the begin- 
ning of 5 which: the oy Ga not " 
. e 
The ſig of this remnant are 550 
aſtoniſſuing from their excellent ſtate of pre · 
ſervation and the complete regularity of their 
form. They ſeem as if they had been placed 
there with all the care and art of human 
hands: ſo very wonderful is the fymmetry | 
and perfection of their arrangement. There 
is not one of theſe priſms, picked up at ran- 
dort, which W not N in a en of 
natural: hiſtory. _ ESTI 
Their want of 0 tas hiker the 8 
of their gradual demolition; for the waves 
meeting-the | moſt  obſtinate reſiſtance from 
the ſides of the gallery, which are of unſhaken 
ſolidity, directed all their fury againſt the priſms, 
which they eafily undermined and dragged into 
thedepth of the ocean. Thus has the priſmatic 
Fons 5 b wall 


3 
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wall been entirely deſtroyed, whilſt the | 4 
mould, which contribute to form it remains 1 
unimpaired. FF i 
| Such is the manner in \ ein 0 1 
| frequently the agents of deſtruction, are able i 
to create, or rather to imitate, by a ſucceſſion 48 
' faccidentalcircumſtances, productions which: 4 
cannot be effected by mankind without moch | 
labour and a train of tedious and difficult: 4 
means and combinations ®. e 7:73 4668 1 
I made theſe obſervations on che ſpot in the e — n 4 
October, 1784. Deodat Dolomieu, three years afterwards, 1 
that is, in the month of July, 1787, on viſiting the iſles of> | lf 
Ponces diſcovered a fimilar wall, but conſiſting. offmuch | 
ſmaller priſms: As the compariſon may be intereſting to | 


Naturaliſts, I hall make uſe of the language of my friend £5 

The ſmall baſaltes are very numerous in the iſles of Pon- 
ces. They are found in a multitude of places, but princi- 
i pally in the rocks of Chiardiluna, to the leſt of the ſubter- 

| © rancous gallery. I here are thouſands: of them on both + 
«ſides of the ſmall bay of St. Mary, eſpecially on the 
„mountain in the rear of the houſes. Theſe ſmall priſ- 
* matic columns naturally ſplit aſunder and fall into A 51 
"ſea, Some of them are of the molt perfect regularity,, | 

und exhibit. all the variety of forms of which theyare * |} 


wie, 2 


| N ſuſceptible. They are ſeen in heaps of different forms, WE. 
bat more frequently piled horizontally on each-othay, . | ol. 
1 *and riſing above the ground in the form of walls which "Os 
berfectiy reſemble thoſe in the ancient fabricks called 1 
„era reticulata, Several rows or walls made of priſms . + 
0 -teatly a foot ek riſe one bebind nene 2 = - 1.2 27 
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5 pr ent level of the ſea; and the wall itſelf 
z ſtill twenty-five feet ten inches high, it 


feet ten inches in that quarter, unleſs we ſup- 


exploſion. 


ther informed me, that the wall commences to 


dred paces long; that it is at leaſt fifty feet 
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preceding e it woutd 
8 that the grand wall which forms the 
volcanic circus of Achnactegs, can have ng 
other than the ſame origin: But as the flat. 
tract on which it ſtaiids is forty feet above the 


muſt follow that the ſea has fallen fixty-five 


poſe that the coaſt has been elevated by the 
incalculable efforts of ſome vaſt un 


Mr. Anderſon, WhO travelled by command 
of the Engliſh government, with a view to 
the fiſheries, through ſevetal of the Hebrides, | 
at the time I viſited them, told me, that he I 
ſaw in the ifle of Iſlay, a volcanic wall of the 
fame kind with that of Achnacregs, reſpeQiing 
which I had given him ſome details. He fur- 


the weſt of the iſland in a place called Cove; 
that it deſcribes a diagonal line of three hun- 


Dolomieu entertains the ſame opinion with me reſpedt- 
ing the theory of theſe walls ; he regards them as having 
been formed by incloſure in the interſtices of the lava. 

Memoire fur les iſles Ponces, by Deodat Dolomiei. 
Paris 1788, in 8vO. 98 and following pages. 
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- bya narrow channel which may be croſſed from 


_ almoſt touches the main land, by a point 


fifty toiſes broad. I croſſed the iſle of 


whitiſh colour, and others which were 
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Tra iſles of Mutland ed: are Span 
Achnacregs in leſs than four hours. Kerrera 


which runs out towards Oban ; for the 
ſtrait on that fide is in ſome places not above 


Kerrera diagonally in order to get to a 
ſmall ferry-boat, which was at one of it 
extremities. 

A part of the iſland is volcanic. On the 
coaſt fronting Mull there are collections of 
compact lavas diſpoſed in maſſes and in large 
currents. This baſaltic lava appears ſome- 
times in the form of priſt ms, which are not 
very regular, at leaſt in the places which! 
had an opportunity of examining. ] alto 
found ſome rocks of micaceous ſchiſtus of a 
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erocniſh.- with a fibrous texture. Theſts 1 
chiltus or hneiſs are compoſed of 1 „ 
ſteatites and {mall ſcales of mia. 1 
Near the rocks of micaceous Chiftus th 1 i | 
is found common ſlate of a deep grey colour 5 | | 
approaching to black, the beds of which are = 
almoſt even with the ground: quarries might 


be eaſily opened here with great avis „ 
tage to the country. They would ev»en | 
become an object of commerce. Among 

the ſlate there are found ſome brilliant 


pyrites, the cryſtalizations « of which are 1 
rubical. _ | 
Such were the objects which: engroſſed 
my attention in the iſle of Kerrera, "when 
| obſerved a good deal of paſture ground, 
and ſome e parts bearing barley 
and oats. The cottages were ſcattered to 
the right and left, but they \ were few in 
number, | 
I was only four hours in ON . 1 
[Whole length of the iſland. I found at its | ö | 
o Natremity the ferry- boat which I men : 
” tioned above. It was a ſmall kiff managt, Þ} f 
ere by a ſingle man. I was fatigued. I made 1 
10 the batman proceed directly to Oban, where : =! 
| landed in leſs than an hour, and I _ gn 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Den 1 e — = 


Pearls. Daęſcription of theſe Pearls and - 
angin. 


W. left Oban on the 7th of October, at 
ſx in the morning, to proceed to Dalmally. 
The diſtance is about twenty-four miles, along 
a ſtony road, paſſing through ravines. We 


ſeven in the evening. 


s about midway ; it is a ſmall hamlet, built 
at the union of a branch of Loch Awe, with 
| Loch Etive, which has ſufficient water for 
{mall veſſels, and where ſalmon abounds. _ 
We viſited an iron foundery, at a ſmall 


ing ſituation, embelliſhed around with woods, 
ferdant banks, and cultivated fields. A 


1 L-2 1 : rendered 
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Lead Ore.—Killin—River Muſcle containing 


| irmved at the place of our deſtination worn : 


Bunhave, of which I have already e 


liance from Bunhave. It ſtands in a charm- al 


beautiful avenue led to the Loch, which 
Vas at this time covered with veſſels, that 


1 
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6 rendered the ſcene ſo much the more en- 
cChanting. This delightful ſpot formed a 
ſtrong contraſt with the barren mountains of | 
reddiſh porphyry, and the piles of rocky 
fragments with which it is ſurrounded. 
We were agreeably ſurpriſed to find an 
eſtabliſhment of this kind in fo diſtant a part 
of Scotland, where cultivation and the ans 
have made ſo little progreſs ; we Were in- 
formed that it belonged to an Engliſh com- 

pany who had been be to eo works 

in this place in conſequence of the abun- 

dance of wood and water and its rs: 

to the ſea. 

We waited upon the manager of the works, 

: N 50 received us very politely, and ſhewed us 
Fs ſome iron of a very fine quality, the reſult of 
his labours. I expreſſed my aſtoniſhment 
that this iron ſhould be made in a place where 
there was no indication of ore, and obſerved 
to him, that I had not ſeen the ſmalleit veſ- 
tige of any all the way from Oban. He re. 
plied, that my ſurpriſe was very natural, for 
that the ore uſed in this foundery was brouglt 
in veſſels from Cumberland; he then ſhewed 
me ſome collections of red hematites, part! 
"Hecompoled, of an excellent quality and rich 
in iron. 5 «x x 
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This eſtabliſmment appeared to be e 
ducted with equal {kill and economy; but the F 1 i | 
wood was beginning to become ſcarce, as tie 3 1 
neighbouring foreſts were not ſufficiently ex- ; 
tenſive to yield conſtant and regular ſupphes.! 
t is therefore to be feared chars this Mans 1 
cannot be carried on much longer. 

On arriving at Dalmally I had the Pieces 2 | 
| of ſeeing our good friend, Patrick Fr afer, Who 1 

ſupped and paſſed the evening with us. He 


informed me of new reſearches he had made 116 1 
with reſpect to the poetry of Oſſian, ſome 1 1 
fragments of which he had recovered, in the . 0 


ifferenit excurſions he made for that purpoſe 
among the inhabitants of the mountains, and 
little frequented places of this part of Scot- 5 
nd. He had alſo enriched his collection „ 
with other poems made by the more modern 
bards of the country. This worthy man, ß 
a mild, modeſt character, and paſhonately 4 
| fond of literature, was unfortunately placed 

like an exile in the midſt of theſe barren and 
melancholy mountains, where, to preſerve 

lis exiſtence, he was obliged to perform the | 
functions of a ſchoolmaſter. Tearneſtly with = 
that his condition may be ameliorated. The 3 
Antiquarian Society, eſtabl iſhed at Edinburgh, 
'L 3 1 W 
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| wah FO well to employ the en and 
activity of Patrick Fraſer in reſearches ten, 
ing the ancient ſtate of ſcience and literature 
in Scotland. He has the advantage of being 
perfectly maſter of the original language of. 
his country, which has not the ſmalleſt re- 
lation to the E nghth. N75 
Patrick Fraſer 3 that 1 eld | fend 
ſome French books which he wanted; 
and, on my return to Paris, 1 thall haſten to 
pay to him this ſmall teſtimony of my eſteem 
for his talents, and reipect. for his moral qua- 
lities ?. + I can only,“ ſaid he, in return, 
<« give you my add:efs, and offer you my poor 
& ſervices in this country.” I here with 
- pleaſure tranſcribe this addreſs in Englith, 
that thoſe who; may feel an intereſt in know- | 
ing this affable and amiable man may not be 
ignorant of the place of his reſidence. It | 
was exactly as follows: “ Patrick +raſer, 
& Schoolmaſter, of Glenorchy, by Inveraray, 


. r 
agreeable to him; but the diſtance and the difficulty of 


communication. to this - diſtant. part of Scotland, have 
doubtleſs, prevented me from hearing from him; it is 


$ £4 


even door chat he has weider received m o ee nor 
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ded next | 


We flept at Dalmally, and proce ce 
morning to Tindrum; the journey was only 


twelve miles, but we wiſhed to arrive in ame 
that we might have an opportunity of examin- 


ing the lead ore wWhichwe were informed was 
tobe ſeen in the neighbourhood of that place. 
The valley of Glenlochy, through which 
we paſſed, is in ſome places very agreeable, 
It is ſkirted with hills which are covered 
with flocks of ſheep ; but we found that the 
mountains. cloſed” as we advanced, and the 
ſoil became marſhy and ſterile. The turf 
with which it was covered, gave a very diſ- 
mal hue to the face of the country, which 
excited in our minds a ſenſation of cereals. 


ponding melancholy. 
The hamlet of Tindrum ecafifts of only 


a few houſes which are almoſt all detached; 


it ſtands upon a low marſhy piece of ground: 


a humid 47 unwholeſome we renders 


its fituation very diſagreeable. 
I Fhe place where the lead ore is had is 
dot far diſtant from the iron, but it is very 


elevated. It is neceſſary to form the galle- 


ries in a very high mountain of difficult acceſs. 
They are cut throu gh a grey micaceous 


Aae rock, which * ee with A 


K's _ 
. ' . * 
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| conſiderable. quantity of white quartz : : the 
! 88 vein of lead ore is found in a matrix of the 
* latter ſubſtance. The ore is uſually accom- 
panied by pyrites or horn- ſtone, and it is ſuf, 
ficiently abundant. It is ſometimes covered 
with fine eryſtals of calcareous ſpar. The 
galleries in general are in a very bad con- 
dition, - a: d the wotka are 1 negligent) 
e FE 

When the pieces . ore are Hernia they 
are broken with \ hammers, they are then 


waſhed to ſeparate the ore from foreign 1ubs 
: ſtances, which, when thus prepared, is tranſ- 


ported to a foundery fituated in the valley at 
the bottom of the mountain: charcoal and 

| turf are uſed in ſmelting it; but do not 
- Kknowin what proportion, becauſe the foun- 
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** 


| dery was not worked at this time, on account 
of ſome reparations which were then making 
I in the furnace. Beſides, the Englith, as well 
I as the Dutch, are very reſerved in explain- 
q ing their proceſſes, even in the moſt fimple 
| arts, which they always exerciſe with a kind 
q of myſtery: It is not ſo in France; there 
the managers of the moſt intereſting eſta- 


bliſhments, are in general very complaiſant, 
and frankly communicate to a ſtranger all 
the information he can deſire, | 


I obſerved. 
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coal. From this, I preſumed, that in uſing the 


carefully huſbanded, on account of the dif- 
tance of the cool ad the I _ land- 


Carr iag gh 


be ſcarce, that a ſimilar mixture of peat and 


the works to inform me in what proportions 


deaf ear to my requeſt, and changed the © con- 
verfation to ſome other topic. © 


ments upon the ſubject, and there is no doubt 
of their being attended with ſucceſs; parti- 
eularly if coindaed by perſons well acquainted 
with the anon vl he 8 and WP WIR 
are to be uſed. 


Ad valuable, 1 
; Ile 
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1 obſerved under vaſt ſheds conſiderable 
piles of peats, and near them a heap of pit< 


peats, a mixture of a fourth or fifth part f 
coal is added. The latter article muſt be 


It would be Jefireatile for 5 sti of j 
our manufactories in which wood" begins to 


— INES DI EL — —ñ — * 


coal ſhould be employed, where they can be 
procured.” "As ſhould have been happy to 
ſupport my recommendation with an exam- 
ple, I begged of one of the ſuperintendants of 


— . . > nates bene he tea 


the peat and coal were uſed ; but he turned a 


It is very ealy, however, to make experi- 


It appears that this 8 of Tindrum | 
have formerly been much more . | 
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by. road. a5 a as et in n 
pPearance. I much doubt whether another 
8 eee It is made upon a bot- 
tom of ſpungy turf, which permits the water 

to ſiltrate eafily through its elaſtic and moving 
fſubſtance, without however becoming marſhy. 
for carriages paſs over it without _ incon- 

venience. 
But what ddd It moſt eee 
elm is, that it extends in - this Rate for 
ſeveral leagues, between two cloſe mountains, 
covered. with a black turf, on which there 
grow nothing but ſhort. heath and ſome yel- 
lowiſh. moſſes, that diſtil * Waters drop by | 
drop, on all fides. . 
The mind ſoon e the gloomy 
1 and is more and more overcaſt with 
fadneſs, as the traveller advances ; but on 
reaching the extremity of this kind of ſombte 
gallery, the ſcene is ſuddenly changed, the 
herizon expands, and: the fine "alley of Glen | 
Dechart, ſucceeded 15 that of ſe, open 
His view. 15 

Here limpid and copiaus > ont! teeming 
with fiſh; glide in ſerpentine meanders, 


range 590 n verdure, and . mm 
ſhades 


ſhaded with wide ſpreading trees. On every 
| fide appear neat ruſtic 


ſheep, and 
tend them make the air reſound with their 


their dances. 


our full eaſe, and reached Killin before night. 


fat nothing more than a hamlet,” co 


aloe hung ſeveral native birds, Which hi 


Thornton Sb e as be __ _ 


1 ſoon perceived from his manner and his lan- 
guage that he was a Frenchman ; his perſon 
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| habitations,. With nu- 
the young ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes who. 
ſongs, and animate the e bene n 
This day _ ods „ poet at 
' Killin, e called a town, 18 in | 


of a few ſcattered houſes at the extremity: of 
Loch Tay. The inn is very: plain in its ap- 
pearance, but its accommodations are tale? 
ably good, and the landlord is a very civib 
man. Over the chimney- piece of a. ſmall 


gel bad carefully Ruffed with ſtraw, among 
others a white wood-cock, which Wilkam 


heath-cocks: - = beit 
We were about e 0 0 8te tas 4 ö 


I was ſurprized with hearing a ſtranger, who 
Wiſhed to ſpeak with me, call me by myr name: R 


ae was ſomewhat known to me. I told 


\ 


0 e ee, eee e 1 w 


who it ab chard "tm oth honour of ad. 
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m that F thought I had ſeen him in Paris) 
not at Ps moment recolleg 


rg „„ am Bombelles,“ faid he ; «| 

c travel like yourſelf, for pleaſure and in- 
ec ſtruction. I am now on my way to Port 
<- Patrich, where I defign to embark for Ire. 
land.“ It was from one of our ſervants 


tat he heard of my being in the inn, where 


__ had js arrived himfelf in one of Lord 
Bredalbane's carriages, at A b e he 
nad gone to ſpend a few days. 
J had never had any intimacy 9 M. de 
Bombelles. But two Frenchmen who meet 


each other in the Wilds of Scotland are not 
long in forming an acquaintance; and we 


had beſides ſeveral common friends. From 
the courſe which M. de Bombelles purſued, 


as well as from a number of military and 


other charts which he had along with him, I 
judged that diplomacy and politics were more 
ſuitable to his taſte than the natural ſciences 


or the arts, and that he was probably charged 


with ſome particular miſſion, very foreign 
from the object of my ſtudies. © I ought, how- 
F to fo: M. de, Bombelles's talents 11 


3-3. 


nothin 


* 
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nothing which was in any degree intereſting = 
to his country. This I had an opportunity | = 
of judging from ſome oſtenſible parts of a 3 ö 1 
| well-written journal, which he communicated = 
| to me at the time, and in which I ſaw ſeveral 
articles relative to rural economy and com- 
merce, and likewiſe a curious phyſical fa& 
teſpecting a very extraordinary flux and reflux; 
which had been recently ſeen in Loch Tay. 99 


I had already heard it mentioned in the Duke f 
of Argyle's, at Inveraray; and M. de Boms« 


belles, during his ſtay at Lord Bredalbane's, 

which is cloſe to the lake, received: the beſt 

information that could be procured on the 

ſubje&t. I ſhall here inſert the note which he 

gave me, as it ſerved to direct my enquiries 

e 1 en che e on the NE 15 

1 Baden the hours of b nd nine inthe” 

morning of the 1 ath of September (1784) 

© the water of the eaſtern part of Loch Tay _- 

© retreated to the diſtance of more than three: 

hundred feet from its ordinary hraits, and: 4: 

_ * the whole of that ſpace, in which it ws '- ; 

generally three feet deep, was left quite al | i 

dry. The water on leaving it, ebbed too; 

2 warde the weſt, but met with a contrarx | } 
; 15 Wave, 
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« companied with much foam. The waters 
e thus ruſhing in oppoſite directions, formed 
«© by their junction one vaſt wave, which 
moved towards the ſouth, ſtill preſerving 
« height of more than four feet above the 
4 level of the lake, and remained in that 
c fate nearly ten minutes. This extraordi- 
ct nary tide then began to fubſide gradually, 
« and in about an hour and a half entirely 
6 diſappeared. It is very fingular, that during 
© this phenomenon, the ſky was perfectly 
< was no perceptible motion at the oppoſite 
* extremity-of the lake. Two days after, 
the fame: appearance recurred ; but one 


4 hour later, and not in ſo remarkable a de- 


« gree. — Note extracted from the Journal 
of M. de Bombelles, gth of October 1784. 

M. de Bombelles'* took the road to In- 
veraray; whilſt I made a little longer ſtay at 


Eillin, to procure as much information as poſ- 
"_ relative to hw en bee of e river 


* 


. a alder eren 
Tay, 


| Sarge wo Thragal. 
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| ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 4 19% 
ny which here coma into the lake; to which | 
it gives name. 

The maſter of the; inn, 5 eim eh ex 
erted himſelf reſpecting every thing that 
could gratify my curioſity, brought me two 
fiſhers, whoſe ans Ne was 
ſearching for pearks. tar 0 
| They conducted us to Fl river 0 runs 
in a very pure ſtream upon a bottom of ſand 
or pebbles, and they ſoon brought up ſeveral 

dozens of ſhells, from three and a half to : 

four inches long, and a little more than two 
inches broad; their exterior colour was a deep 

| brown, inclining a little to green. The upper 

ſhell was thick, and of a fine mother- of- pearl 
colour within, lightly tinged with rofe 
colour. I regarded this ſpecies as be- 
longing to the na pictorum of Linæus, or at 
leaſt, as very nearly reſembling it. e 

The fiſhers, in conſideration of a handſome 

reward, which we promiſed them, engaged to 
open theſe ſhells in our preſence upon the 

bank. But they ſtipulated for the reſervation 

of the pearls, if any ſhould be found, that they 
might ſell them to us at a een en 

and to this propoſition. we acceded. | 
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Imagining from this that we ſhould put 
higher value on thoſe which might be found, 
while we were preſent ; theſe artful practi. 
tioners brought with them ſome pearls, which 
they dexterouſly introduced into ſeveral of the 
ſhells in opening them. They appeared to 

be well exercifed in this petty fort of impo- 
_fition; which, however, I detected in a manner 
that aſtoniſhed and perplexed them, and that 
deſerves. to be mentioned, as it depended 
upon a memorable fact with regard to one of 
the cauſes which contribute to the formation 
of pearls. OW 
I deſired them to open the muſeles before 
my fellow -travellers, whilſt I went to amuſe 
myſelf with fiſhing ſome of them; but they 
were to inform me when they diſcovered 
any pearls. . I was ſoon called and ſhewn a 
very fine pearl, perfectly round, and of a 
good colour. I looked at the ſhell and the 
pearl,, and then told them, that the latter 
was not found in the muſcle ſhewed me. 
The fiſhers aſſured me that it was, and ap- 
pealed to the teſtimony of my companions, 
who confirmed their aſſertion. I aſſured the 
latter, however, that they were deceived, and 
begged them to Fateh more e narrowly the next 
time. 


as 8 
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ume. I retired a few ſteps, and a minute or 
two after I heard one exclaim, we have found if 
| another. I went up, and on examining the 
muſcle, I pronounced that the pearl had, for | 
that time alſo, been ſlipped into the ſhell. "The 
pearl was beautiful; but the price which 
| they demanded for it was ſix times its value, 
The fiſhers exhibited the utmoſt degree of 
aſtoniſhment ; for, as I was at ſome diſtance _ 
from them, it was clear that I could not have 
obſerved their motions ; my fellow-travellers _ 
who attentively watched them, were them- 
ſelves deceived, or at moſt entertained only 
| 2 vague ſuſpicion ; ſo well ſkilled were theſe 
men in an art which procured them a few 
additional ſhillings from travellers. 

My art was fo ſupernatural in their eſtima- 
tion, that they confeſſed the impoſition, and 
frankly ſhewed us ſome other pearls which 
| they had in reſerve for the fame purpoſe. 
They were very anxious to learn my ſecret, 
which would fave them the pains of frequently 
opening a vaſt number of ſhells to no purpoſe, 
tor they ſeldom found above one or two 

pearls in a week. But as they knew no other 

language than the Earſe, and not even fo 

much as a word of Engliſh, 1 could explain 
voL. II. 1 I 
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I doubt whether they were completely intel. ' 


atteupively. the dutſide of the muſcles, and 


per foration, but preſented ' ſurface ſmooth 
and free from calloſities, I could pronounce, | 


ceived, that there was no pearl in ſuch a ſhell 


with auger-worms, and indented by other 


| . variably true hitherto, was the reſult of ſome 
enquiries, in which I had been engaged 2 
long time befor Cy reſpecting the formation of 


upon pearls, page 125, vol. iv. of the Natural 


myſelf only by figns and has; 1 
though my inftroQions were abt vet difficult, 


ligible in a converſation 'of this fort. 
My ſectet conſiſted merely in Examining 


when neither of the parts had any cavity or 


without any apprehenſion of being de- 


If, on the contrary, the ſhell Was pierced | 


worms of the fame k ind, 'there were always 
found pearls more or leſs valuable, dr at leaf 


the embryons of pearls. 
This obſervation, which I have found in- | 


that beautiful animal product. Bouffon in- | 
troduces the information, which I eommiuni- 
cated to him upon this ſubject, in his article 


History Minerals. At that time I diſ- 
covered that the pearl fiſh is attacked by two 
re ies. e 
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worm, which e into the inſide, near PO 
the edge of the valve, by working a'longitu- 
dinal paſſage between the different-laminz | 
that compole the cover. This ſmall channel, 
on extending to an inch or an inch and a half 
in length, doubles back in a line parallel to 
| the firſt, and ſeparated from it by a very thin 
partition of ſhelly matter. Theſe two parallel! 
lines diſcover the direction of the worm ian 
entering and returning; which is alſo very 
diſtinguiſhable on the ſurface by two ſmall 
holes, cloſe to the edge, and in en near 
the mouth of the ſhell. _ r 
The paralleliſm of the two i 8 
be demonſtrated by introducing a pin into 
each orifice. At the inner extremity, how- 
cover, there is a ſmall circular portion, formed 
by che worm in turning round. | | 
As theſe ſmall channels or covert- ways a 2 
excavated in the part neareſt the mother- of- 
pearl, or ſilvery internal coat, the pearlyquice _ 
ſoon extravaſates and produces n * 
in that direction. The cylindrical bodies thus 
formed may be conſidered as elongated pearlas; 
| adhering to the internal lining of the ſhell 
Wo ſeveral worms of this kind penetrate . 
nar eech other, and unite their Iabours, the 
mT: „ reſult 1 
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dale. is a ſort of pearly wen, with l 
5 protuberances, i in which the iſſues of the paſ- 
ſages which they have formed are > eaſily diſ 
u ee 
Another ſea- worm, much 1 and of 
| the family of the multivalvous ſhell-fiſh, at- 
tacks the pearl cells in a much more 8 
manner. This worm is a pholas of the ſpecies 
of ſea dates. I have in my cabinet an oyſter 
from the coaſt of Guinea, pierced by one of 
theſe pholades, which are ſtill as they were 
found in the heel of the oyſter. The ſhells of 
theſe ſingular pholades are hinged in the form 
of a crooked bill. The ſmall hole which 
they bore reſembles the figure of a pear ; and 
| pearls of this ſhape are ſometimes found, 
which were in high eſtimation among the 
ancients, and are at preſent very Wa in 
the Eaſt-Indies: I ſhall give a more parti- 
cular deſcription of this rare ſpecies of pholades 
in another work. * 
There are undoubtedly ſeveral other kinds 
of worms which pierce the pearl ſhell, and 
form cavities more or leſs round, in Which 
Ma juice conſolidates into pearls. - | 
It is this obſervation which has no dgyb 
deen made by others beſides me, that probably 
X firlt 
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Pr ſuggeſted to ſorne perſons concerned in 
the pearl hſhery, the trick of making artificial 
perforations in the - ſhells, and thus forcing. . 
them to produce pearls. At London I faw 
ſome ſhells brought from China, which muſt 
have undergone this operation: for the arti- 


ficial hole was filled up with a piece of braſs 


wire, rivetted on the outſide of the ſhell like 
the head of a nail, and the part of the wire 


which pierced the interior ſhining coat, was 
covered with a well ſhaped pearl, a which 


ſeemed as if ſoldered to its extremity. It is 


probable, that, with the Chineſe, who have 
been ſo long skilled in the arts, and whoſe 
aſtoniſhing and multiplied induſtry teaches 


us, that we are but a comparatively. ne- 


| people, this is not a overs of FOO een 
date. 


of Sir Joſeph Banks, told me, that a perſon 


had aſſured him, that there is ſtill another 


method of obtaining pearls. The ſhell on 
which the experiment is to be made, muſt be 


opened with the greateſt care in order to pre- 
en animal from being injured. A ſmall 


„, | | 2» Bd 


| 


i an {Sei I had „ 
tion upon this ſubject in London, at the houſe 
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portion of the inner furface is then "Ne" 


off, and in its room is inſerted a ſpherical picce 


of mother-of-pearl about the ſize of a very 


ſmall grain of lead-ſhot. 'This globule ſerves 


as a nucleus to the pearly juice, which con- 
eretes around it, and at a certain diſtance of - | 


time, produces a ſine pearl. He ſaid, that 
experiments of this nature had been tried in 


; 1 _ e eee a in other co. 


* 


ations it may be ee : 


that the en of pearls depends, per- 
haps, much more upon an external and acci- 
dental cauſe, than upon a natural ſuperabund. 
ande on extravaſation 15 wack wan oor "WAR 


e are formed. 2⁰ 
There are very e . Wund! in 


the river ſhells of Loch Tay, if we may judge 


om ſome which the fiſhers of Killin offered 
to ſell us, at more than double the price of 


thoſe which are in current ſale. But theſe 


_— 1 are 805 e numerous 8 05 the | 


| which the eee digit but which, Wet 1 
they may be not well calculated to form de- 


corations for the ladies, are yet very intereſi- 


- 


ing for the cabinet of the Naturaliſt, fince þ 
they afford a confirmation of the theory wick 
J have now mentioned. The greater part F 
of theſe pearls have little or no luſtre; ſome i 
are round, oval, or el c ö 4 1 
alfo. are alone onde; and all are of - | 
z pretty large ſtze, and of a 1 
brown vollows. The end of the 1 
5 , 1 
EO i hates are with the "Yi * 1 
rounding brown colour of the parts, | 1 
and _—_ to derive additional = 
e. e an ti eye, and is ther Ni 
fore heightened, in its effect by che con- EO 'Y 
Pearl WA | this. kind are ſa ſeldom met - 
with, chat they might at firſt be taken fart 
if 
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or rather for huſſonites, particularly thoſe 
Which have no mother: of-pearl. Their 
texture is very hard, and 80 * Feat 
difficulty to the file. 


The auger-worm, which bas ho 105 


mation of the pearls of Loch Tay, pierces the 


whole thickneſs of the ſhell, which is of con- 
ſiderable denſity and of a fallow brown 


colour; and as the ſhelly juice oozes out from 


all parts of the orifice which the worm has 
formed, it neceſſarily reſults that the pearl 
muſt participate in the quality and colour of 
the ſubſtance of the ſhell; from the exterior 
layer to that N lines and 'embellſhes its 
inner ſurface. itil th (8; 257 N 
Hence dene, thoſe 85 . 1 Gogulat 
gems above-mentioned,. which: have only a 
thin coating of mother- of- pearl upon one 
ſide. There are, however, ſame inſtances 
in which the pearl is pure and brilliant 
throughout; proceeding, probably, from an 


extra vaſion of the interior coating only; 


which may have been occaſioned yh another 


in as, direction of thing: 1 wit 18 the 


POIs: of thoſe N rn whoſe at- 
tention 
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| W. now took leave of the pearl fiſhers and 
our landlord, Who obligingly gave us all the 


five feet fix webs 5 


n . 2 ; 
So 4+ * OE. Ab. 


IS „ 4 
„ 3 . 4 3 n 


Tay. 


information in his power, and proceeded on 
our way to Kenmore, along the left bank of 
the Tay, which is ſkirted on both ſides by 
granitic mountains, that confine the view 
within a very narrow compaſs. The foot of 


the mountains is tolerably well cultivated; 


but the only produce is oats, which are not 
reaped till about the middle of Occober. 


Theſe oats a very tall; they were only be- 
ginning to be cut down at the time I paſſed; 
I meaſured ſeveral ſtalks, and found the 


ſhorteſt to be four feet high, and the longeſt 


The 


*] 45 not 3 agree with 1 who. viſited this 


place ſometime after me, when he fays, © that its banks 


« on both fides are fruitful, populous, and finely diverſi- 


- hed by the windings of the lake, views wo 1 


of the IO” The views upon 


. 


certain inden of its 
its waters are ſoſt and clear,” ' | 


* bunt. Iii this 768K 1 foun boy 
| garnets, of a bad configuration. and! 

texture. 
On reaching the ſouthern extre 

ay, we found on a ver. agreeable 


cm f inn, ſeveral private Kabita a. 


£445 292 N 


tons, a newebuilt church, and 4 nage 
thrown over a ſmall river which iſſues from 


— 


the lake; the Whole is ſurrounded with 


— 


trees, bel enliven this fine little ' tidy 
| ſcape. The name of the place-is Kenmore.” 


2 


Here the traveller begins to perceive' that 
be approaches the open country, and is ſobh 
lo emerge from the barren nnn of the 


5 N 
5 7 8 3 338 14 11 SY, 
: o * 


a n * 8 1 
3 ff A — * $ x : 4. 


bees 99, confined, | ang: bible at 
Apect, and. a . few ſcattered ches of oats 
| keimage of a an ungrateful 50h es 

. The ſame autor, ſpeaking of the depth of the lake, 


it varies from fifteen to, a hundred fathoms-;? 
' fisappears to me very extraordinary. 
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172 _ TRAVELS THROUοet 
north of Scotland. The air which he inhales, 
the cultivated face of the ſoil, the encreaſing 
number of inhabitants, every thing conveys 
the intelligence; and this firſt gradation of 


change! fills his ſoul with a ſentiment of mild 


delight, which I cannot better expreſs, than 


by comparing it to that which we feel on the 
return of ſpring, though at this time it was 


the end of autumn. But it might be ſaid 


that all was wintry, wild, dreary and ſterile 


in the region which I had traverſed. 
My firſt care, on arriving at Kenmore, was 5 
to procure the moſt exact accounts reſpecting 


the flux and reflux of the lake, which hap- 


pened on the 12th of the preceding Sep- 
tember; as it was near this that the pheno- 
menon firſt took place, and it was here, there- 


8 fore, that it could have. heya. wee with | 
moſt. advantage. 


The, maſter of the inn 52 WO 1 applied 


Gor: information, and who underſtood Englth, 


tranſported. with the reputation which "hay 


event Hh conferred on the place of his refi- 


„counceived that I had come from 


— for the expreſs purpoſe of ſeeing a a 


Ante which was, in his opinion, ſo juſtly 
Ving of celebrity. He, accordingly, 
| | gave 


% 
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gare me the moſt cordial reception, for which 
I feel pleaſure in this opportunity of e 5 
| ſing my grateful acknowledgment. 
I cannot myſelf,” faid be 4 have the a 

pleaſure of explaining how, what you with 8 
« to be informed of, happened, becauſe 1 
as abſent from home, on the firſt day of 
« the lake's motion. But I can direct you 
to two perſons who ſaw, and attended to, 
« the whole of its progreſs, and who will 
« thew on the ſpot how it proceeded. + One 
of them, in particular, who is a lad of ſome 
d acuteneſs, has carefully obſerved all the 
facts; and you will have reaſon to be ſatis- 
e fied with what he may tell you. You may, 
however, examine both; I ſhall' go and 
« order them to accompany you, and to an- 
« fwer all args enquiries z for EN are both 
my ſervants.” 

The one was called Tan Allan, the other {1 
John M*Kenzie. The latter was the 
jounger of the two; but he ſeemed to poſſeſs 
greater portion of intelligence, and a ſpirit 
of obſervation more rational, and leſs diſpoſed 
to the admiſſion of Tons marvellous thai 5 | 
comrade, 4 N —_ 
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© TRAVELS THROUGH | 
hatatnine of the 4. 


n, a peaſant who had gone 


to waſh his hands in the part of the lake where 
the river iſſues, obſerved the water leaving 


the bank in a very perceptible manner, which 


vbliged him to advance a few paces farther; 
but ĩt ſtill continued to retreat from him. This 
appearance gave him ſo much ſurprize, that 
he haſtened to inform his neighbours of it; 
one of whom then told him, that, at ſun-riſe, 
having heard a noiſe ſimilar to that of a ſudden 
blaſt of wind, he went to the window, when, 
to his no ſmall aſtoniſhment, he perceived the 
water receding from its banks, as af acted on 
by the impulſe of a violent hurricane; but 
finding the air perfectly Saen, his aftoniſh- 
ment roſe to the higheſt degree. 
 M*Kenzie n told me that he had 
theſe accounts from the peaſant, I requeſted 


to ſee the latter. He was immediately ſeut 


for, but he had previouſly {et out for a village 
ix miles off. Having, therefore, had no 
opportunity of converſing with him myſelf, 
icate, can- 


the details which Iam to communi 


not be delivered as poſitive facts. Peaſants 


being in general ſtrongly inclined to ibe 
8585 ; a 
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endes the noiſe, kicks according . 
his account, preceded the ebbmg of the wa. 
ters, appeared to me ſomewhat . e 
Mkenzie entertained the ſame opinion. i 
The latter, continuing his relation, 4 1 
that he was not informed of this extraor= _ 
 dinary motion of the lake until ten of the 
morning on which it firſt appeared. He in- 
 antly repaired to the brink of the lake, 
where he remained more than an hour and a 
with the ot paige ata - -Diiring - 
| this peri Hs EG EI water ebb and 
elne motion continued for the whol of ö 
that day. 8 
He communicated | to me all cheſs ccm 
ſtances on the edge of the lake, and on the 
ame ſpot upon which he ſtood when making 
lis obſervations. He pointed out a large tone | 
crack far 1 m the K a8 che limit of its re- | 
As this part of the lake was els Mans 
than three feet in depth, I cauſed the ſpace 
between the ſtone and the water's edge ts be 
carefully meafured, and found it one hundred 1 
1 and fifty French feet, But John M Keie 
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did not omit to inform me, that 3 the 


5 phenomenon happened, the water was not ſo 


high upon the bank by eight feet. To prove 


this, he pointed to a ſtake which he had 
driven into the ground at the level at which 
it then ſtood, and which was about eight feet 


below its preſent margin. The exact mea- 


ſurement, therefore, of the ſpace abandoned 
by the water, was one hundred and fifty-two 


feet. From this, it ſhould ſeem that the ac- 
count which M. de Bombelles received at 


Lord Bredalbane's, ſtating this ſpace at three 
hundred feet, requires to be corrected. It 
ought, indeed, to be obſerved, that as M*Ken- - | 
zie was not on the ſpot until an hour after | 


the water began 'to move, it is not impro- 


- bable that the firſt impulſe, which he did not 
ſee, might have been much ſtronger, than 


thoſe which ſucceeded it. But as there is 
no proof to ſupport this ſuppoſition, whilſt 
the fact which fell under M*Kenzie's obſer- 


vation is aſcertained by preciſe meaſurement, 


it is more adviſeable to adopt his account. 
The lake exhibited the ſame phenomenon 
on the following day, and likewiſe on the 


third day, but not in 5 e and d regular 
a manner. | 


No 


3 ; * 
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N. o body obſerved its appearances in the 
bight; nothing, therefore, is known of what + 
happened during that time. | 4 : 

McKenzie ſaid, that during the oh the 
water receded from. the bak without any 
violent or ſudden agitation, but with the 
moſt gentle motion, until it reached the | 
large ſtone, from which it returned to its 
fat verge in the fame How br gradual 
manner. | 

The inhabitants of 6 wits I had 
acceſs to conſult, all agree With M' Kenzie 
in the following facts: 

iſt. The motions of the lake during the 
Z fourth day, happened only at very diſtant in- 
tervals. 2dly. On the fifth, ſixth and ſeventh 
days, there was no ebb of the waters. Zdly. 
On the eighth, the motion appeared for a 
| few hours only ; and this was the caſe 

during two whole weeks, with intervals of 
two or three days, entirely motionleſs. 4thly, - 
The motion abated gradually, and the lake 
reſumed its former ſtillneſs. 5thly. During 
the whole of this time, there was no vio- 
lent wind, nor the e ſhock of earth- 
quake. . . + 
»vOth i. > Theſe 


— 
* n ve 
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Theſe. are the facts which are moſt de. 
8 of credit, and I conceive it not 

_ improper to introduce them here, for the 
- purpoſe of diſpelling thoſe additions of the 
marvellous, with which the Englith papers 
did not fail to embelliſh them. Having 
myſelf carefully collected the preceding ac- 
counts on the ſpot, they may be fafely con- 
fided in. This is not a ſuitable place for 


entering into an examination of the cauſes 


which might have occaſioned this wonderful 
flux and reflux in a lake where fuch a phe- 
nomenon had never occurred before. Si- 
milar phenomena have, indeed, taken place 
in other lakes. But we have not as yet a 
ſufficient number of facts, and thoſe which 
are already known have not been collected 
by perſons ſufficiently exerciſed in the diffi- 
cult art of - obſervation, to enable us to 
form any ſatisfactory m 215 the 
m_ | 
e bad ſearcely left Une on 6 
way to Dunkeld, when we were agreeably 
ſurprized to find ourſelves on a roadbordered 
with fine Scottiſh and American pines, and 
| other beautiful A a in we order, 
5 5 „ diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed” with taſte, and diffuſing over the 
{ene an attractive and enlivwening appear 


ance, which announced the vicit ity of ſome 
mu kbitation,7 7! [45 nn 

About a mile PW we came to ths 
verge of a vaſt park, decorated with planta 


tions of various kinds in the midſt of verdant 


| lawns, and divided through its Whole igen 
by the river Tay, over which are throw 
of thiree bridges of different conſtru 


Numerous herds of deer feed in this delight» _ 


ful place; ; ſheep, fine looking beeves, ag 
horſes of various breeds, give the whole an 

air of abundance, uſefulneſs, and taſte, which 
diſplay at once. the enlarge mind and high 
fortune of the propr ietor. A Vaf 
building, partly in the gothic and partly in 
the modern ſtyle, cloſed this magnificent pro- 


ſpect. It 8 the reſidence or the be. nn re 3 


N i 


dalbane. 


' around him, that I was extremely forry I 
had not procured a letter of introduction to 


him, with which the Duke of Argyle would 
wry certainly obliged me, had I requeſted : 
5 3 the . 


pile of 


I had heard ſo much ale 'vf the hs + | 
rafter of this nobleman, whoſe chief occu- 
pation * is to ſpread induſtry and happineſs | 
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it. But it 0 not form part of my N 
plan to paſs through Tindrum or Kenmore; 
on the contrary, it was my intention to re- 
turn by Inveraray; and it was not until my 
ſecond arrival at Dalmally, that I reſolved to 
_— the order of my journey, with the 
view of obtaining authentic accouũts reſpect- 

. Ing the ebb dow of Loch Tay. I regret the 
loſs of this opportunity of acquiring a knows 

| ledge of the. extenfive./ im n in agri- 


8 1 fccefs ot the Earl 55 Bradelbane, 
and of becoming acquainted with a man who 
enjoys ſo excellent a en and is fo 
uſeful to his country. 
Me dined at a very col and nodes 4 
inn, about a mile from Dunkeld, oppoſite to 
that agreeable little town, and built on emi- 
nence ſurrounded with woods and rocks. A 
vaſt ruinous gothic church gives Dunkeld a 
very pictureſque appearance. - 

Me reached Perth a little late in the 
evening, by a road e rogged and 
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Perth its Harbour ak Ae 177 Ice 


Profeſſor. of Mathematics; Mr.  Mi*Greggor, Prot 
fefſor of the French Language at the Academy. 
7 olcanic Mountain of n —The Kats H. | 
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1 HE ; Gnall city of Perth ſtands in a very 
agreeable ſituation on the river Tay, which 


the tide enters to a eonſiderable diſtance, and 
renders navigable for ſmall veſſels. It is in a 
pretty flouriſhing condition, and contains a 


population of about twelve thouſand ſouls. 
The ſtone: bridge over the Tay was con- 
ſtructed by the ſame perſon who built that of 


| Blackfriars, at London. It is very well e | 


cuted, but is rather narrow for its engt. 


William Thornton had an acquaintance "BS 
Perth, of the name of ROUGE; who wass 


profeſſor of Mathematics: in ''the college, 


Which bears here the title of academy. - We . 


paid him a vifit, and ſuch was his govdneſs 


and complaiſance, that he was conſtantly with 


us s during our ſtay at Perth, where we re- 
N EG  mained 
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- uſeful ſervices from him, as well as from one 


his firſt education at Paris, and who was 
kind enough 'alſo to favour us with his com- 


; land and Scotland, the town of Perth, hee : 
thecatholic- worthip teigned-indi all its ſplen- 


the ſtreets are ſeen ſome fine gothic facades, 
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in the three: Eingdoms, announce that rel. ö 
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Hladls of inſtability arid eee which in- 
geſſantly ſucceed each other at intervals of 


wie; 8 ug r — r * 
„ e 0 " v ee ** « e ow 
K * * 


mained nearly a week, We 8 the moſt 


of his colleagues, Mr. M Gregor, profeſſor 
of che French Language, who had received 


Pany, and to rom us to eee manu- 


factories. R 
Before the DES took eh in Viig- 


__ contained ſome conſiderable religious 
tions; beſides a number of churches. 


| Of theſe, the greater part have ſince been 


laid in ruins, or converted into churches for | 
the uſe of the preſbyterians. In ſeveral of 


Which once belonged to cathedrals, chapter- 
houſes, monaſteries, and nunneries. Theſe 
remains of 1 conſecrated to a wor- 
ſhip which formerly flouriſhed 19 vigorouſly 


g1ons, as well as go 


longer e or. ſhorter extent, but which; when the 
impulſe is once * human power 


Don V . 3 
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able to arreſt: So true is it, that in morals, 
as well as in phyfics, Moree) is nothing * 
in this world. 5 
Machines for cxeding and a tins, 15 
had been introduced at Perth only a little be- 
fore our arrival there. We ſaw the firſt of 
them at the manufactory of an individual who 
had cauſed them to be conſtructed at Ma. il 
cheſter. He found it impoſfible, however, : if 
to convey them out of that town but during 
the unge ſo jealous are the manufaflurers . 
of Mancheſter of this happy i invention of Ark- _ 
wright, which has given ſuch extenſive. cele= _ 
brity and — een to its com- 
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The moſt endende abend of 
Perth are fine linen, thread, and flax; and 
ſome very excellent articles are produced in 
this line. Here I faw' a loom for weaving | 
very large bed ſheets, in one piece, by means 
of a ſhartle fixed on ſmall rollers. A pair of 
theſe theets, made of very fine linen, coſts . | 
from à hundred and fifty to a hundred and +4 
hy livres. of French money. 
I purchaſed at a/table-cloth ant. a 
| downs fmall napkins: and a breakfaſt-cloth.. 
8 wor of an excellent quality, _ coft , 
„ 4. me 
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me four Louis dor. I was happy to have n 
opportunity of carrying them to Mo by 
wy of models, 

I was alſo ſhewn, with an air of Naehe 
at the houſe of a rich manufacturer of fine 
linen, an inſtrument as ingenious as uſeful for 
aſcertaining the finencls of texture _ the 
greateſt preciſion. | | 
It conſiſts of a kind of mal eee o 
a very ſimple conſtruction, which, inſtead of 
an object glaſs, has a round hole, about three 
lines or a little more in diameter. The glaf 
or lens correſponds to that circular aperture 
at the diſtance of the focus. The inſtrument '} 
is placed upon the cloth, the threads of which 
are ſo magnified by the lens, that the obſerver 
can eaſily count how many are contained 
within the ſpace of the hole. It is evident 
that the greater the number, the finer is the 
fabric of the ſtuff, It likewiſe ſhews whether 
the thread be too flat or otherwiſe. The 
artiſan who is acquainted with the mode of 
uſing the inſtrument, if he ſhould: preſent a 
piece of cloth which he charges as fine, has 
no admiſſible excuſe hen it is found to be of 
a coarſer quality, by making himſelf: count 
t : wu . 
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The weavers A therefore, by its means, have 
become accuſtomed to the greateſt preciſion. 

The wholeſale dealers equally employ it in 
their purchaſes. They have, therefore, good 
reaſon not to wiſh that every one ſhould be 
acquainted with it; becauſe, with its aſſiſtance, 
they can tranſact their buſineſs on a ſurer foot- 
ing than thoſe who are obliged to depend upon 
the naked eye. I brought one of theſe in- 
ſtruments to France, where gy” were ſoon 
ce Lf . 


1 


VOLCANIC MOUNTAIN or F KINNOUL, IN THE 
VICINITY OF PERTH. | | 


The Adee of examining the hill ofKinnoul; | 
was what principally determined me to paſs 
through the town of Perth, from which it 

was only two miles and a quarter diſtant. 1 
was therefore able to make ſeveral viſits to 
| it during the ne ons that N 0p. at 

Perth. 

The lavas wa agates wt 1 collece! 
there were very numerous. I ſpent half a 
day and a whole night in ſorting and ticket- 
ing them. The number of the ſineſt ſpecimens 
were doubled, and in ſome caſes tripled, for 
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friends. The whole filled a large cheſt*, _ 

+ Scarcely had I croſſed the bridge of Perth, 
Mn J obſerved fome lavas in ftrata, un- 
formed maſſes, and H- ſhaped prifms. Theſe 
different currents proceeded from ſeveral 
eminences forming part of the mountain of 
- Kinnoul, the baſis of which, occupied a very 
canſiderable extent. Purſuing the road along 
the Tay, with the mountain on my left, for 
two miles and a quarter, I came to a very 
ſteep and almoſt perpendicular rock, nearly 
ſ hundred feet high, and on the very edge 
of the road. The traveller ought to make 
directly for this place, becauſe it is the richeſt 
in agates and other productions worth col- 
Though the mountain appears extremely 
ſeep i in en one e ee ne 


> * 
E FISTS 


* 


* This cheſt, n with my whole nas of the 
products of Scotland and the Hebrides, which was in the 
150 was loſt on a ſand bank, near Dunkirk. The 

which carried them from Leith funk, and only the 
grew were ſaved. By this unfontunate accident, I have 
loſt all the fruits of a toilſome journey, except a ſmall box 
of the moſt remarkable articles, which 1 broligh: along 
with me in my carriage. But I had carefully copied in into 
ae the. liſts of all my. Ku r ballin! 
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ing; clamber up to its ſummit, with a little 
precaution, But, for this purpoſe, it is ne: 
ceſſary to have a ſtout ſtick, armed with an 
iron ſpike. 3 nor muſt the adventurer heſitate 
to ſcale the craggy rocks. This labour, 
however, may be ſaved by approaching in the 
direction juſt mentioned, where the forms 
and different diſpoſitions of the ſtrata are in a 
manner plainly legible in its ſide, which is 
completely expoſed to view. The follow- 
ing is a note of the different articles Wan I 
collected: . 20s. 2 ae NE 
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- Is Black baſaltes, of a fine grain and homo- 
geneous texture, forming an extenſive Cures 
rent, adhering to a ſtream of black porphyric | 
ya, with a baſis of trapp, and ſo diſpoſed as 
to leave no doubt that the baſaltic lava in 
this ſtate derives its origin from porphyric 
lava. The latter has preſerved its cryſtals.of 
felt ſpar, which are ſmall but well wee, 
| whilſt the baſaltic lava has loſt its c ſtals, 
which are amalgamated and blended with the 
very baſis of the porphyry, either by a ede 
and violent, or. a ang ontin BA 
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- mated with the lava ; their courſe may 4 


lava, on being urged with the blow-pipe, 
afford an enamel of a beautiful black colour; 
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or enamel in every reſpect ſimilar. 


of black compact lava. Its greeniſh colour is 


duct; but I had never before ſeen a ſtratum of 
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On examining the baſaltic lava with a micro. 


ſeope, ſmall "cryſtals are ſtill ſeen in ſome 
parts of it, which are not entirely amalgs. 


pretty well traced, even from their exterior 


appearance. Small ſplinters of the porphyrie 


and the baſaltic lava yields a vitreous matter 


2. The ſame baſaltic lava, divided into 
large priſms, very irregular, though well de- 
fined. Theſe priſms preſent nothing in the 
fracture but an homogeneous lava, without 
the leaſt cryſtal of felt four: 5 
3. Baſaltic lava of a delicate green colour, 
very hard, ſometimes ſonorous on being 
ſtruck, diſpoſed in a large current. This 
greeniſh lava tranſverſely interſects a current 


owing to a particular modification of iron. 
I was well acquainted with the earth of Ve- 
rona, which has its origin from a very re- 
markable decompoſition of a volcanic pro- 


compact, hard, and ſonorous baſaltic _ 
8 had * greeniſh appearance. 
90 7 + A qu 
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excellent preſervation, and of an agreeable 


delicate green colour. I found it among the 


wreck of a conſiderable maſs of lava of 
ſame colour, which had fallen from ths top 
of the precipice. 

5. The fame greeniſh baſaltic Java in a. 
tabular form. = - 

None of the greet: colou red ous” were 
magnetic. 

6. Compact deal lava, of a black 
ground, ſtudded with a number of-cryſtals of 
white felt ſpar, which have not undergone | 


any alreration. This lava is e . —_ 
netic. 


7. A ood 1 ak of blackiſh por- 
phyric lava, magnetic, with a knob of Ken 
coloured agate on one of its faces. Ae 

8. Porphyric lava, mouldering into zravel, 
and forming extenſive beds. I ave: no doubt 
that if this gravelly lava, which is not very _ 
hard, were reduced to powder by the aid of 
ſtamping-mills, like thoſe uſed in Holland, 
for pounding the lavas or tras in the environs 
of Andernach, it would afford a puzzolano, 
an excellent cement, of great and en in- 
N uſe for building in water. | 


9- Cori 


es 
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"knobs of variegated achte, and à few globules 
| of white calcareous: ſpar, We ma "ag 1 


coloured calcareous ſpar, and globules of the 
fineſt green coloured ſteatites. 


adhering to them. 


with ſhining cryſtals of viole 


| 9 — SaCE 


2 deep iron grey inclining to violet, inter: 
mixed with particles of green ſteatites, ſome 


current. 


10. ae peirphyric i Ma gnetic, 
with knobs of white, and ſometimes fleſh- 


11. Reddiſh-coloured compact, porplyr 
3 forming a layer between two currents 
of baſaltic lavs. of a n green ry 


12. Black porphyric lava: magnetic, inter- 
ſected with belts of red porphyric lava, -re- | 
ſernbling the red porphyry of the ancients. 
This Os in which both the lavas are united 

18 ng A geode 4 agate, FAT ſtudded 
coloured quartz, 
in the n of hexagonal pyramids, incruſted 
r phyric lava, of a dark brows | 
n A little inelining to violet, with ſome 
knobs of white calcareous ſpar, and ſeveral 


14. A geods 


„ 


; 


n its interior a brilliant cryſtallization, of 
| white quartz of the greateſt purity. This 


o 


* 
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44. A geode of bright red agate, having 


geode is found in a black een * 
which is magnetic. £ | 
436 Eye-ſpotted agate of a Aale ws 
colour, incruſted with dark brown compact 1 
porphyric lava, intermixed with globules of 


green ſteatites. This ſpecimen 1 15 very agrece 
able to the eye. 


16. Red ſtriped agate, incloſed in a 
porphyric lava, ſtrongly magnetic. 

17. Semi-tranſparent agate of the — 
105 red, in a porphyric lava inelining ta 


violet, with knobs of white calcareous ſpar, 


and globules, of a delicate e coloured 
ſleatites. aire 

18. A _ with a ul 55 PR 
tlueiſhocculated agate, internally ſtuddedwith | 
cryſtals of ſparkling quartz. In the interio 
of the cryſtals are ſeen particles of black lava 
aten up during the proceſs of cryſtallization; 
from which it is beyond doubt that the for- 
| mation of the alen 2 was poſterior to that of 
the Java. 


19. A lump of white- calcareous Gs 
fucking, diſſ poſed in rhomboidal laminæ, 
Te 8 amidſt 
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nearly reſembling baſaltes than porphyry. 
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with a flight covering of white calcareous 


have no doubt that a longer ſtay would have 


ſketch only. I had FS Wig direction nor 
tain. It was not even ſo much as conjectured 


there reſpecting it was, that ſome Edinburgh 
lapidaries viſited it from time to time in queſt 


- amidſt a he envelope of. ſteatites of a fine 
green colour: The whole is incruſted 1 in a 
black compact lava, magnetic, and more 


20. A lump of green ſteatites, enveloped 


ſpar, in a porphyrie lava, of a brown colour, 
inclining to violet. This fragment is the re. 
verſe of the preceding. . 


Such are the moſt lntereſtin garticles which 
I collected on the mountain of Kinnoul. I 


_ conſiderably augmented my collection. But 
others may perfect what I give here as a 


guide to regulate my reſearches on that moun- 


to be volcanic at Perth. All that was known 


of agates, which they poliſhed and turned to 
an A ad a petty traffic. 
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cnaprin x. 


25 Andrews Univetfi. Ze on 22 
5 as apo) 22 25 


|" ſet out E Perth for 8. Andrews 
by way of the ſmall town of Cupar in Fife, 


the road are formed of THIN EY lava 
and baſaltes. 
We had letters of er to 


Mr. Charles Wilſon, profeſſor of Hebrew, in 
the univerſity of St. Andrews. 
upon theſe gentlemen on the following day, 


the greateſt eagerneſs to oblige us, and to 


our taſte or CEN: 


UNIVERSITY. 


This univerſity recommends itſelf i the 


celebrated Buchanan, who Was profeſſor of, 
Pliloſophy there. 
VOL, II. 


P. g 0 


4 


where we changed horſes. We accompliſhed 
this journey in ſeven hours: All the hills on 


Mr. George Hill, profeſſor of Greek, ang 
We waited 
and both of them exerted themſelves with 


preure us ſoch information as could gratify | 


notice of the traveller by the name of the 
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There were formerly * two colleges which 


are now conſolidated. into one. There was 


a profeſſor of the Latin language in each of 
the colleges ; one of the profeſſorſhips is now 


. ſuppreſſed, and a chair of Natural Hiſtory 


ſubſtituted in its ſtead. The Greek profeſſor- 
ſhip. is alfo of recent erection. 

The revenues of the profeſſors, a, ate 
hirteen in number, amount together to fifteen 
hundred pounds ſterling, which gives a fixed 
falacy of nearly three thouſand F rench livres 
for each place. 

The names of the profeſſors are as s fol- 


Ens: 5 
Joſeph M. Cormick, Pune pal; 
James Flint, profeſſor of de 3 
John Cook, Moral Philoſophy ; 
George Forreſt, Natural Philoſophy ; 
Nicolas Vilant, Mathematics; | 
John Hunter, the Latin language: 
George Hill, the Greek language: 
W. Barron, Logic; 
| Hugh Cleghorn, Civil Oe A : 


There were 8 three colleges, namely, St. 
Salvador 8, St. Leonard's, of St. M ary 85 the two former 
of which have _ united. Tranſlat. 


Dx. J. Gilleſpie, | _ Divinity; 
Bes Henry Spence, 
1 Browh, Church gy” poets 


LIBRARY: 1 


. The: ble library is open to the puble 5 
for ſeven months in the year, during which 
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they are at liberty to enter it every day at 


ſtated hours. There are likewiſe ſome otier 


days of the year upon which it is opened. 


The revenues appropriated to the mainten- 
ance of this eſtabliſhment ariſe from ſome” 


tythes belonging to an old eccleſiaſtical foun- 


dation which wefe ſeized upon by the crown 


and afterwards aligned to this library. Their 


produce does not amount to more than thirty- | 


f pounds ſteflingya ſum” nowiſe adequate to 
the moſt urgent current expetices. But ſome 


cafual ee from the adiliſſion of; gra- 4 


duates increafes the total revenue of the li- 


brary to the ſum of an hundred and fifty 
pounds' ſterling.” The number of books! is not 


more than eleveii or twelve thouſand. They 


ſeveral bibles and ſome devotional books, 


og; WIRE there is nothing extraordinary. 
% 03 oe: AO; 


axe almoſt all modern, with the exception of | 
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I faw 20 IM worthy of notice but a manu⸗ 


ſcript which was ſome what intereſting from 
its excellent preſervation 3 it was a Saint 
Auguſtin of the thirteenth century, written on 
vellum. There is alſo in the fame apart- 
ment, as an object of curioſity, an Egyptian 

mummy in a very bad ſtate, without even its 
ancient caſe, and appearing to me to be one 
of thoſe which the Arabians join together of 
patches and fragments for the purpoſe of 
felling them to fuch as are unable to detect 
the impoſition. 


ANCIENT CATHOLIC CHURCHES: 


This city, during the reign of the catholic 
religion, poſſeſſed the eee, pre- emi- 
nence. The famous Cardinal Beaton was one 
of its archbiſhops. Vaſt and ſuperb churches. 
announced the opulence of their founders, and 
the generous ſacrifices of a people powerfully 


attached to their mode of worſhip. The 


ruins of all theſe monuments, of which there 


are ſtill ſome ſine remains, give the city an 
aſpect of antiquity which forms a ſingular 
- contraſt with the ſimplicity, the modeſty, 


and I had almoſt faid, the poverty of the 


rr nb prying: to ge 2 e 2 | r 
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Tre church of the ſecond college, as it 3 


alle. which is ſtill ſtanding, appears to be 
very ancient. The ſteepte is a high tower, 


of a quadrangular form, and of a good and 


ſolid conſtruction. The church is ſpacious, 


and in the gothic ſtile of building; it is con- } i 


| ſecrated fo the Preſbyterian ck and con- 55 


tains the tomb, now partly in ruins, of an 
archbiſhop who founded the unverſity of this 
city. This monument is built in the wall 


— 


with ſtone of a very common kind, and ex- 
hibits nothing remarkable. On an occaſion 


of making ſome repairs, there was diſco - 
vered within it ® a church mace, of gilt cop- 


per, four feet long. This enfign of dignity, 


which I was permitted to examine, is charged 


with gothic ornaments finely executed, but 
in a bad tafte. - 
ſteeples, and niches occupied by monks with 
cowls on their heads and in an attitude of 
prayer. The angles are filled with winged 


angels placed in Pops and in a preaching 8 


The monument hens hw tois the tomb of biſhop 
Kennedy, within which were found fix maces; three of 


them were diftributed among the other Scotch unver- 
kities, and the remaining three are preſerved | in. that of 


dt. Andrews. r 


TA 


It is covered with ſmall 


poſture. 
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FAY _ Gothic medallions are ſuſpended 
all round it by way of ornament ; and the 
whole i is ſurmounted with a figure of Chriſt 
on foot, and ſtanding upright in a pyramidal 
niche. This work, to judge by its ſtile, may | 
be from two hundred and ſixty to three hun- 
dred years old. It can only ſerve to give us 


an idea of the arts, and of the bad taſte of the 
„ 
We like wiſe Nabe another 1 which. 
Go an inſcription on one of its doors, ap- 
peared to have been built in the year 1112, 
In this church we ſaw a grand mauſoleum of 
White marble, repreſenting an archbithop, as 
large as fe, kneeling, and an angel placing 
a martyr's crown on his head. A ſpecious 
baſſo relievo, at the foot of this monument, 
_ Exhibits the ſame archbiſhop attacked by ſome 
men who aſſaſſinate him. A young girl in 
tears, detained by ſome other perſons, near a 
coach, which they have ſtopped, makes the 
moſt violent ſtruggle to goto the afliſtance of 
the archbiſhop, in whom ſhe ſeems to have 
the moſt tender intereſt, Deſpair is ſtrongly 
marked in her geſtures and her figure. 
This ſcene inſtantly brought to my re- 


han the dilſaltrous event which hap- 
| © a 
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3 to Cardinal Beaton *, who was killed 
on the 29th of May, 1546, by Norman Leſfly, 
eldeſt ſon of the earl of Rothes, accompanied 
with fifteen conſpirators. Beaton, was doubt- 


leſs a man of great talents, but at the fame 
time ambitious, inſolent, a cruel enemy of 
the Reformers, and had the abominable in- 
humanity to cauſe the unfortunate George 
Wiſhart to be burnt alive. 

I was aſtoniſhed at ſeeing a a monument of 
this ſort permitted to remain in a church now 
applied to the uſe of the reformed religion, JON 
which holds Beaton in ſuch abhorrence. But 1 
my aſtoniſhment ſoon ceaſed on learning that 
this monument, the ſculpture of which was 
executed in Holland, had been erected by the 
relations of the archbiſhop a long time r 
his death, and that they had appropriated a 
certain yearly ſam for keeping it in repair. 

It thence reſults, that in order to obtain this 
ſum, the mauſoleum muſt be allowed to exiſt =_ 
as a work that has received their complete =— 
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q The author's conjedture has been in this inftance er- 
roneous. This monument is a repreſeritation of the death 
of archbiſhop Sharp, who, in revenge for his cruel perſecu- 
tions of their ſect, was aſſaſſinated by nine preſbyterian 
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But it alſo happens that the mony. 
ment receives no repairs, though it begins ta 
be greatly in want of them ; and the money 
is very probably applied to the uſe of the 


church. No part of it, however, will be de, 
molithed as long as the yearly allowance ſhall 


continue to be paid: an evident proof that 
every where, and in every caſe, gold has the 


power of reconciling the Regt oppoſite 


opinions. | = 


It would appear that the retativns of car- 
dinal Beaton had no with to conceal that the 
holy archbiſhop was a father, ſince his 
daughter is repreſented in tears, with her 
arms extended towards her father, and forcibly 


held by two of the confpirators, at the mo- 
ment when the others accompliſh the mur- 


der. But the ſolemn Robertſon informs us, 


in his hiſtory of Scotland, that the prelate 


openly acknowledged this daughter. Car- 
„ dinal Beaton,” forn be; Wich the ſame 
$6 public pomp, which is due to a legitimate 
* cnild, celebrated the marriage of hs natu- 
4 ral daughter with the earl of Crawfurd's 
and in a note he ſays, the marriage 
£6 articles, ſubſcribed with his own hand, in 
bY which he calls her my daughter, are 
67 8 66 Fg 
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til! extant 125 vol. 1. YT 88, of the $16. 1 855 


| anden 


The fiche of the church of ib Lada, 


1 though gothie, poſſeſſes an elegance and gran- 
| deur while are very imprefſive. This was 
the chapel of the college which has been diſ- 
ſolved. Johnſon in his Journey to the 
We ern Tflands of Scotlund, complains, that 
he was always by ſome civil excuſe hindered 


from entering it, and that in fact it had been 


converted into a green-houſe. I was not 
more fortunate chan Johnſon. But found 
that the area in front and on one fide of the 
chapel was turned into a kitchen garden Ci: 
and from what I faw myſelf, it is not im- 
probable that the houſe of God has become 
the houſe of the gardener, and that it affords 

a ſhelter to his carrots aud his turnips during | 


the winter. 1 1 
By way of ee however, I 
viewed at my eaſe, the ruins of the cathedral 
and the adjoining palace, which formed the 
reſidence of the archbiſhop. Both theſe vaſt 
edifices, ſtood on an elevated ſituation, which 


commands a full proſpect of the ſea. The 
12 5 dan indeed, 10 ee to 1 that the 


* 


waves 
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waves have undermined a part of its founda. 


tions. 
The e as ig As can 1 
8 From its remains, without compriſing fome 

_ adjoining chapels, a kind of cloiſter, and 
other ſubordinate buildings around it, was 
three hundred and fifteen apa and ſixty 
Feet broad, Nothing can be more remarkable 
andintereſting than this ruin. Not only does 
at bear the impreſſion of time and neglect, but 
t alſo diſcovers the ſtrongeſt marks of a re- 
ligious and fanatical zeal which roſe to che 
moſt abominable phrenzy. 

Towers of the moſt ſolid conſtruction 
overthrown ; columns broken in pieces; the 
semains of magnificent gothic windows ſuſ- 
pended as it were in the air; pyramidal 
Neeples, more than a hundred feet high, of 
ſtones fo ſolidly. laid, that it being difficult to 
demoliſh them entirely, they were pierced 
through and through and indented in every 
direction; winding ſtair-caſes which ſeem to 
ſtand without any foundation; altars heaped 
upon altars under the remaining vaults; frag- 
ments of friezes, capitals, entablatures, ſcat- 
tered among ſepulehral tablets, and mutilated 
tombs ; the wreck of — chapels, por- 
ticos; 
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ticos ; and fore columns, fill maintaining an 


| erect poſture i mn the midſt of. ſuch wide · ſpread 5 | 
| havock : ſuch is a rapid sketch of the picture 


preſented by theſe extenſive. ruins, which 


ſtrike the man, who. beholds them for. the 
firſt time, with dread and aſtoniſhment. | 


The traveller is at firſt loſt in conjeuring. 
whether . terrible earthquake, a long fiege, 
or an invaſion of barbarians, was the cauſe of 
| ſo much devaſtation. A quadrangular tower 
an hundred feet high, well conſtructed, and in 


perfect preſervation, riſes ſingle and unim- 
paired by the fide of theſe vaſt ruins, It is 


** ** * 


difficult to account for this contraſt, 
At the view of this ſcene one is irreſiſtibly 


led into a train of melancholy reflexions, n 
the maladies of the mind, which degenerate 
into madneſs and mortify our reaſon. Are 
theſe frenzies, theſe dehriums of the intellect, 
like corporeal diſeaſes, inſeparable from the 


condition of humanity ? If the affirmative be 


true, mankind 1 un the groſs, are the moſt fe- ; 
rocious, and at the fame time the moſt miſ- 


chievous of animals, and one might be tempt- 


ed to renounce this life at once, were it not 
| for a few choſen individuals 155 n 1 0 


one © ſupport | it. 
=} Was 
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” was affored that the r t tower 
which ſtands entire in the midſt of theſe ex. 
fenfive ruins, has exiſted for upwards of eleven 
hundred years. ] t was ee a light-houſe 
in former times; at preſent it is a memorial 
only of the feudal rights which the King has 
over the city; and on this account it is pre- 
ferved with great care. I mounted by an 
Infide Aa to the higheſt balcony ; 
whence there is a view of a wide extent of 
country. 18 
Blaauve has inſerted i in his 1 8 atlas very 
exact engravings of the principal monuments 
of St. Andrews, as they appeared at an epoch 
when they exiſted in all their ſplendour. 


MI. Cleghorn affured me, that the materials 


which had been furniſhed to Blaauve were 


very correct. 
Theſe fame menuments, in their ruinous 
ſtate, have been carefully engraved in four 
plates, by Pouncy, from drawings of ſtriking 
effect, by J. Oliphant. I faw a collection of 
"them at the houſe of the college librarian, 
who would not agree to fell them for any 
money. He carefully preſerved them in 
frames of glaſs; he ſaid they were now very 
RT an Py to be met with for fale. 
Before 


— 2 n n 


* 


Wa the ſciences flouriſhed Within, Hm ge i YL 
dedicated to public 3 inſtruction. 


of barbarians, ſuddenly changed its appear- 
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Before a d of, bene, inflamed to 
Pray CAT — 3 Sc of deſiruQiont to naw. bf « 
and things, through | that. unfertuoate. SYS — 


and rich and numerous eſtabliſhments were 


The blow which it received e che h band 


ance. It requires ages to build, but an in- 
ſtant only to deſtroy. This city, notwith- 
ſtanding the length of time which has elapſed ; 
ſnce the date of its misfortunes, {till appears 

a3 if it had been ravaged by the peſtilence. 
lts ſtreets are large and commodious; but 
are every where covered with grafs. All 1 
adneſs and ſilence. Its inhabitants eee 
of commerce and the arts, preſent only the 
mage of indolence and languor. This ſtate 
of inactivity has its correſ pondent effects on 
the population; for though the place is ſtill 
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capable of lodging from fourteen -to- fifteen - 

thouſand people, it does not contain a mat, 

above three thouſand. 5c rear add 
| therefore join in the opinion mk Johnſon, 3 lj 
who, indignant at the deſolate condition i " 3 N 
which | 
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h government uffers * 
ruction to re. 
exclaims, It is ſurely not Without 
«juſt reprösell that a nation, of which the 

«commerce is hourly extending, and the 
«.ayedlth i ereafing, denies: any participation | 
f its proſperity" to its literary ſocieties; 

and while its merchants or its nobles are 
 raifing- palaces; ſuffers its univerſities to 
n duſt.” a Car 
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The n un which the caſtle of this Fe 
ſtbod, is in many places at leaſt one hundred 
feet above the level of the ſea; and the place 
itſelf, though built on a plaini, has the ſame 
height above the water. 
This huge precipice conſiſts of beds of 
white quart#oſs: free-ſtone; croſſed” at inter- 
vals with Tcnall horizontal layers of black ar- 
giflaceous ſchiſtus, ſoft, a little ſhining, and 
deriving its colour from 1 hc N 
of nel. | | 

In the part where the Rr ſtone comes in 
contat with the {chiſtus, the fifſt is always 
divided 
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| divided into ſmall ſtrata whick ite, 
| and are themſelves ſomew tat - tinged with” 
| coaly particles: There alſo may be diſtin- 
guiſhed ſome ſmall bits of . converteds 
into coal. | 
16 wr alternate beds of Rur Ae bj co- 
loured with coal, and of black — 
ſchiſtus, ſueeeed thick banks of White ree- 
ſtone, interrupted in their turn with th „ 
layersof black {chiſtus and colou red free · ſtone; 
bat here the coaly partieles are more copious. 
In- ſhort, under the deepeſt beds of free- 
ſtone in the part where the ſex has uncovered” 
them, are ſeen ſtrata of coal elk pars ts 
it for burning. 
Induſtry is here in uch a ſtate oF: tigen | 
tion that no perſon has attempted; by follow- 
ing theſe remarkable indications, to ſink a 
pit, or even ſo much as to ſound for a mine 
of coals which preſents itſelf under ſuch fa- 
vourable appearances, and which from its 
ſtuation on the very edge of the ſea, would 
form a ſource of riehes to the country. 
lexpreſſed my aſtoniſiment on the ſubject 
toſeveral- intelligent perſons; who framed ex - 
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cules for this negligence, by ſaying; that tren 


or four miles inland there were ſome mines 
| | | 1 
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The ſea, 5 the | 3 op- | 


poſed. to it by the bold bank of free-ſtone on 


whichSt. Andrews i 1s built, has g gained upon the 


land ſo perceptibly, that, as I was aſſured on 
the ſtrongeſt authority, within leſs than two 


hundred and fifty years, it had undermined 
and worn the rock with ſuch activity as to 


deſtroy almoſt the whole of the ſcite of the 


ancient archiepiſcopal caſtle. A road which 
led from the caſtle to a mole ſill exiſting is 
entirely. carried away, fo that the water com- 
pletely intercepts the paſſage in a ditect line; 
and it ſhould be remarked, that the ſpace de. 
ſtroyed between the caſtle and the head of 
the mole is about five hundred toifes. Thus 
has the ſea in fo ſhort a period waſted away 
a very conſiderable extent and thickneſs ot 
folid rock; and at low water nothing 1 is to be 
ſeen but rubbiſh and ruins. 
From this encroachment, however, we are 


not to form general concluſions reſpecting the 


advancing or receding of the waters of the 
ocean. It is a circumſtance purely local that 


has occaſioned this noradental invaſion, w Which 
regard 


ud 
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By an | attentive. Schiris of 1. 2 
I diſcovered ſome of the cauſes of this 8 35 


degradation. IG 


And firſt, the freility which a Sa «hs , 
ways been of drawing large maſſes of free- 
ſtone from this craggy tract on the reflux of 
the tide, is one cauſe, which we will not be 
apt to reject, if we conſider that the immenſe 
quantity of materials employed in conſtruct- 
ing the cathedral, ſeveral large churches and 
convents, the caſtle and the houſes of the 
city, has been taken out of this place. Imy- 
lf ſaw a great number of workmen em- 
ployed in cutting out pretty large ſtones for 
ſome W e were e on the 5 


mole. = 


On this Ws hand; the politite of 4 ply . 
the various ſubſtances of which they'a are com- 1 


. T4 


tend ro accelerate their deren, 5 The 
coaſt is ſoſteep that the deep excavation which 
extends from the caſtle to the nnn bears 


the name of the Precipice. © IN 2: 


The maſſes of free: ſtone being Se on 5 


beds of argillaceous ſchiſtus, which is ſoft, 
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the waves which tear aſunder the free-ſtone 
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3 and ſufdeptible of being diſſolved by 
water, are liable to ſlide from their place and 
tõ loſe their balance. The upper beds give 2 : 


violent concuffion to the others in their fall; 
and this permant cauſe of deſtru Aon, joined met 


to the action of froſt, the atmoſphere, and the 
changes of wet and drynefs, , muſt at length 
occafion extenſive havock. But what is very 
remarkable and worthy of attention, is, that 
ef theſe fragments, which are ſubject to the 
powerful action of the waves and currents of 
the fea, being daſhed againſt each other or 
rolled upon the hard and rugged bottom, are 


on reduced to powder; thence there re- 


felt confiderable depoſites of ſand which the 
ſea throws up in banks on the beach, and 
which the winds form into ſmall hills, Thus 


and carry it off the coaſt in huge ſolid pieces, 
throw it back on a neighbouring p 
form of ſand, which may age con- 


fiſtenco and form good ſoil.- 


It is eiafy. to perceive:the identity of thi 


and, which is intermixed with ſome coal and 
clayey matter, with the free · ſtone, whence it 

originated. This newly formed tract of ſand 
ovcupics a ** of four e ed yore 3 
8 5 à mile 
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unn be a sen time formed id 


free · ſtone. i 
I ought to have tated, 93 ce diſmiſſing 

the ſubjeR of the Precipice, that the inferior 
ſtrata, which ſupport a maſs more than tighty 
feet thick of ſchiſtus and free-ſtone, are theme 
ſelves very remarkable, being Compe 


hard free-ſtone, and containing 3 of a 5 


ferent forms and fizes, and of a reddiſh colour 
in their cruſt or exterior ſurface.” breaking 
theſe pebbles, they are eaſily diſcovered to 
conſiſt of black baſaltic lava, ſtill retaining 


their magnetic We though r an 


Us undergone altetation. 


As the rounded lavas has onda 4 
© in great number in the lower beds of 


free-ſtone, and as it is probable that thoſe 


which have been invaded by the ſea contain» 
ed fimilar ones, it is beyond doubt that theſe _ 
pebbles exiſted prior to the formation of the 


n theſe ſands are found ſeveral living ſhell-filh. The 


large razor fiſh or ſallen, the cardium ſenatum of aro. 
or bucarde dentz of Bruguizre, deſcribed in his article on the 
Natural Hiſtory of Worms, page 227, of the F rench 
| lere, and the cardium ciliare of Linnæus, or 

bucarde frange of Bruguiere, page. 218 of the lame book, 
re very common. 
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Such is probably the origin 
of the er part of eng _ _ in a 
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| free-ſtone ; that is to ay, that they. are the 
products of volcanos, and that they have been 
rounded by the ſea before the ſandy ſubſtances 
became united and conſolidated into a z maſs 
of free-ſtone. _ 
There i is no room for any doubt or beſitz 
tion reſpecting the quality of the ſubſtances. 
The baſaltic pebbles are ſo many traces of diſ- 
covery and uſeful indications to thoſe who en- 
deavour to peruſe the grand volume of nature. 
But this is not a fit place to expatiate further 
upon the ſubject. I ſhall only ſay, that if ac 
cidental circumſtances of this kind cannot de- 
termine to a very nigh degree the time which 
bas elapſed ſince the formation of theſe lavas 
and the free-ſtone, in which they are incloſed, 
they induce us at leaſt to believe that both 
the one and the other muſt have taken ” 
at a wy remote epoch. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


a 


Departure from St. Andrews. 1 
Dyſart—Kirkaldy. Bana ant —Leith. — Rows 
to Edinburgh. | 


6 onioney had we e left St. Andrews and 
entered on the road to Largo, when we found 
the fields ſcattered over with very large blocks 
of baſaltes. The farmers have incloſed their 
lands with them, and thus afforded to na- 
turaliſts an eaſy opportunity of ——— 
them. | 
They are of a "IM black PR OS, 1 hard 
neſs, and a pure and homogeneous ſubſtance. 
attentively examined a great number of the 
ſtones which were but recently broken, to try 
whether any extraneous body had entered into 
their internal compoſition. But I found their 
texture in general very pure, and found in a 
ſingle lump only a few ſmall cryſtals of black 
chorl. The ſchorls are in general very 
rarely met with in the volcanic products of 
Scotland and the Hebrides. 5 
After a ride of three miles, we reached * 


pretty high flat, entire ly « covered with blocks 
LE] Oe of 


of baſaltes* which ſeemed to have been ſcat. 
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tered about at random, and which very much 
incommode cultivation, as it would not be 


an eaſy matter to diſplace them. This ele- 
vated plain is of vaſt extent, and yields oats 


and rye ; though the vegetable mould cannot 


be much more than five or fix inches in depth. 


This cultivated foil repoſes on . blackiſh 


| argillaceous ſchiſtus, diſpoſed i in ſtrata. Banks 
of free-ſtone, like thoſe of St. Andrews, ſuc. 


ceed the ſchiſtus, and then follow at a conſi- 


derable depth beds of excellent coal. The 
number of pits which are ſeen along the road, 


5 announce that the collieries are worked with 


great activity. I counted more than fifteen 
coal-pits within the ſpace of a mile. 
Largo is only a ſmall villagez we ſtopped 


at it to Bi our horſes, 8 of free · ſtone of 
great thickneſs are expoſed to view on all 


ſides; they are over- topped with enormous 
pieces of baſaltes. I had not before ſen in the 
volcanic parts of Scotland, detached maſſes 
of baſaltes of ſo great a bulk. This compact 


lava is very pure and ſound, o that it may 


| be formed into flabs or even ſtatues. | | 


Leven and Dyfart are pretty arg ills 


which lie on the road by the es. le 


wa 


+. 
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their environs are ſeveral collieries, which 
employ a great number of perſons. They are 
carried on upon a greater ſcale than thoſe in 
the neighbourhood of St. Andrews, and con- 
ducted with greater intelligence and more ex, 
tenfive means. Thoſe of the inhabitants 
who are not employed i in the collieries apply 
themlelves 1 to _ in which Wer are vey 
milf ul. 1 2 
Kirkaldy is a e N 
| whole of its environs is ſtrewed with 4 6 i 
of baſaltes; and this ſcattered train of lavas. 
extends from Largo to beyond Kirkaldy, along 
a ſpace of more than twenty-four miles ip 
length, and eight miles in breadth. What 
terrible convulſion was it that t tranſported 
theſe baſaltes, and thus rolled and e 
them over ſo vaſt a ſurface? „ 
I had already ſeen in Vivarais, a Nate of 
things in every reſpe& ſimilar ; but upon a 
plain much higher above the coaſt of Maire. 
The maſſes of baſaltes are there equally large 
and nat leſs numerous. They may be traced 
to the ſmall town of Pradelle, through an 
extent of mare than twenty miles long, 
and four or five miles broad. This reſem- 
| Pra not to eſcape conſideration. 12 
P 4 nm 
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| Woo Kirkaldy we purſued our road to 
Kinghorn, a. burgh ſituated on the water's 
edge. The blocks of baſaltes ſeemed to mul- 
tiply as we approached the vicinity of King- 
horn ; but very near the town we'found the 
haſaltes in imbodied maſſes, that is, diſpoſed 
in large currents as it \ was diſcharged 1 the 
08 | 
| Between Kirkaldy and Lagann; and at a 
little diſtance from the road, are three up- 
Tight rude ſtones, which have been erected as 
a memorial of fome event, which it is now 
impoſſible to trace. Theſe monuments con- 
Mof a rough-grained yellowiſh free-ſtone. 
"The higheſt is about fifteen feet above 
ground, and muſt have ſunk at leaſt five feet 
below the ſurface: it is of conſiderable thick- 
neſs: : the other two are not fo large. They 
©. appear to be of very high antiquity. Have 
* been erected by the obne ? "This is not 
very probable ; for, that warlike people, at 
the time they over-ran England and at- 
tempted to ſubjugate the Caledonians, who 
gave them the moſt vigorous reſiſtance, were 
too familiar with the arts, to raiſe ſuch ruſtic 
monuments which have no inſcription, nor 
ogg mark of W It is n6t im- 
| , pes 
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rude columns were ON 
" little, {kil ed in * 
natives ©. entertain NOR 4 dou 5 ful pi | 
ions upon the ſubject. Some all them 
225 temples, or monuments of the 10 
Druids; while others, regarding them as of 
ü eater Aiguity, tay, that they were erected 


then t „ that i is, at an e 


& and contain the Ae! of illutrious 1 


et who fell in their com 9 
| lonians. N 5 [ ſhall leave the 1 ment ; 

18 enigma t to. t the Edinburgh 2 g . 2 
jety, with merel 7 calling. to Pa 9 555 
legion. that  fimilar | monuments. are 


wer Brittany, and that the k b. 
its inbabitants has a ſtrong reſem- 
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Kehe upon a * ſo e . in- 
veſtigated. 

There are twenty-ſeven miles 8 St. 
Andrews to Kinghorn. We were obliged 
to ule the ſame horſes för the whole way; 
there being no place where we could change 
them Kinghorn is fituated on the edge of 
the fs and at this place 1s the ferry for 
crafling the Frith of Forth to Leith, Which 
= within 4 * ſhart diſtance of Edin 
burg. 8 

The beach of Kinghoro, and, indeed, of 
; the whole coaft, is bordered with layers of 
Eva; ſome of them in the form of baſaltes, 
in an extended maſs, or in priſms, and others 
in a gravelly and decompoſed ſtate. I 6 heſe | 
ſeveral ſtreams of volcanic matter repoſe | 
immediately on an argillageous ſchiſtus under 
which are frequently found beds of coals. 

In the lavas of Kinghorn I found tome | 
zeolite, and a great deal of calcareous ſpar, 
adhering to decompoſed lus. ©. 
| The paſſage from Kinghorn to the port & | 
Leith; 1s ſeyen miles. We performed it in 
two hours, in one of the ferry-boats, which 
are tolerably commodious, and ſet out regu- 
larly 3 at cettain hours, In the BP: of br 
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prith is a very rapid current, which is ob- 
ſervable at all times; for, where it runs, 
the 1 is always . W Ge oo 
Ahe harbour of La at the time we en 
tered it, was filled with veſſels, Engliſh, 
Scorch, American, &c. I faw ſeveral veſſela 
belonging to Glaſgow and Leith, which were 


done over with bitumen or tar, extracted 


from pit-coal at the manufactures of Lard 
Dundonald, who has introduced the making 
and uſing of this tar on a great ſcale in that 
country. The veſſels coated with it appeared 
of a fine ſhining black, which diſtinguiſhod 
| them from the others. Several ſhip-maſters 

whom I ſpoke to on the ſubject, and forme of 

| whom had come from the Weſt Indies, 
aſured me that their veſſel which had been 

covered with this tar, arrived in the beſt 

poſſible condition, and were completely free 
from worm- holes. Navigation is doubtleſs 
much indebted to Lord Dundonald, who _ | 
ſerered with the moſt undeviating conſtancy, 
in bringing to perfection this uſeful product of 
caal, and alſo in bringing it into general uſe, 
a thing not eafily effected upon every occaſion - 
eee e cuſ- 


1 


We | 


0 0 — hav Pet A 
„ W. S ee Fm 2 ad 
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We reached the harbour of Leith dealt ſix 
in the afternoon of the 16th of October. 
Williams Thornton, who proceeded direQly 
forward from Perth, without accompanying 
us to St. Andrews, waited for us at Edin- 

burgh. We went from Leith to Edinburgh 
in leſs chan half an hour, along a ſuperb 


road. 


f 00 had at us 8 at a 
is houſe, and at a reaſonable rate ; for 


wie had determined not to go to Dun's Hotel, 


where ſuch exactions had been practiſed on 
us during our firſt ſtay in that city. Our new 
lodgings, for ourſelves and our three , 
_ only eighty- four livres a week. 

As we intended to ſpend a en at 
Edibburgh, we made an arrangement with 
the maſter of a tavern who ſerved us with 
proviſions, dreſſed in the French ſtile, ad- 
ding a few Scotch diſhes, which were agree- 
able to us. This man is a native of Bour- | 
deaux, and was brought from France by | 
Scotch Lord, with Wen he reſided a long 


time. He afterwards married and ſettled in 


Edinburgh. He is a very good landlord and 
full of attention and complaiſance. I would 


end his houſe to ſuch naturaliſts and 
others 
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others as intend to viſit Edinburgh. They 


have only to aſk for the maſter of the French 


tavern, which is very well known. is 


At this table, we formed an acquaintance 
with Baron - Hartfield, whoſe ordinary, refi- 


dence is at Berlin. He is a man of eſtima- 
tion and talent, and travelled for the purpoſes 


of information. He had puſhed his reſearches 
as far as the Hebrides, and viſited the iſle of 


Staffa; in his paſſage to which, he told us, he 
encountered the moſt imminent eee i 
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miles. 


graphical deſcriptions of this city are to be 


thoſe who were at- this time its profeſſors. 
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Bibirsh.—The PUG beer Sorterizs os 

- Collepe of Phyficitns,— College of Surgeons (4. 
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T DINBURGH' i is: es in e 57 of 
north latitude, and 30 14 of welt longitude, 
from the meridian of: Greenwich. The diſ- 
tance of this city from London is, by the caſt 
road, through Berwick, 388 miles; by the 
middle road, through Wooler, 378 miles; 
and by the weſt road, through Carliſle, 396 


The 83 ee natural hiſtory, 
and the arts, being the principal objects of 
my journey; what I ſhall have to ſay of 
Edinburgh will chiefly relate to them: topo- 


found in a number of other works. | 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


The following is the eſtabliſhment of the 
Univerſity of Edinburgh, with the names of 


The 


1 


| anew ARB s 
1 King, i the Prater: x | 
| Doo L Rabertion, Principal; „ 
Robert Hamilton and A. Hunter, Pro- 
feſſors of Theology; EG ie IA, 

Robert Cumming, Church Hiſtory x 


Doctor J. Robertiſon, klebten: TO 
A. Dalziel, Greek ee Our 


899 


D. Stewart, Mathematics; af : 

"> > 
A. Ferguſſon, Moral Philoſophy; > . __ 
J. Robiſon, Natural Philoſophy 3** 8 1 mv 
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Robert Dick, Civil Law; es- 
A. M*Conochie, the Law of Nature and 
Nations; 1 

Hugh Blair, Rhetoric > - 

John Hope, Eotany ; : 

Fre rancis Home, Materia Medica; 8 5 
William Cullen, Practice of Medicine; 
James Gregory, Theory of Medicine; . =_ 
| Joſeph Black, Chymiſtry; og EY 
Alexander Monro, A, . _— 
0 Alexander Hamilton, Midwifery; 
5 Joby Walker, Natural Hiſtory. 


_ / ROYAL SOCIETY. | 1 
The Duke of Buccleugh is Preſident of the 2 
Royal Society; | 
Her _— Vice-Preſident. 


The 


Fel 
7 


7 
* 8 Fa Wü * ** q Ws \ 
N _ 
, 5 s 7 © { . 
4 ; 
- \ 1 


The Preſidents of the Bieta and 1 Ling 
on e 955030 a | 


nnn, é h., et EN tha 
23588 10 e 3 eee 3 VS : 


Pet. Y 


Lord Elliock! „ 
General H. Campbel; SATST = 
Adam Smith; 

John M*Laurin 3. 
Doctor Adam rergoſſon; 
Doctor * we | 
Dee Black ; OTE 
Doctor 3 95 1 
Profeſſor Du 0d Stewart; | 
John Playfair ; 
Profeſſor J. Robertſon, Secretary, 


ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY—COLLEGE or PHY* 
SICIANS—COLLEGE or | SURGEONS—MEDI- 
« CAL SOCIETY. f 


| There is a ſociety lately eſtabliſhed 1 in this 
city for the purpoſe of collecting and pre- 
ſerving every thing that relates to Scottiſh 
antiquities. The Earl of Bute is the Preſi- 
dent, the Earl of Buchan is Firſt Vice-Preſi- 
dent, and Lord Oardenſtone is Second Vice- 
Preſident. 
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| college of ſurgeons, and a medical ſociety. 
* There is alſo a popular eſtabliſhment called 
| the High School of the City, which announces 


ſtructi ion is neglected. This (hob; 18 divided 
| into ſeveral cla; the maſters of which are 
| employed in teaching the elements of the 
Latin language to york; a 


ſciences, and the Belles-lettres are cultivated | 


foreigners come from every quarter” of the 


ney they pens is a conſiderable eee o 
the town. 5 


ments Of 


Vol., 11. 


ru AND SCOTLAND. „ 
There are beſides a college of phyſicians, q 


| that here nothing connected with public in- 


Theſe inſtitutions ſhew that the ate the. vi 


and eſteemed in this city, which is honoured 

| by the diſtinguiſhed characters it has produced 
in every ane of learning. The celebrity of 

| the profeſſors is ſo great that vaſt numbers ß 


101 to ſtudy at the univerſity, and the mo- i 


Edinburgh, both from its thatioh and; its 
tranquillity, 3 is a proper place for the ſciences. 5 
lt is not diſturbed by the tumult of an 15 
mentary diſcuſſions, the buſtle of an "over". 
grown commerce, nor the diſtracting amuſe- + 
London. From time immemorial _ 


the muſes” have choſen to reſide on the 0H . 
ofa hill near a ſolitary fountain. Nie rus 
1 Mentioning 


ves; 
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x 18 the muſes, brings to my. recol- 
leQtion an n in their ue which 


< placed above one of the gates of tHe uni- 
verſity, It. is rather extraordinary: d 


_ MUSIS ET a” 


To THE MUSES AND CHRIST. 


This aſſociation may to ſome. appear pro- 
fuane, but it is only a little conceit by which 
the author probably intended to announce 
that both letters and religion are taught in 
this building. A miniſter of the preſbyterian 
religion, who accompanied me on my viſit 
to the univerſity, was very eager to juſtify 
| this ſingular inſcription, which he thought | 
remarkably ingenious : IP. aſked my opi- 

nion of it. 
1 replied to him with a e that I 
believed the inſcription might be inter- 
preted ; in a very favoutable manner, if the 
meaning which I was inclined to give it, 


were oi 


„ 


28 over an eſtabliſhment, e A tes | 
man to the, true dignity, of his nature by in- 


_ him. * may be here conſidered 
as 


8s ſupplicating reaſon to proſcribe the two 


chairs of Theology and Church Hiftory; and 
of thoſe of Logic, Moral Philoſophy, Na- 
tural Philoſophy, the Laws of Nature and 13 


Nations, Cuil Law, and Scotch. Law, to. 
make only one, which may be called the 
Profeſſorſhip of the Laws of N ature and 
Nations. 15 

On the other "I 1 create of —— 
placed by the fide of the muſes, ought | to re- 
mind the inhabita nts of theſe countries that 
true knowledge is the enemy of fanaticiſm. 
and intolerance ; that thoſe who have ſhed 


ſo much of the blood of Scotland in theolo- 


gical diſputes, were ſtrangers to morality as 
well as to the ſpirit of humanity, which be- 
longs to the religion they pretended to pro- 
| fels*; and that thoſe who overthrew and 


deſtroyed the ancient monuments of the na- 


| tion, becauſe they were connected with a re- 

gion which they did not approve, were real 
irbathlns whoſe ferocity Was s only equalled | 
by their ! ignorance. 5 


* 


* Suck as Knox, who entice an account of the aſſaſ- 


 fination of Cardinal Beaton, The Joyous: Narration, 
Kc.“ Such as that ſanguinary prieſt, Beaton himſelf, . * 
| who burnt human beings alive, becauſe they v were e what he 171 bo 


| called heretics. | 8 8 
| * 1 CABINET 
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. CABINET « or r NATURAL Bis ronv. | 


Muse Cabinet of ng, Mor, i in SS 
univerſity, 1 is under the direktion of Doctor 
Howard. The examination of this collection i 
gave me great pleaſure, and intereſted me 
much more than that of the Britiſh Muſeum, 
in London, though it was far leſs conſider- 
able; but, the objects which compoſe it, are 
in a more methodical order, particula! ly the 
ſtones and minerals : Beſides, the, managers 
of this muſeum have very properly taken 

care to collect all the productions of Scot- 
land they have been able to procure. _ 

Thus this muſcum is as inſtructive and | 
intereſting to the natives of Scotland, as it 

is agrecable to foreigners, who are always 
much more deſirous of ſecing collections 
of the natural and local riches of a coun- 
try, than the multitude of diſconnected and 
inconſequential objects conſtantly brought from 

India, and 1 are repeated over and over 

in every cabinet. 

Sone 8 are, however, wanting ta 
the muſeum of the univerſity. The place. 
allotted * it ought to De larger and deco- 

rated | 


a 
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tel with more taſte. The clafiification 
ſhould alfo be extended to the other parts as 
well as the minerals. Thefe improvements 
will certainly one day take place ; that 87 % 
have not been made already can only be 
afcribed to the remaining influence of that - 
erroneous mode of acer which in all an- 
cient univerſities has occaſioned natural ſcience 


that a profeſſorſhip in this important branch 
| of inſtruction was eſtabliſhed in the college of _ 
Edinburgh; but as a tafte for this delightful 
ſtudy will; doubtleſs, increaſe very rapidly i in 
5 a city where the other ſciences have ſo 0G 
fixed their reſidence, it is to be hoped that 
this cabinet will ſoon be placed in a building 
more worthy of a nation which is capable of 
furniſhing it with the richeſt ſpecimens. I 
therefore invite Doctor Howard, who poſſeſſes 33 
much knowledge, and who loves his country, 
to ſolĩcit from the government the grant of ; u 
building ſuitable to the collection he ſuper- 
intends, with grounds ſufficiently extenſive 
to join the botanical prudent to the cabinet of 75 
natural hiſtory. a 
Lithology, and the ſtudy of minerals, have has” 
* * inade little progreſs i in e There : 
44s „ 


to be too much neglected. It is only 1 Tu 
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are bates few collections of theſe object 
: Doctor James Hutton is, perhaps, the only in- 

dividual in Edinburgh who has placed in his 
cabinet ſome minerals and a number of agates 
chiefly. found in Scotland; but 1 el 
that he had not been ſufficiently careful in 
collecting the different matrices which con- 
tained them. I therefore experienced much 

more pleaſure in converſing with this modeſt 
philoſopher than in examining his collection, 
which preſented me with nothing new, ſince 
I had ſeen and ſtudied upon a large ſcale and 
in the places where nature had depoſited them, 
almoſt all the ſpecimens of his collection. 
| Doctor Hutton was at this time buſily em- 
ployed i in writing a work on LORE: theory of the 
earth * ”; 


2 ® "T his wk which contains rather general views of 
the ſubje& than a body of obſervations, appeared in 1785, 
in the tranſlations of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, for 
that year, under the following title: “ Theory of the Earth, 
& or an [nveſtigation of the Laws obſervable in the com- 
<«< poſition, diſſolution, and reſtoration of land upon the 
« globe, by James Hutton, M. D. F. R. S. E. and Membe: 
< of the e Royal 1 of Agriculture at Paris * _—_ 


This work has ſince been confidernbly LORE in 179%, it 
was publithed in 2 vols. 8vo. under this title, Theory of the 1 


with Proofs and Bipfrotions, in four e . 
| ; . 51 5 2 CC CIRILC. "During 
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During my refidence at Edinburgh 1 viſited, - 


b as often as poſſible, the celebrated chymiſt, 


[ Dr. Black, who in 1761 gave the firſt analyſis 2 
of calcareous. earth, in which he demon- 
ſtrated the exiſtence of the aerial acid, com- 


monly called fixed air. This illuſtrious phi- 


loſopher honoured me with the moſt polite 


and kind attention. 
After dining with him one e day he a 


me two pieces of petrified, or more properly, 


* quartzified wood ; for, upon examining them 


with a microſcope, it appeared that the quartz- 
| ofe juice had penetrated through all their 


parts, and given them fuch a-degree of hard- 


neſs that they ftruck fire with ſteel. This 


wood had been fent to Doctor Black from 5 


kreland. Their colour was brown, and nearly 


the ſame as that of the wood of nin when . 


it is worked. 
This wood penetrated by quartz in the 
manner I have deſcribed, poſſeſſes the following 


Fame property: If ſmalt fragments are 
broken off with a hammer and thrown on a 


piece of burning coal, in about a minute an 


agreeable ſmell is perceived reſembling that 


which proceeds from the wood of aloes. 
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Ik It is doubtleſs aſtoniſhing that the eſſential 
d doriferous oil of this wood ſhould have been 
preſerved during the long time neceſſary for 


triſication, it is ſtill very extraordinary that 
this wood, which bears all the marks of 2 
vegetable foreign to theſe countries, ſhould be 


in the arts, and in chymiſtry. 
dually increaſed at pleaſure, but carried to 


a ſtete of fuſion. This plan may be extended 


yyhich iron ore is ſmelted. 


transforming the wood into a ſtate of quartzoſe 
petrifaction; but ſuppoſing that ſome parti. 
cular circumſtances had accelerated the pe- 


found on the banks of Suge e in Ire- 
land. . 
Doctor Black Was * to give me 10 
two ſpecimens he had of this curious wood, 
informing me at the ſame time, that he did 
not collect objects of this kind, and that he 
ſhould be very happy: if I Would) diane them in 
e, ooo asi 

This learned chyraiſt alfo tk me the 
bi IE of a portable furnace of his own 
invention, which will prove of great utility 
At is ſo 
contrived that the heat may not only be gra- 


ſuch a high degree as to reduce iron nails to 
and perhaps even applied to high furnaces in 


I ſhall 


- 


the interior of this furnace is fo 


for in it the merit of the we che 5 
conſiſts. It is made of thick iron plates, and 
differs very little in its ſtructure from the or- 


dinary ſtove. Its form is cylindrical, and a 


cover is fitted to the top, which is en i 


. off to ſupply the ſtove with fuel. 


The mode by which the air enters is through 5 
holes of different ſizes formed in a ring which 
turns round, ſo as to give facility to the ad- 


miſſion of the air in the quantity wanted: 
but I repeat it, the conſtruction is not 


the great merit of the invention, for 1 
| have ſeen, both in France and Germany, 
many furnaces, the mechaniſm of which „ 
nearly the ſame with this, as well with re- 


ſpect to the mode of graduating the admiſſion 
of the air as that of OY the ag to "ny * | 


gree required. 


It is the manner in which che intetior * 
n and the ſubſtances uſed for fuel that 5 


do honour to the profound knowledge of 
Doctor Black. 


A quantity of the beſt Gabal is reduced 5 
to a fine powder, and paſſed through a fieve; _ 


Hrs fine Wu 18 _ reduced to Powder: 3 We 
„ colbür 


T7 


* Þ 
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. colour of the latter is of ee YE 
leaſt fufible and the moſt refractible, is the beſt. 
The clay is foaked in water in a tray, in 
ihe proportion of a quatt to three quarts 
of charcoal duſt. This mixture is welk 
kneaded and amalgamated, and the paſte 
which is formed, is left in a ſtate of moiſ- 
ture. If the clay be very glutinous, the 

proportion of charcoal is encreaſed. The 
infide of the furnace is then plaſtered over 
with a quantity of this compoſition ſuf- 
' ficient to form a thin bed, which is ſmooth- 
ed with the hand and rendered every where as 
equal as poſſible. This firſt plaſter is made 
about a line thick, and allowed to dry flowly, 
without the operation of fire, that it may not 
be expoſed to the danger of cracking. When 
this firſt plaſter bas acquired 8 ſufficient de- 
gree of hardneſs, a ſecond bed is formed; 
which being allowed to dry, a third is laid 
over it in the ſame manner. Thus different 
beds are formed in ſucceſſion above each 
other until the plaſter has acquired the thick- 
neſs of about an inch. . 

Great attention muſt be paid to drying the 
beds flowly and forming them into one body, 
to Which the fire will afterwards give great 
conkſtence. 


It 
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It is well known to experimental philoſo- 
| phers and chymiſts, that charcoal is one of 
the worſt conductors of heat. Founders, 
blackſmiths, and other workmen, have long 
been acquainted with this fact, tranſmitted 
from father to ſon, and have uſed charcoal 
duſt to great advantage in many of their ope- 
rations without thinking of the manner in 
which it ated. The uſeful effects it pro 
| duces are, however, reſult leſs from its . 
| combuſtible quality than that of its being - 
| a bad conductor of heat; or rather that it __ TM 
| retains the heat, concentrates it, and pre- [FOR 1 
vents it from eſcaping and loſing itſelf on 
the ſurrounding points. | = 
I have been induced to enter into theſe —_—_ 
tails, becauſe I am of opinion that what © [ 
has been ſaid will not prove inuſeful to tue 
arts, and that thoſe who love and cultivate 50 
this particular branch of economy, may make 
ſucceſsful applications of Doctor Black's in- Þ 
vention. Theſe motives will excuſe the” 
length of this article. 1 WP „ | 
I was. ſeveral times in company with 1 
Doctor John Aiken, a private profeſſor of A 
Anatomy, in Edinburgh. He ſhewed me a 
number of ingenious ae of his invenk | 
| 


"$287 © 


tion; 
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tion; and, among others, one for facilitating 
"difficult: births, the uſe of which was not at 
al daugerous, and in the invention of which 
he had followed nature as cloſely as poſſible. 
This ' inſtrument mi be compared to a 
long lender hand. It is introduced quite 
8 and without any kind of compreſſion 
into the womb of the mother. This artificial 
1 which is covered with a fine foft ſkin, 
is placed againſt the child upon which it is 
made to collapſe to the degree of contraction 
wanted, by the means of a ſcrew in the han- 
dle, Which acts with a gradual and gentle 
motion. The accoucheur then uting his right 
hand, aided by this point of ſupport, may 
deliver a woman in difficult labour with 
much more facility than in any o other manner, 
Doctor Akin affured me, that he had expe- 
Tienced the greateſt ſucceſs 7 in x the uſe of this 
inſtrument. 

* The knowledge of whatever ' may contri- 
bute to relieve fuffering humanity, ought to 
be as widely diffuſed as poſſible. 1 therefore 
begged Doctor Aiken to allow me to take a 
model of this inſtrument to France. He rea- 

ay conſented, and procured 'an' excellent 


72 Wöfkman, who in a few days executed an 
151 | Zi - inſtru- 


* 


, 


* 
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uſtrument perfectly ſimilar. I pac 


25 pu 


with the intention of — it to Paris, 1 | 


and ſubmitting it to the examination of ur 
moſt celebrated ptactitioners i in midw ifery. 3 
Doctor Aiken alſo ſhewed me a Jock. 


| which, he had contrived. for great guns, Dy 3 
which they might be eaſily made to perform 
arge; but while I admired his 


a double dif 


ate > 


— genius, I could not avoid. telling: Wn 


him, that I Was far better pleaſed, to ſee'fo!, 
Kill a; phyſician employed in healing than 
| in deſtroying, and that I loved his invention 


for bringing, men into the world, much 


more than I did that for ſending them out a 
of it. ee Th 


Some days after, I had the plenfore of dining, 0 


with Doctor Cullen, who, perhaps, is the 
| oldeſt, and certainly 3 is one of the moſt cele- 
brated phy ſicians of Europe. The ſcience of 
medicine owes him great obligations, and 
the city of Edinburgh ought never to n 
that his reputation has attracted en its 
walls a multitude. of foreigners who 


| irution in that learned ſchool, in the 
creation of which he has A a an, 
ſhax „„ 
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Doctor zullen mend the midſt of a nu · 
i mari family, who formed around him an 
_ amiable circle of friends. Good nature and 
= amenity reigned: in his houſe. This learned 
_  vpbyſiian morided all theſe advantages, for he 
\ poſſeſſod himſelf manners and a difpoſition of 
4 ( Wo, the moſt agreeable kind. I found that he 
{| very much reſembled Bouffon in his behaviour 
and mode of living, which rendered him 
doubly inter to me. His. table was 
plentifully ſerved, but without any luxury. 
I Was however aſtoniſhed to find a profuſion 
of ne a in between the 52 1. and 
This regimen, in the houſe of a 2 FW of 
ſuch great reputation, appeared to me very 
extraordinary. He obſerved my ſurpriſe, and 


* 8 


wuas not only ſuited to his age, but chat a long 


taken with moderation it was very ſalutary 
for the inhabitants of Scotland, particularly 
during the latter part of the autumnal feaſon, 
and in winter, becauſe the cold © humidity 
which then prevails in this climate often checks 
perſpiration. Punc hy he remarked, is a warm 
n which . wonderfully in 


main 


ſaid to me with a ſmile, that this beverage 


experience had convinced him that when 


maintaining that ee ſecretion, on in 
nſtoring it to its eguilibrium. m 


This humid and penetrating 1 ; 


| had, f for ſome time, affected me ina very diſ- 
agtecable manner notwithſtanding the active 


life which I led, I am perſuaded, that it. ĩs 


| one of the cauſes of that ſombre melancholy. | 


to which the people of England are ſo fre- 
| endeavoured. to employ my time in a manner 
perfectly ſuitable to my taſte; I found that 


| the miſts, the frequent rains, the daily wind 
paſſing ſuddenly from heat to cold, a ſharp- 


nes in the air, which cannot be ſo eaſily. de- 
ſeribed as it is felt; the abſence of the ſun, 
which fogs or clouds almoſt conſtantly eclipſe 


n this ſeaſon, plunged me into an involun- 


| tary melancholy, which I ſhould not have þ 
been able to ſupport long. 


To raiſe my ſpirits, my find 3 | 


bed me that the ſun. was about to p- 


pear; but in my bad humour, Iwas more than 
once tempted. to reply to them, as Caraccioli, | 
| the viceroy of Sicily did to an Englith noble- 


man, who deſired him to look at that luminary 
n London : . Vour Engliſh fun, my lord, 


"very much reſembles « our Sicilian moon.” 
This 
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recable- ating was not to be 
ES wad I refolved'to adopt the regimen 
oftor Cullen. Each day after dinner! 


doch a glaſs of punch, compoled of rum, ſugar, 


mon juice, a little nutmeg and boiling water, 
ch oon e me to FINS wenn con- 


dition . . F EL s 72 3 3 


J ſaw: ene ethics: men diſt ngu ſhed i. in 


various branches of literature, among whom 
were Doctor Anderſon, Sir John Dalrymple, 
and the celebrated hiſtorian Doctor William 


Robe 9% fon; - with whom 0 p e many 


agreeable converſations. 
That venerable philoſopher, Ae Smith, 
was one of - thoſe whom ] viſited moſt fre- 


quently. He received me on every occaſion 


in the kindeſt manner, and ſtudied to procure 
for me every information and amuſcment 


that Edinburgh could Ark 
Smith had travelled in . 1 reſided 


for ſome time in Paris. | His collection of 
books was numerous and excellently choſen : 
The | beſt _ rench authors e ee e 


> x 
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* That 3 3 Dodor Culen i. is no more. 


He was regretted by his friends, and mourned by the city 


of Edinburgh which etected a funeral monument to his 
memory: He was worthy of that honour, and that cit 
was s worthy of him. 


guiſhed 


ENGLAND 4 ? 


puiſhed place i in his library, for he was very. 
”_ of our language. 


Though advanced in years he Fo polleſſed : | 
| fine figure. The animation of his coun- 
tenance was ſtriking, when he ſpoke of Vol- 


taire; whom he had khown and whoſe me- 


mory he revered, «© Reaſon,” faid he, one 


day, as he ſhewed me a fine buſt of this 
author, © owes him incalculable obligations; 


« the ridicule and the farcaſms which he ſo 


c plentifully beſtowed upon fanatics and 
« hypocrites of all ſects, have enabled the 
* underſtandings of men to bear the light of 
truth, and prepared them for thoſe enquiries 


to which every intelligent mind ought to 


« aſpire, He has done much more fo the 


benefit of mankind than thoſe grave philo⸗ 


„ ſophers whoſe books are read by a few | 
only; the writings of Voltaire are TOs! 


« for all and read by all.” 


On another. occaſion. he obſerved to o me 
I cannot pardon the emperor Joſeph II. 
* who pretended to travel as a philoſpher, 
for paſting Ferney without paying homage- 
to. the hiſtorian of the Czar Peter I. From 
8 1 circumſtance I concluded that. Joſeph L 


was but a man of inferior. mind, 
rot th 1 One 
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One evening while I was at tea with him 
be ſpoke of Rouſſeau with a kind of religious 
reſpect, << Voltaire ſought to correct the vices 
and the follies of mankind by laughing at 
| them, and ſometimes by treating them 
« with ſeverity ; Rouſſeau conducts the rea- 
* der to reaſon and truth, by the attraction 
© of ſentiment, and the force of conviction. 
“His /oczal compact will one day avenge all 
the perſecutions he experienced.” . 
He aſked me one day, whether I loved mnie! 
Ianſwered, that it formed one of my chief de- 
lights whenever I was fo fortunate as to hear 
it well executed. I am very glad of it,” ſaid 
he, I ſhall put you to a proof which will 
« be very intereſting for me; for I ſhall take 
«you to hear a kind of muſic of which it is 
* <4 jmpoſſible you can have formed any idea, 
4e and it will afford me great pleaſure to know 
the impreſſion it makes upon you.” 
—_ Next morning at nine o'clock, Smith came 
| 4 ; f = to my lodgings. . At ten he conducted me to 
#þ a ſpacious concert-room, - plainly but ncat'y 
Cake in which T found a numerous 
audience. I faw, however, neither orcheſtra, 
muſicians, nor inſtruments. A large ſpace 
was left void in the middle of the 5 and 
furs 
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W w.th benches which were occupied | 


by gentlemen only. Ladies and gentlemen 
were diſperſed over the room upon other 


| ſeats. .. Adam Smith informed me, that the 


gentlemen who ſat in the middle were 


the judges of the muſical competition which 
was about to take place; they were almoſt 
all, he obſerved, inhabitants of the iſles or 


highlands of Scotland and might therefore be 


regarded as the natural ee of the conteſt. 


They were to decree a prize to him who 


ſhould beſt execute a favourite piece of High | 


land Muſic. The fame air was therefore 
to be played by all the competitors. 4 
In about half an hour, a folding door opened 
at the bottom of the room, and to my great 
ſurpriſe, | ſaw a Highlander adyance, playing 
upon the bagpipe. He was dreſſed in the ancient 


Roman babit of his country. He walked 
up and down the empty ſpace with rapid ſteps 


and a martial air, blowing his noiſy inſtru- 


ment, the. diſcordant Carle of which were 
. ſufficient to rend the ear. The tune was a 


kind of ſonata, divided into three parts. Smith 


requeſted. 1 me to pay my whole attention to | 


the muſig,. and. to explain to him waere 


I made. upon eng. d {2 =} 
| e | va; . | 
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But I confefs that at firſt I could not dif. 
 tinguiſh either air or deſign in the muſic. ] 
was only ſtruck with the piper. marching con- 
tinually backward and forward with great ra- 
pidity, and ſtill preſenting the "AD warlike 
countenance. He made incredible efforts 
with his body and his fingers to bring into 
play the different reeds of his inſtrument, 
which emitted ſounds that were to me a. 
moſt inſupportable. 
le received however great . A 
ſecond muſician ſucceeded, who was alſo leſt 
alone in the intermediate area, which he tra- 
verſed with the ſame rapidity as the former. 
His countenance was no leſs dignified and 
martial than that of his predeceſſor. He ap- 
peared to excel the firſt competitor; and 
clapping of hands and cries of bravo reſounded 
on every fide. During the third part of the 
air I obſerved that tears flowed from the —_ 
-of a number of the audience. 
Having liſtened with much attention to 
eight pipers in ſucceſſion, I at laſt began to 
diſcover that the firſt part. of the air was 2 
warlike march: the ſ6cond ſeemed to deſcribe 
a ſanguinary action; the muſician endeavour- 


ing 7 a rapid een of loud and diſcor- 
| | dant 
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tant ſounds to repreſent the claſhing of arms, 
the ſhrieks of the wounded, and all the hor- 


rors of a field of battle. In this part, the per- 


former appeared convulſed; his pantomimi - 


cal geſtures reſembled thoſe af a man engaged 


in combat. a His arms, his hands, his head, 3 
his legs, were all in motion. He called forth 
all the various ſounds of his inſtrument at 
he fame moment, and this ſingulat diſorder 


made a great impreſſion upon the company. 


With a rapid tranſition the piper paſſed to 


the third part, which was in a kind of andante. 


His convulſive motions ſuddenly ceaſed. His 
' countenance aſſumed an air of deep ſorrow... | | 


The ſounds of his inſtrument were plaintive, 
languid and melancholy. They were lamenta- 


tions for the ſlain—the wailings of their friends 
who carried them from the field of battle. 


This was the part which drew tears from _ 


eyes of the beautiful Scotch ladies. 


The whole of this entertainment was ſo EE, 
extraordinary, and the impreſſion which the 


found: of this wild inſtrument ſeemed to make 


upon the greater part of the audience was ſo 
very different from that which they made 
upon me, that I could not avoid conceiving A 


that the lvel ly emotions exhibited 155 the per- 
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49118 around me were Bot oecult ioned by the mu- 


ſical effect of the air itſelf, but by an aſſociation 


of ideas which connected the diſcordant ſounds 
of the bagpipe with ſome hiſtorical facts thus 


brought forcibly to the recollection of the 


audience *. There are ſcarcely any traces of a 


written language among the Highlanders, 


either in manuſcripts or upon their monu- 


ments; it may therefore be preſumed that 
they have had recourſe to ſongs to tranſmit 


to their poſterity the hiſtory of the events in 
which they were deeply intereſted. Accuſ- 


tomed to hear theſe airs from their infancy, 
and taught by their parents to connect them 


with tranſactions Which are to them of the 


greateſt importance : they never hear them 
without being ſtrongly affected. It is not 


therefore aſtoniſhing that they are ſo paſſion- 


* Johnſon makes the following ubſervation on an air 
which he heard at the ſeat of Sir Al xander M Honald in 
the iſle of Sky: „As we fat at Sir Alexander's table we 
« ere entertained, according to the ancient uſage of the 
« North, with the melody of che bagpipe. Every thing in 
« thoſe countries has its hiſtory As the bagpiper Was 

« playing, ah elderly gentleman informed us, that in ſome 
cc temote time, the M. Donalds of Glengary having been 

« injured, or offended by the inhabitants of Culloden, aud 
« reſolving to have juſtice « or vengeance, came to Cullo- 
ce den on a Sunday, where Hading their enemies at wor- 
4e chip, they ſhut them up in the church, which they ſet on 
« fire; ; and this, ſaid he, is the tune which the piper 


_ ately 


to the rules of art, which they uſe in their 
dances, a and their amorous and convivial 


— ; 2 , 


to the former. 


given but to talents, and the moſt difintereſt- 
ed applauſe. was beſtowed on thoſe who ex- 


equally diſag 


bear's dance. 7 


and animated dance, formed by a part of the 


pipers while the others played ſuitable airs, (| 
which paticlind expreſſion and character; 
but the union of ſo many G ee 11 


2 moſt hideous noiſe. 
The competitors afterwards. "RS? thee 


eyes into a line two deep, and marched in 
that order to the caſtle of io Which 
There they 


W upon A VOI C wy 11 
R 4. 5 
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* fond of this kind of muſic. They have be 
however another kind which is better adapted 
to the voice, and conſtructed more according 


9 


ſongs: But they regard an muſio As inferive * 


The ſame air vs es by 4 com- 
petitor, of whom there was a conſiderable _ 
number. There appeared to be no preference 


celled in their art. I confeſs I did not ad- 
mire any of them. To me they were all 135 
zeable. The muſic and the in- 
ſtrument -conſtapthy: reminded me of a 


The competition wWas followed 105 a kvely ; 
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layed an air, which was a kind. of ballad, 
in honour of the unfortunate Mary Queen 
of Scots, for whom the Highlanders ftill pre. 
ſerve a warm attachment and religious reſpeR. 
They ſpeak of her with a tender affection: 
They regard her as the innocent victim of 
the cruel and implacable jealouſy of Eliza. 
beth. Mary was their Queen. They knew 
that ſhe Was beautiful, mild, affable and 

generous; that ſhe loved the arts; that the 


long languiſhed in a painful captivity; aud 
that ſne died with reſignation and courage, 
'Lefs would be ſufficient to intereſt honeſt 
peaceable men, whom ſtate” policy, and the 
crimes which it engenders, have not yet cor- 
rupted, and who abhor the ſhedding of blood 
in any way but for legitimate defence. 

1 do not know the antiquity of compe- 
titions of this kind. During my ſtay in Mull, 
I] was informed that there had been beyond 
all time of memory a college or ſociety, of bag- 

pipers in that iſland. Thin ſchool was not 
entirely extinguiſhed in conſequence of the 
death of the famous Rankin, who had the di- 
rection of it for about thirty years. M Rim- 
mon kept a ſimilar ſchool in the ifle of 

Sky, and each of the principal families of 
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che He 
office was hereditary, - K act 


veral excurſions for the purpoſe of examining 


and 1 
ſubſtances, and other intereſting mineralogi- 


upon himſelf the charge of ang 


in the Hebrides. / 


| culty ſaved themſelves in a boat, and I was de- 


k have been highly intereſting to naturaliſts. . 


always Pg a "ow" hoſe 


While L remained at Edinburgh De 


the natural hiſtory af the environs of that city, 
formed a large collection of volcanic 0 


cal ſpecimens. Each article was carefully : 
ticketted, and Doctor Swediaur kind ly. took 


France with the other ee * d made 


1 rich collection, 3 ce of G 3 5 
1 Nin and ſo much pleaſure, was loſt, as well 
as the veſſel in which it was embarked, n 
| the coaſt of Dunkirk. The crew with diffi- þ 


| prived in a moment of a treaſure to which I 3 
attached the greater value becauſe it con- 
tained a variety of new objects which would | 


Fortunately, whenever I had leiſure, Iwrote 
exact deſeriptions of the ſpecimens I collected, 
| - which have enabled me to give a correct ac- 
count of 'the lithology of Glaſgow, Perth, 
Staffa, the iſle of Mull, and other places. 
M ly various s engagements at Edinburgh, how- 


ever, | 
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ever, did not leave me time to take . 5 
tions of the whole of the ſpecimens Icollected 
there. This is the only n of the kind 


I have to charge myſelf with; but unfortu- 
nately it prevents m 


e from giving a complete 
accoumt ' of the various and remarkable pro- 
ductions with which the hills that are grov ped 
around that city abound, and which [0 al- 
molt all 'been a hg to the action of ſubter- 


Traneous fire. | 


1 ſhould have dien — more PSI of 
eiving a detailed account of theſe ſpecimens, - 


| which left no doubt as to the exiſtence of 


ancient volcanos, ſince I found the greater 


Part of the learned men of this city obſti- 


nately prejudiced againſt this opinion. 
The caſtle, which commands the town, is 
built upon a hill formed of compact lava in the 
form of baſaltes. The black colour of this 


ava, and the gothic aſpect of the caſtle which 


furmounts this volcani ic precipice, forms a 


| ſtriking” and very pleaſing contraſt with the 


elegant \ white houſes, built with great taſte in 


that part of the city which i is called the New 


Town. : 


Not far from this these i 18 another emi- 


| nence called the Calton Hill, formed of 


: | greyiſh. 
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Geri lava, near the top of which there 
lands a monument erected to the memory 
of a philoſopher and an hiſtorian— W Son- | 
tains the aſhes of David Hume! | 
Pep the town there is an elevated chain 
in a part of which the hills ſeem” piled 
15 one againſt the other, and are compoſed of 
bafaltic Een. This ſubſtance, which, at one 
time, mult have been liquefied, exhibits priſ- 
matic ſepta occaſioned by the cooling of the 
lava, There is here, however, none of that 
aſtoniſhing regularity diſplayed in the priſ- 
| matic columns of the cave of Fingal, or the 
Giants Cauſeway of Antrim. The rapid 
mode in which this lava probably cooled, may 
have prevented this beautiful effect from 
| taking place, or perhaps that regularity 9 
2 by cauſes das Wes we way are 85 . 
norant. 
One of the Bills of this es; has a 
hollow in its ſummit, and in the whole 
of its form ſomewhat reſembles a chair or 
gigantic ſeat. This ſpot, in which there 
is nothing remarkable but its elevation and 
its NC is known in the Old Chronicles 
under the latin name of Arthuri Sedes, 
| and 


: $9 
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ppt Engliſh by.that of Arthur? 5 bee. * 
1 poſhble, however, that this name may have 
its origin in ſome other cauſe than the figure 
of the top of the bill, the tradition of Which 


s loſt. 


Sibbald, in his Scotia 8 nt in 
1684, gives an account af a barometrical 
obſervation made by the mathematician, 
George Sinclair, on the ſummit and at the 
bottom of a mountain which he calls Sedes 

Arthuri. There is no doubt but it is the 
ſame as s chat of which I have been ſpeak- 


ww 


ng * 
Ws 3 e oF the large backs of baſaltes 


which are detached from this mountain and 
ie ſcattered about at its .baſe, i in which I ob- 
ſerved ſpots of zeolite even in the centre of 
the lava. I collected ſome very fine ſpeci- 
mens. a0 _ och bs vita and 


. 


Ex ee Gengi Slade mathematici 
noſtratis, in vertice illius montis, cui nomen vulgo 
An rnUn SEDEs, ob id i imprimis celebris, quod civitati 
Edinburgi, ob vicinitatem imminet, mercurialis cylin- 

dri altitudo reperta eſt 28, digitorum cum quadrante z, 
apud radices autem montis 29, Sibbald, ns MS 
WF lib. i. folio 10. of 12 8 | 
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In ſome parts clouded with a blueiſh tinge, is 

| neither radiated nor cryſtallized i in a regular | 
| manner.” It is rather of the ſcaly texture of 
| white marble. It is hard and ſuſceptible of 
| the moſt brilliant poliſh. This is not ſur- 
priſing, when it is conſidered that it contains 


2 ſmall mixture of quartzoſe earth. This 


gives it ſomething of a calcedonious ap- 
pearance: ; but it is fuſible with the blow 
pipe, bubbles in ſmelting. and has all the pro- 
N e of zeolite. 

Behind theſe ee mountains there 
are beds of quartzoſe free-ſtone, which has 
experienced in a very conſiderable degree the 

action of fire, and thereby acquired a reddiſh | 
| colour. Indeed, the operation of ſubter= _ 
raneous fire is manifeſt every where around 
Edinburgh, where it exhibits the ſame cha- | 
racteriſtic traces as in the environs of Perth, ; 
Glaſgow, and Dunbarton, and 1 in the iſland | 
of Staffa. 


1 regret that 1 am e to 2 5 
myſelf to this general deſcription: If 


my valuable collection had not been loſt, I 
ſhould have deſcribed a ſeries. of volcanic 


productions which would have removed 
My doubt on this and demon- 
ſtrated 


rgh has 


olcanos, ſince it 
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chapTER XV. 


| Departure from E Auburgb — Itinerary 1 to Manchef 


9 ter.—N Ow Hl 2275 


£ Pal 
3 
3 3 


Akt; raking leave of HE Black, 
Cullen, Smith, 00 the other reſpectable cha- 
racters who had treated me with ſo much 
| kindneſs in Edinburgh, I made preparations 


for my return to London ; I determined to 


take the Carlifle road, which would give me 
| an opportunity of ſceing Mancheſter, Derby, 


Buxton, Caſtleton, Birmingham, &c. 
When I left London with my fellow-tra- 


veller 8 our party conſiſted of four perſons, on | 
returning from ODS! it was reduced to 


t WO. 


I forgot to mention that M. de Mecies, 


after viſiting the cave of Fingal, which was 


| the principal object of his j journey, left us at 
Mr. M*Lean's, in the iſle of Mull, and ſet 
out for London, hen buſineſs required his 


preſence. 2 


Our other intereſting and PALEY =, fel. 
j y-trayeller William Thornton 7 intending 5 
to 


. 4 
W 
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to wk ſome months with his W! in Aire: 
rica, determined to remain in Edinburgh; 
where he had a numerous acquaintance, 
until he ſhould find a veſſel to carry him to 
his native country. We ſeparated from him 
with much pain, for his excellent moral qua- 
Utties, and his love for the ſciences, rendered 
him truly amiable and Worn of all our at- 
tachment. 5 

All our buſineſs being . at laſt arranged, 
Count Andreani and I left Edinburgh on the 
| 3d of October, taking the Carliſle i} 
About a mile and a half from Edinburgh, 
the lavas and other volcanic ſubſtances which 
farround that city, diſappear : they are ſuc- 
ceeded by quartzoſe free-ſtone, which in ſe- 
veral places cover rich mines of coal. This 
ſandy Zone, which is pretty extenſive, difap- 
pears in its turn, and the face of the country 
again exhibits volcanic ſubſtances from Lafſ- 
wade to Selkirk, in paſſing through Middle. 
ton, Bankhouſe, Stagehall, Croſslee, Kc. 
The aſpect of this part of the country is 
wild and ſterile. The black, blueiſh; and 
_ reddiſh brown lavas which we obſerved on 
the road, were almoſt all diſpoſed in tables 


or plates like ſlate; but they had all expe- 
; rienced 


| marked 69 from Edinburgh. 
pearances prevail from Arnikirk to Langholm: - 
The lavas at Hawick: form ſteep hills, and 
-are diſpoſed 1 in horizontal beds, or rather la! 
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genced the action of fire, ſome were df he 
nature of baſaltes; but others, which were 
leſs hard, exfoliated and d decomipolk#' in "hs = 


air, _ ' 


We pratalided's on to n Hawiek, 


Alissis ert Binks, Redpath, and Lang- 


bolm. The . mile-ſtone at this laſt place is 


mellæ, which reſemble ſlate; their colour, 


however, is more pale. There is little 
doubt but that all the hills and mountains 
in this quarter have experienced i aQion 


of fire: 
' Kirk-A ER Lahore, We "my ingtori 


Carlile.—Sand and quartzoſe free-ſtone 'of 
an ochreous red colour fine cultivation in 


the neighbourhood of Carliſle—large and 


excellent ploughs—a number of kilns for 
making lime, which is uſed for manurei 


Lime is not only uſed for. the meadows, 


formed which are allowed to ſlack in the Kg 4 


* are ai has 1 Po over the fields. 


Volcanic ap- 
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| A ſtage. fore, we. arrived, at Sade we 
ada view; of Solway Frith, which, ſeparates 
England from Scotland on the Weſt. 
Haraby, Carleton, Lowhefketh, H. igheſieth, 1 
The fare materials as above, that is to fay, 
| Gnd, real free-ſtone, and-calcazeous 


us town, on the 
eee 6 large rounded 
blocks of baſaltic lava, intermixed, with 
afles of granite, which. are alſo rounde 
 Eumont Bridge, Cliſton, Thrimby, Blocks 
of reddiſh. granite of a conſiderable ſize, with 
{ ances bainltes, both, * upon beds 


— — 4.994 


Flap. Hauſefoot. The the hills of tabu - 
latedand foliated lava re- appear. Some of them 
reſemble thoſe of Mount -Mezen, in Velai, 
which, I have deſeribed in my Mineralogis 
des Volcans. 

naat, eee The ame volcanic ap : 


34 67 ITY Milthorpe, 8 Buy ton, 
Due: Bridge, Carnford, Bolton, Slyne, Lan- 
caſter. This road is almoſt entirely through 

2 nen n ; _ baſaltes are, 


however , 
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CHAPTER xv1. 


1 8 Heat ha Caliber, o. 
ton Manufaftures —Maffieurs Thomas and Baia 
miu eee Taylor. 


% 


It was late when we arrived at Mancheſ- 


ter. As I had letters to Doctors White and 


Percival, I wrote to them next morning, re- 
queſting to know at what hour it would be 
convenient for them to ſee me, but it 
happened that they were both obliged to viſit 


patients at the diſtance of ſome miles from the 


town. Doctor Percival ſent a young German 


of his acquaintance to ſtate the regret he felt 
in conſequence of not being able to ſee us; and 


Doctor White engaged his friend, Doctor 
Henry, to wait upon us in his ſtead. Theſe 


two gentlemen had the complaiſance to offer 
every ſervice in their power, and to ſhew us 
whatever was remarkable in the town, They 


paid us the moſt polite attention, and never 
left us during the ſtay we made in Mancheſter. 


Mancheſter is a large town ; it contains 


between r and 8 thouſand inhabi- 
tants; 


© 
\ b N 
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tants; but if the manufacturers who hve : 

its environs were added to this number, the 
population would be greatly increaſed, and 
might be ranked with that of 298 cities of _-_ 

the fecond order. __ =— 
The old cathedrat is. WEL 3 watt built pj 1 
We n faw alſo „ other Austen of this 
kind which were not unintereſting: the cot 
ton-mills, however, which have enriched this 
town, were objects tilt more een of en- 
aging our attention. 


But notwithſtanding the defies of our; kind 
conductors to oblige us we found it impoſſible 

to ſee any thing of the kind. Byery attempt 
was vain. The vigilance | of the manufac- 
turers was redoubled in conſequence of having 
perſuaded themſelves that a French colonel, . 
who was there fome time before us, wanted 
to procure plans of theſe machines in order 
to carry them to France. Since that period 
no ſtrangers, not even the moſt reſpectable 
eitizens of the town were nat to YA 
the works . . „ e 


At this time the machine for carding cotton had al- 
ready been carried to France and was uſed there. Not 1 
7 85 the mills were introduced by an intelligenngn 11 
8 0 5 Engliſh- RT 
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+ The largeſt of theſe © eps are moved 
0 water: they ſpin e cotton to ſo much 
perfection, and with ſo much economy, that 


thoſe who firſt erected them have made great 


fortunes. Arkwright, who invented them, 
was merely a barber, in the town of Man- 


eheſter. The difficulties he muſt have had 


to ſurmbunt in that ſituation, doubtleſs, add 


to bi merit. He had the good ſenſe to turn 


— 
9 ! ² ae . Ar 


his diſcovery to-profit. He joined in com- 
pany with manufacturers whom he enriched, 
and at the ſame time made Aa wm fortune 
OG 9 

Though 1 pa x not an: pk gang 
the cotton-mills, I was, however, very com- 
plaiſantly ſhewn large warehouſes fulb of ma- 


nufactured goods. The fineſt picces wero 
unfolded in order that I migiit ſee the pat- 


FIN: and the colours. We ent red into con · | 
Tl on the een e art nn + in 


W who — merit of Fr OT with 


| Arkwright. Theſe ingenious machines are now. erected 


in ſeyeral departments where they are conſtantly employ- 
dd. This manufacture will doubtleſs be carried on with 
ſpirit, until caprice and faſhion return to the uſe of ſilk, 
that beautiful and ſumptuous production of France, which 
e e rof . yielded revenues ſo 


; dying 


dying the colours with very intelligent men, 
particularly with Meſſrs. Thomas and Ben- 
jamin Potter, and Mr. Taylor, who treated us 
in the moſt affable manner. It is with plea- 
fure T here expreſs the [ms 1 eel for 
their kindneſs: © 


to us in Mancheſter. I with that I may one 
day have an opportunity of making a return 
to his kindneſs i in France. He tranſlated the 
works of Lavoiſier into Engliſh, and ſtudies 
chymiſtry much more than tht Er 
At his houſe, however, I ſaw ſome ſtones and 
minerals; but that which gave me the greateſt 
pleaſure in his collection was a fine foſſile Os 
femoris, of theunknown animal whoſe bones 
are found on the banks of the Ohio, and 
which is perhaps only 2 loſt ſpecies of the 
elephant. This Os femoris, which was in 
the moſt perfect e weighed oy 


Tawny „„ 


- 3 
1 ; 
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. 
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We were doubtleſs indebted to Dod | 
_Henry for all the politeneſs that was ſhewn 
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ee 1 rom Mancbefter . 115 Me nerah 4 
Waters ; fine Baths, confirufted on a Plan by Carr, 


1 the Expence of the Duke of Devanſbire, the 


» Proprietos of the Waters. — Doctor Pearſun.— 


| : Manufattire of . aſes and other Articles i in F. [tor 


Spar cf different Colours, —Caveof Pool:” s Hole.— 


* Toad -flone, compoſed of a Baſis of Trapp, inter. 


perſed tit Particles of calcareous Spar, and cracked 
60) Into priſmatic Sections like thoſe of baſaltes, though 
not . 908 _ es the latter bas es 1 * 


; W E were e in a very ate man- 


ner, as I have already obſerved, by Docter 


Henry, and thoſe to whom he' was good 


f enough to introduce us. But Wwe did not 


experience an equally kind treatment 
from the maſter of the Bull's Head i inn, 
where we had put up. For two ſorry din- 
ners he charged us no lefs than ſeventeen fhil- 
lings a piece, to which we had to add three 
ſhillings to his ſervants; and this was ex- 
clufive of the bill for our domeſtics. The 
beſt thing that poor ſtrangers can do in ſuch 
a caſe is to pay the money. Travellers are 


| oa liable to this ſort of exaction in Italy, 
3 „ Germany, 


ENGL, iD AN SOQTLAND. 


Bravia; and France, as in England; Pg 


in neither is it general or derived from na» 


tional character. It muſt be imputed to a 
few individuals only, who have loſt all feel- 
ings of delicacy and juſtice, but who make a 

very wrong calculation with reſpect to their 
real intereſts, as they ſoon deſtroy both their 

| own reputation and that of. the houſes they 
| keep. It is a very difficult matter to deviſe / 

good regulations of police upon. this ubjedt. 5 
It is a truth well known to ſuch as are in the 
habit of travelling, that the charges are al- 
ways higheſt at thoſe inns where the enter- 

tainment is the worſt. It is to be hoped 
that ſome remedy will be found for this abuſe; 

but 111 the mean time it will be negeſſary for 
travellers to keep a ſeparate purſe for thoſe 
plundering inn - keepets, as 1 is done in England 
| for thoſe gentlemen who. rob on the bighways, 
to whom thoſe who venture to travel at late 
hours give without fear or danger the ſum 


which is ſet apart for them. I. muſt Gy. 


for my part, however, that I paſſed through 
England and Scotland twice, and by different 

roads, without meeting any of theſe gentle- 
men; and that I experienced no extortion _ 


hat. at two Places, Dun s Hotel in Edin- 
dn 


8 0 e Bus" hdd 5 in- Monchel: 
_ be | 18188 Jy 

© Froth ee Barde 1 abby: 
ales.” The road through Derbyfhire is 
neither agrecable nor commiodious. 
Hines eroſſes over craggy monnttains, and at 
others runs along niarrow,! wet and dirty my 


Teys, and woch che turnpikes are numerous 
Ann dear, the roads are notwithftandine i in a 


bad condition. They are in general, ow 
ever, wel ſopplied with pot he We 
Kft Manchefter at feven in the morning, and 


non. 


tore, 15 ths benefit of iich 2 giv: {hh 
Afflux of company repair thither in the fine 
aufen. Buxton, however, is fituated in the 
midſt of the molt diſmal and cheerleſs coun 


try that I have ever ſeen... Ils waters may be 
excellent, but moſt certainly its ates! is 


impregnated with fadnefs and melancholy. 


pearance,” but folld' conſtruction, reſemble 


hoſpitals or rather motiaſtic eſtabliſhments. 
A fuperb ſtructure, executed in a grand ad 
en * file of architeQure, whith appears 

at 


It forne-.. 


dd not Nan W rilt two in de after- 


The houſes, almoſt entirety of a vhifotth ap- 
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| athe bottom of the place, and is; nope 
migt be taken, for the r of 


* 1 8 


a EY 1 of Sete x 


| Door Pearſon, a London Phyſician, who'bes 


ry to the eſtabliſhment! of the bathbiof 
Buxton, where he generally ſpends "fig 


months of the year. We were 


enough to find him there, though it was now. 
pretty late in the ſeaſon. As he was well ac- 
 quainted with the country, and had publiſhed 
an analyſis of the waters, in which he deſcribed. 
the ſtones and earths that form the ſoil of 
Buxton, he kindly and readily offered to: con- 


duct us to the moſt remarkable mines and 


his opinion, interſected with ſeveral. currents 


of pea and to the different other hn 


n N Was very intimate | 
| White hurſt, and had adopted his, opinion re- 
ſbecting the beds of toad- ſtone, which he re- 


garded as the product of ſubterraneous fire 


We fixed + day for weinte ges hel gy 
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poſed remains of volcanos in a country, where, 


on the contrary, every thing indicates the 
agency of water; and he had the goodneſs, 


in the mean time, to accompany us to the 


ſhops of ſeveral artiſts in ſtone, who cut, turn, 


and poliſh the fine Derbyſhire fſuor or phoſ- 
phoric ſpars ® of different colours, gy pſeous 
alabaſters, and ſome marbles. | 


TFT OY 
8 6 


25 | WORKERS IN FLUOR OR rnosrhonre SPAR. 


ORR Cats in this line 3 ſettled Xt 


2 — ton on account of the numerous and in 
3 opulent viſitants who reſort thither 


or the waters, and whoſe fancy or taſte in- 


clines them to purchaſe their productions. 


The fluor ſpars are turned into ſmall hollow 
or ſalid vaſes, columns, eggs, pears, and 


watches, and cut into pyramids, pedeſtals, &c. 


As the colours are beautiful and variegated, 


and the ſtone is ſuſceptible of a ſine ſhining 


poliſb, it was formerly fold at a very high 


rate; but ſince it has been found in ſo great 


abundance, the increaſe of artificers, and the 


confequent competition among each other, 


The Fluas calcareus of the new nomenclature E. 


cchymiſtr 173 EE 
, 8 1 
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have contributed to diminiſh very much the 
price of theſe articles of ornament: There 
ue very few among the ſtone-cutters of Bux- 
ton Who ſhew any taſte for the beautiful 
forms. They have ſigns above their ſhop- 
doors with their names and the n bd 
petrifattion-works.. f 98 
The moſt intelligent of on in my 
opinion, was one Na who was in eaſy Cir- 
cumſtances, and had ſucceeded well in this 
branch of trade. He was bringing up to the 
ame art a daughter and a fon, who were al- 
ready almoſt as well ſkilled in it as himſelf, 
though the boy was only eight, and the girl 
nine years of age. It was at his ſhop that wo 
beſt turned vaſes were to be ſeen. | 
Samuel Cooper had the beſt ſtocked ſ 4 1 
but his. ances. were. TR than thoſe of the 
gthers.. be 0 
John „ aud ee are two 
other artificers who have e good e 
h ments. 1 * 
It is coal to ink e a 8 of 
* litle contrivances which they make uſe of 
to repair the accidents which: ſometimes hap- 
pen to-their productions, and een 4 
«WW to e the pu rchaſers. | 
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Abe i. 8 for inſtance, into the acti: 
| e. cavities or fractures, which they are 


dentrous enough at repairing; quantities * 


lead in its native ſtate, that 18, as | as it 1 


from the mine. Thy then poliſh it ; 


Me not wanting i in aſſui ANCES to the en | 
that it is natural to the ine and, e its 


value. * 
114 remarked a that to give a fer luſtre 


4 their productions, they had always ſome 
mer at hand to plunge them into, on the 


pretence that it was only to waſh off the duſt, 
Ia 4 was eaſily ſeen that the water had a 


twgular effect in enlivening the colours, the 
poliſh, the ene, of tho 


ſtone. 


be fluor ſpar, whichisfafhiohed Ds 


i procured from the lead mines of Caſtleton, 


about ten miles from the former. The only 
ſbenes of value found: in the environs of Bux- 


ton, are à very: fine gypſeous, white, ſemi- 


tranſparent alabaſter, which is made into 
vafes aud pedeſtals, a black marble e emitting 
A bitummous ſmell on being rubbed; and 2 


yallowiſſu calcareous en both! _e what 7 are 
* fare zuypoſe, 
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ce of a palace chan that of a place fan 
bathing. It is a vaſt fabric, in the ſhapæ a 
3 ornamented all round on the ants 
| fide with large pilaſters which ſupport a rich 
cornice crowned: with a balluſtrade. 
| This building, in addition to. the ſpace o- 
cupied by. the baths, contains apartments for 
more than two hundred gentlemen, exclu- 
ſwely of the chambers for their doraeſtics, 
the perſons employed about the baths. and 
wells, aud the different maſters. of. taverns. 
| and-ordinaries neceſſary to provide for ſo nu- 
merous an aſſemblage, and who are ther prin- 
cipal; renters of the Whole ſtructure... It cen- 
tains: allo. coffee · rooms, ing- rooms, and 
Tha mhaloes this nid Gi waz exefted.ad ? 
the expence of the duke of Devonſhire, upon 
the plans and under the ſuperintendanca of 
the architect Carr. It is executed in an ex- 
cellent ſtile of architecture, uniting to a cha- 
rafter of grandeur an air of taſte, which does 
laser to the talents of that able art 
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1 had the er of ſeeing, nd TY was 


kind enough. to ane me throu gh every 
part of 


Abeba aße d poled- with the's fame judg 


ment as the other parts of the work. There 


are common and private "ones for the women; 
thoſe for the men are in a ſeparate quarter 
and poſſeſs the ſame conveniencies. There 
are ſeveral alſo appropriated to the uſe of the 


The mineral waters for drinking run into 


a large ciſtern of white marble, over which is 
erected aneat little temple N to in 
an antique ſtile. 1 


The waters of Buxton are rather 1 
warm than hot; as they do not raiſe the mer- 


cury in Farhenheits thermometer above eighty. 
two degrees. Doctor Pearſon, Who has analized 


them, ſays, that the air which is extricated 
4 from it in great abundance, does not contain 


any fixed air, but atmoſpheric mephits, or 


« the azotic gas of the new nomenclature *.” 


| THO a 132 5 nie „ 
kin | „ The 


* The. —_ a azot, TRAP Goh the Greek, wm figni- 
fies the privation of life; but, as other gas produce the 


ſane effect, the word is e I do not mean to * 
tack 


F . 
— 14 5 * A, 


- Ty ef mob fw oo coo a 


vitro, 
. 


and yield him a great revenue. The one 


pounds ſterling ; and, I was aſſured, that the 
baths alone produce a-yearly rent of at Ry 
thirty-ſix thouſand French livres. 


| adopted a plan which has met with complete 
ſucceſs. Thoſe who are lodged in any of 
ö them are charged only ten-pence Englith 


apartments elſewhere pay a thang a-day. 


LITHOLOGY OF THE ENVIRONS OF BUXTON, 


4 


/ 


guage only. If this malady, which is as dreadſul to the 
language of Racine, Fenelon, Bouffon, Voltaire, &c. as 


| ground in the other ſciences, we ſhall ſoon realize the 
| fable of the tower of Babel. . A: confuſion of language 


. replunged in the gloom of barbarilm. 3 
Vol.. 11. N I each 


ENGLAND. AND. $CofLanD. 2 


The village of Buxton is not very oli 
| 3 and the greater part of the houſes are _ 
| the property of the duke of Devonſhire. - 
| They are generally rented by tavern-keepers, 


| neareſt the baths lets for twelve hundred 


To draw a greater number to the houſes . 
belonging to himſelf, the duke of Devonſhire 


a-day, for the waters, . whilſt ſuch as 2 x: 


Buxton 18 ſituated in the midſt of a num- oy 
ber of ſmall hills, which are quite cloſe . to . 


| tack the principles of pnumatic chymiſtry, but its lan- 
the leproſy is to the beauty of a fine woman, gains 


vill introduce a confuſion of ideas; and we ſhall thus be 
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each other, and the higheſt of which does not 
exceed fix hundred aud fifty feet. The fine 
river Wye takes its riſe at a little diſtance 
from the elegant ſtructure of the new baths ; 
and foon after plunges into a deep chaſm, 
and winds along between two approaching 
| cliffs. 2 | 
The mountains on the road froth Buxton 
to Mancheſter are compofed of banks of free. 
© fone, in ſome parts hard and in others ſoſt 
and friable, and ſometimes foliated. The 
=_ hard kind, beſides the name of free-ftone, wi 
| here called greet, grit, and ſometimes mil. 
| flone-greet; the foliated kind is termed fate, | 
Theſe free-ſtones are difpoſed ſometimes in | 
large horizontal banks, and at other times 
in foliated ſtrata ; ; they are in general white 
or reddiſh. | 
Near theſe, and almoſt oppoſite to. them, 
are hills entirely formed of lime-ſtone in ho- 
rizontal beds in ſome places, and in a con- 
tinuous uninterrupted maſs in others. [Theſe 
maſſes are ſometimes divided by perpendicular 
or diagonal fiſſures. | 
This lime-ſtone is hard, almoſt of a gary | | 
texture, and yields on being burnt 3 
lime of a very fine quality, It 1s uſed, 


as 
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is well as ſree-ſtone, for making d. door-caſes, 
chimney- pieces, pedeſtals, and other e = 


Its colour is in ſome quarries whitiſh or 


greyiſh, and in others black; The latter is 
employed for the ſame purpoſes as marble 5 


andi it ſcarcely contains any marine body. 
nn a very difagreeable ſmell on 5 


panne it may de een, as a kind of 5 


The grey, on the contrary, contains ch re= 


"pores; entrochi, and other marine petrifac- 


tions. There are alſo found in it ſome pieces 


of ſilex which are full of entrochitæ. The 


prey calcareous ſtratum does not poſſeſs the 


ſame degree of hardneſs throughout. The 


ſoft part emits a diſagreeable ſmell on being 
rubbed, not fo ſtrong, indeed, as that of the 


black kind, but ſtill very ſenſible. The 
harder pieces of the grey fort are uſed for 


ſeveral domeſtic purpoſes. I ſhall reſume” 
the conſideration. of theſe calcareous. beds, 


which are remarkable for the circumſtance 


of being interrupted with alternate bes of 


tad-ſtone. 


There is alſo halt in that part of- Derby | 
ſhire called the Peak, in which is ſituated | 


» Matlock, Wirkeſworth, Middleton, 
„ Maſſon 
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25 Maſſon Crumford, Winſter, Caſtleton, Eyam, 
&e. black argillaceous ſchiſtus, more or leſs 
hard, and ſometimes reſembling late, or as it 
is here called ale or ſhiver, black and grey 
martial argil, more or leſs hard, which is not 
applied to any uſe, and which bears the name 
of iron: ſtone, and red and grey marl, beſides 
a browniſh kind of marl of a very fine grain, 
and loaded with calcareous particles, which 
is uſed like tripoli for poliſhing tin, copper, 
eryſtal, &c. this kind is called rotten-ſtone. 
In this tract are alſo ſeveral mines of coal, 
which are worked in abundance. They are 


not however very deep in general ; their roof 

s a black argillaceous ſchiſtus, marked with 
numerous prints of ferns, the greater part of 
which ſeem to be foreign. Here are like- 

_ wiſe found pyrites, black marble, grey marble, 

ſoſt lime-ſtone, free-ſtone, compact, gypſum, 
ſtriated gypſum, fluor ſpar of the appearance 

of amethyſt, yellow, red, grey, or White; 

and a ponderous fine grained white carth 
"which may be cut as eaſily as chalk, is ſaid to 
aa bound in gypſeous earth, and is indifferently 
. termed caulk, call, cawk, kewel, and kevle. 
| This matter is one of the moſt common ma- 
trices of the mines of unn and is fre- 
quently 
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quently ſeen adhering to fluor ſpar v. To 


the above enumeration may be added double 


pointed rock cryſtals, ponderous ſpar, and 
_ opake fluor ſpar, in detached cubical cryſtals, 


which three ſubſtances are found on Diamond 


Hill, abont three miles from Buxton; ealca- 


reous tolfa, with feveral plants incruſted in 


* manganeſs in kidney-ſhaped lumps, lead, 


copper, calamine, and blende; the wells of 
Matlock old bath, Matlock new bath, and 
the acidulated mineral waters af 
Quarn, or Quarnden, an intermitting ſpring 
at Tideſwell, and a number of natural grottos 


Buxton; 


or caverns, ſeveral of which penetrate to a 
great extent, ſuch as thoſe of Caſtleton, 


Poole's-hole, Elden-hole, Hoſen 's-hole, Burm- = 
It 1s very re. 


markable that pretty copious ſtreams of water | 


forth-hole, and Lathkill arſe. 


iſſue from almoſt all of theſe caverns. 


Such is a brief ſketch of the principat ob- 


_ jets obſerve in the Peak of Derbyſhire ; and 
this aſtoniſhing Ramone: of ſubſtances within 


* It is thought that the caulk makes the regulus of anti- 

mony more ductile, and gives it a compact texture. It 

is uſed at Birmingham i in the manufactury of yellow cop-" 

per. Some perſons 1 imagine that it is for the purpole of 

molds, but of this there is no certainty, the greater part 

of the proceſſes being concealed in the Engliſh manu- - 
ories. | 3 
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„5 TRAVELS THROUGH | FE 


ſo ſmall a compaſs, muſt certainly aſtoniſh 


the moſt experienced geologiſts. We ac. 


cordingly find Mr. Ferber, ſo well known for 
his «© Letters on the Mineralogy. of Italy,“ 
in the preface to a pamphlet which he has pub- 


liſhed on that of Derbyſhire, acknowle gung 


that, without the aid of Mr. Whitehurſt and 
Mr. Burdett, who has publiſhed a fine map of 
Derbyſhire, he ſhould have been completely 
bewildered amidſt the WO of fo fins 


$: pg 2 country. 


* I fincerely acknowledge,” ſays bs; that 
66 without the aſſiſtance of theſe two perſons, | 


I ſhould have frequently found it very diffi. 
cult to explain a great number of phæno- 
e mena which were quite new to me, I 


had till then ſeen only homogeneous moun- 
* tains; and none of the ſtratified mountains 


„which I had examined, and of the interior 


* ſtructure of which I bad perfect knowledge 
e by viſiting the mines, furniſhed any in- 
& ſtance to be compared with what I ſaw in 
« Derbyſhire. The great diverſity of the 
6 ſtrata and their frequently fantaſtic diſpo- 
& ſition which I had never ſeen any where 


« elle, N often SM parraſſed me; and I am 


61 1 A 
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(6 « perſuaded that the ableſt mineralogiſts x wil 


* 9? 


= axperience the dame difficulty c. 


rng CAVE: OF POOL? $-HOLE, © 


Mr. Ferber, i in a bs 10 Efry Ty on the Okto- ] 


3 graphy of Derbyſhire,” does no more than 
| ſlightly mention the cave of Pool's- hole. 


« This cave,” ſays he, which is at a little 


« diſtance from Buxton, abounds! in ſtalactite. 
6 It i is ſaid to be half an Engliſh league in 
64 length, and a very noily. ſtream runs 


mY « throngh . 
The following is a more minute deſerip- 


tion :—Pool W 18 about a mile from 


Buxton; and its entrance is at the foot of a 


| hrge hill conſiſting of lime- ſtone, bare on all 


ſides, and preſenting to the view a number of 
kilns, where the ſtone, which i is of an excel. 
lent quality, is burnt into lime. This lime- 
ſtone contains a number of entrochi and other 


marine bodies, converted for the moſt . | 


into calcareous ſpar. 
Doctor Pearſon was ſo obliging as to ac- 


emen us to the cave. eee had we 


* 4 a1 yo 7 W du Derbyſbir 5 7. wine 


n a tradaction de Allman. 


T 4 5 arrived 6 
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| ideas at the mouth of it, TY is narrow 
and of an oblong ſhape, when we were joined 
by ſeveral women who made briſkly up to 
us; ſome of them, to ſell us pieces of bad 
ſtalactite and ſhining calcareous ſpar ; and 
others to furniſh us with lights, and to offer 
their ſervices in the capacity of guides. We 
accepted their offers, and entered the cave. 
Here, as in almoſt all natural caves, are gal- 
leries ſometimes narrow, and at others Ned, | 
now winding and then running in a igt 
ine, and at intervals expanding into ſpacious 
and lofty chambers. We were defired by 
our guides to ſtop when we came oppoſite to 
2 very large ſtalagmite, which is only an ir- 
regular and confuſed accumulation of cal- 
careous ſpar depoſited by the droppings. 
This is called by the natives Poole s chair, 
T hey have heard it termed fo by their fathers, 
thoſe who ſucceed them will give it the ſame 
appellation ; and though this ſparry maſs has 
no more reſemblance to a chair than it has 
to a horſe, the power of imagination and 
habit, will concur in maintaining this abſur- 
dity, and thoſe good folks will always have 
the ſatisfaction of thinking that they ſee 
* . do not lee. Alas! this is the 
| caſe 


= . 
2s 


'S 


1 caſe with . to nn en, r things in this 


world. 4 | Y : F 


On penetrating into a more N ca- 
vity, our conductors were not wanting in 
| telling us that this was Poole”s chamber; and 
a little farther we were ſhewn Poole's tables. 


The cave is about two thouſand four hun- 


dred and fifty Engliſh feet in length, in- 


cluding the paſſages into it, ſome of which 


are very ineommodious. A ſmall: ſtream of 


water, which becomes more conſiderable per- 


| haps in rainy ſeaſons, runs through the whole 
length of the galleries, and makes the way a 


| little diſagreeable. Upon the whole, this 
cave contains nothing very intereſting. We 


ſaw in it only a few bad and mutilated ſta- 


lactites, and theſe not in any great quantity. 


From the ſhock of an earthquake, or the 
looſeneſs and weight of the incumbent maſs, 


part of the roof of one of the galleries has 


fallen in, and the paſſage is almoſt entirely 
blocked up by the number and bulk of aun 0 


N which have undes e | 


'Y 5. ? 'T 


0 Chia has rigs: . herſelf with caſh 1 | 


thing marvellous in theſe dark ſubterraneous - caverns. 


There is ſtill ſhewn in the cave of Saſſenage, near 8 872 « 
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On coming out of the cave, we were ancw 


men by Gs women, who offered for 
fale fome coarſe pieces of cryſtallized calca- 
reous ſpar, to which ary gemed bo ally a 
great value. '- 

We then viſited the numerous carries of 
lime-ſtone dug on all parts of the hill, which 
contains the cave of Poole's-hole. More 
than a hundred families have been occupied, 
from father to ſon, in working the quarries 

and converting the ſtones into lime. The 
conſumption of this article muſt be extenſive, 
and the demand for it very great, for ume 
kilns are ſeen ſmoking on every ſide. 

I looked in vain for the habitations ot b 
many labourers and their numerous families, 
Without being able to fee fo. much as one cot- 
5 tage,” when I at length diſcerned that the 

| e tribe, like fo many moles, had formed 
their reſidence under ground. This compa- 
- riſon/ is ſtrictly juſt; not one individual of 
them lodged in a houſe, or even the hollow 
of a rock. Their dwellings were in the 
midſt of heaps of cinders and refuſe of lime, 

which formed ſo many {mall mounts, or 


mole-hills. 
ä Theſe 


- Theſe materials, which the workmen how 
Wees into ſubterraneous ba 


water. As the excavation 1s not very diffi- 


cult, theſe families have taken ſufficient pre: 5 
caution againſt cold and wet, by fixing their 
abode immediately contiguous to the lime- 


| kilns which communicate to chern ee 


able degree of warmth. 


The greater part of theſs e . 
three or four rooms, almoſt all of à round 
form, for the purpoſe of greater folidity, - 
n the poſi- 
tion is ſuch as to admit it; or merely by the 


chimney, which is nothing elſe than a round 


hole pierced through the middle of the roof 
to allow the ſmoke to eſcape; Apertures are 


alſo made by the door of the place to admit 
a little light. Such is the effect of the whole, 
that when the workmen deſcend into their 
cave, at the hours of repaſt, and a ſtranger fees 
ſo many ſmall columns of ſmoke iſſuing out of 


the earth, he imagines himſelf in the midſt 


of a village in Lapland. I felt much pleafure 
VII 1 18 the reſidence of theſe troglodytes. 


Their occupation is certainly not attended 
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ditations, have 
been conſolidated by rain into a compact 
cement Which is now impenetrable to the 
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cure the ſmalleſt convenience, and thou gh 
in the midſt 88 e and lime, dave 1 
therto been too to ere wakes 


4 


STONES "| * wr. IN DERBYSHIRE. BY TRE 
3 NAME. or TOAD-STONE. 


* A 
TE F 


As Thad now- pathos the otineipat Wande 


of theſe ſtones, ſo much talked of by the Eng- 


Eh Naturaliſts, and whieh furniſhed the baſs 
of Mr. Whitehurſt's theory, I reſolved to ex- 
amine them with the moſt ſerupulous atten- 
1 had the advantage of being accom- 
— by a mineralogiſt of the ſchool of 
Mr. Whitehurſt, who! was' well acquainted 


with the place, and who, like him, was con- 


vinced that the different fpecies of toad-ſtone 
were real favas. ' I was under a promiſe, be- 


fides, of giving an account of my reſearches 


to Mr. Whiteburſt Himſelf. Being provided 
with his book, and Mr. Ferber's eſſay on the 


| oryctography of Derbyſhire, the only remain- 


ing preparation requiſite was the inſtructing 
myſelf; in the vocabulary of the miners. The 
names which they have at all times given this 
ſtone, vary according to its colou . its hard- 


75 
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bY the extraneous bodies found in Wb nd 
the diſpoſition of its ſtrata. Theſe names are 


not ſcientific, it is true; but the miners are 


accuſtomed to them, and perfectly underſtand 
them, being derived from their native lan- 


guage; and it is not to be ſuppoſed that "TT 


will ever be induced to change them. 
This ſtone derives its name from FR re- 


ſemblance to the colour of a fad, having a. 
very dark brown and ſometimes black, baſis 95 


entirely ſprinkled over with ſmall particles 
of white calcareous ſpar. Theſe.white ſpecks 
are in general, pretty uniform, and ſometimes 
protuberant. A ſtone. in every reſpect fimi= 

lar is found in the bed of the torrent of 


„ * 


Drac, near Grenoble, by which it is hurried 


along from the high Alps of Champſaur. It 
is from this ſpotted appearance that it has re- 


ceived the name of Variolite du Drac. But 


this term already affixed to a ſtone of a dif- 
| ferent ſort, ought to be MORIN in cnn 12 | 


prevent miſtakes. on RAE: 
The term toad-ſtone is very e common at 


| Baton; Matlock and Winſter, becauſe ſtones 
of this kind are more frequent there than in 


the other lead or eee mines of Der 
| s aca] 1 


e nn! 25 1 32 / er 
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At Tideſwell the ſame ſtone; but ih few 
of no obus of ealcareous fpar, and dif. 
ſed in thick banks, which alternate with 
beds 55 e bears the name of 


| ehanne . 


At Aihover, in the mine of Gregori, being 7 
of a blacker kind and not ſo hard, it is called 


black clay. 
At Caſtletown, the thiners have given to a 


_ oreemih variety of this ſtone, which falls into 


earth on expoſure to the air, the fitgolar 
name of cut-dirt. „„ 
Mr. Ferbet, in his eſſay on the oryctography 


of Detbyſhire, pages 163 and 168, mentions 
only the two denominations of toad-ftone and 


channel; but he adds, that the ſame ſtone 
bears in England the names ef dun-ſtone and 


act ſtone, and in Scotland, that of in. 


fFone. It is certain that the Derbyſhire miners 

know very well how to apply the four dif- 
ferent names which they give it, according to 
its different modifications. This is not the 
caſe with reſpect to the Engliſh term 6lack- 


None, which may be equally applied to other 


ſtones of the fame colour, but of a very dif- 
| ferent nature, ſuch as volcanic baſaltes, touch- 


ſtone, black rock-ſchorl, horn-ſtone, certain 
| fine 


ENGLAND A 


fine grained black granites, c. This PN? d 

1 mination is, therefore, too general and vague. 
The term ven- tone, which the Scotch 

employ, i 1s no leſs objectionable. Under this 


name they comprehend every: black ſtone, 
without diſtinction, which is hard and rough 


to the touch. At Edinburgh, when I aſked 


the naturaliſts and workmen of the country 
to ſhew me whin-ſtone, ſome of them brought 
me a black hard ſtone of the ſame nature with 
what the Swedes call trapp, which is not in 


the leaſt volcanic, ſome preſented a compact | 


lava of the nature of baſaltes, and others à va= 


riety of black granite, which has ſuſtained the 


action of ſubterraneous fire without any alter- 
ation in its hardneſs, and which makes moſt 
excellent pavements. The cafe was the fame 


at Glaſgow. This term, then, having like the 
preceding, a variety of acceptations, which 


tend to produce confuſion in the mind, ought 


to be rejected on the ſame account. A fact 
worthy of remark, and which proves that the 
colour of ſtone has been more attended to than 


any other characteriſtic, is, that in Ger 


where the ſcience of mineralogy has nd 
fouriſhed, ſeveral black hard ſtones, of very 
different 
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different - natures, are likewiſe Jt I 
black-ſtones, ſchwartz- ſtein . | 
Mr. Ferber, though profoundly verſed in 
aa neither compares. the toad-ſtone 
of, Derbyſhire to any other ſtone, gives it any 
diſtinctive name, nor takes any notice of the 

opinion of Mr. Whitehurſt, who regards it as 
& | volcanic - product. e contents himſelf 
with ſtating, that this ſtone has an argil- 

« laceous baſis more or leſs hard; ſome parts 

« appearing to be merely an indurated clay, 

4 whilſt others approach the jaſper in hard- 
* neſs; that it is interſperſed with ſmall par- 
4 ticles of calcareous ſpar, varying in form 

& and ſize; ſome of which are ſo minute 
that to the eye they appear identified with 
&« the black ſubſtance of the ſtone itſelf, whilſt 
others are of the bigneſs of a pea, or even a 


bean.“ f Headds, As that on trying the ſtone 
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;® In France, as in other e we "Bag in ſeveral in- - 
s given names to mountains from the colour of their 
nooks ſuch as roche maure for roche noire (black rock) 
roque Brune peire neir, for roche brune (brown rock) 
pierre noire (black ſtone) &c. But on every occaſion 
when I have ſhewed to peaſants of any degree of intelli- 
gence, pieces of compact lava, and blocks or columns of 
baſaltes, and afked them how they termed thoſe ſtones, they 
+ have er e that oy were pierres mortes (dead 
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© with acids, they ellerveload* Sel and diſ- 
«© ſolved the portions of calcareous ſpar with - be” 
out effecting any change in the. baſis of the 
| * ſtone; which, after the experiment, Was 
ſtill hard enough to ſcratch glaſs, though it 
4 gave only a few inconfiderable ſparks with. _ 
4 ſteel; and finally, that the ſubſtance of the 
| © toad- ſtone, when diveſted of its calcareous 
particles, ſeemed to him to be refractory to | 
| + the blow-pipe, but that with the addition 
" of ſalt of tartar it was converted into a 
« black ſcoria, which would ſeem to indicate a 
* filiceous principle, though it does not FO: 5 


« the hardneſs of ſiliceous ſtones.” 


Io enable thoſe naturaliſts, whe have not DEE 
viſited the place, to form a corre notion f 
this ſtone, and to accompany me in the fol- 
lowing examination, it only remains that ! 
ſhould give them a preliminary deſcription of 

the ſingular poſition which it occupies in the 
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mountains of the Peak of Derbyſhire. 5 A 5 


part of the details I thall borrow from Mr. 
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Whitehurſt and Mr. Ferber, adding to them 5 
what additional circu mſtances bare fallen Mp 
under . own obſervation. ; | 
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5 birrraner SUBSTANCES nc \PnECEDS 
AND. ACCOMPANY THE 'TOAD-STONE or 
ra PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE. 

A 1. Quartzoſe. groet, gret, or hs | 
_—— dy mill-tone by Mr. Whitehurſt from 

Ec the uſe to which it is applied in ſome places; 
tit varies in its colour, grain, hardneſs, and the 
thickneſs of its ſtrata. This naturaliſt, in 

in page 147 of his © Inquiry into the original 
ſte and formation of the Earth, fays, that 

e the bank is 120 yards in thickneſs, and com- 

_ «« poſed of granulated quartz and quartz peb- 

< bles. The former retain the ſharpneſs of 


«6: ; newly broken, the latter are 
- © rounded by attrition as ſtones n a ſea 


« beach,” 
2. Black argillaceons ſchiſins of the na- 
ture of ſlate, ſhale or ſhiver. Its thickneſß, 
according to Mr. Ferber, who meaſured it in 
the mine of Yateſtoop, is from a hundred and 
' forty to a hundred and fifty feet “; and ac- 
- cording to Mr. Whitehurſt, who meaſured it 
in another place, about a hundred and 'twenty 
yards f. As it is uſeful, when giving a local de- 
| ſcription, to be acquainted with the nomen- 
clature of the miners, it is proper to ſtate 8 | 
K Page 160. = + Page ras. 
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| they gies the. toad · ſtone ſeveral ee 
tions according to its greater or leſs hardneſs, 
or as it is more or leſs penetrable. Hen 


the various terms of Jhale, hard- bets, Amy 


Male, and Bacſ. bed 
3 There are found above this Ebitbag' 5 5 8 


veral places, and, among others, near Win ; 
ſter, where the high - way is opened through HE 
beds of it, which are completely viſible, large WE 
fragments of black lime-ſtone, which on being 
rubbed. with iron, mw a fitong ſmell of 9 


burnt corn: 

WTR The. firſt of þ ſtone, 1 in 
the tee of Daſhford, is black, very 

bard and uſed as marble, It has an offenſive 


ſmell on being rubbed, is in ſome parts with- 


out any marine bodies, and in others abounds 


in anonymæ bivalves; it ſometimes con- 


| tains round knobs of -filex, and is inter- 


kind of late. The thickneſs of this bank 
varies from thirty-five to fifty feet. 1 

LS Fi rſt bed of toad-ſtone. The thickneſs 
of this bed varies greatly : in ſome places it 
18 fourteen, and i in others ſixteen feet, and at 
Tideſwell it has been dug to the depth of a 
hundred and fixty feet without reaching its 


bottom ; ; though,” in the ſame E. e, at the 
c 1 OE ne 
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| ted at intervals with thin layers of :a;- 
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= 1 Aves tuxouch,” 
of à hundred toiſes only From this | 


8 ſpot, it is no more than forty feet; and three | 

- hundred toiſes farther, only three feet: This | 

would feem to ſhew that the matter which by 

_ compoſes the toad-ſtone has accumulated | 
8 there rather 1 in one > vaſt OE n in regu- 

Jar A 


But let us hear Mr. Whitchurſt, whoſe | 


- Opinion upon this ſtone is very ien; 


« Toad-ſtone is a blackiſh ſubſtance, very 


« hard; contains bladder-holes like the ſcoria 
« of metals, or Iceland lava, and has the ſame 


6 chymical property of reſiſting acids. Some 
* of its bladder-holes are filled with [cal- | 
25 * carcous] ſpar, others only in part, and others 
© again are ke empty. This ftratum is not 
6 laminated, but conſiſts of one entire folid 
& maſk, and breaks alike in all directions. It 


does not produce any minerals or figured 


_= ſtones repreſenting any part of the animal 


4 or vegetable creation. Neither does it uni- 


4 verſally prevail, as the lime - ſtone ſtrata, nor 


4 it like them equally thick ; but in ſome 


4c inſtances varies in thickneſs from ſix feet 


; 46 to fix hundred. It is likewiſe attended with 


&« Other circumſtances, which leave no room 


to doubt of its being as much a lava, as that 


66 * which flows from Hecla, Veſuvius or Etna.“ 
| A \ ſecond 


WS 


EY; has a perfe 
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A ſecond reaſon, which induced the Eng- 55 

nch naturaliſt to regard the toad-ſtone as a 
real lava of pofterior exiſtence to the ſorma- 
tion of the calcareous beds, is, that the vertical 
5 fiſures with which the latter are occafionally 
interſected, are filled with toad- ſtone; Which 
neceſſarily infers the pre- exiſtence of theſe 
fiſſures, and conſequently that of the calcareous 5 
ſtrata. 5 5 
le 884 bed of e Thisis | 
about thirty-three toiſes thick, of a grey ap- 
pearance, and contains a number of petrified | 
marine bodies, among which may be diſtin- | 
CK. The ſtone is not in all parts of arg, 5 
| hardneſs. The ſofter parts, which emit a 
diſagreeable ſmell on being rubbed with iron, 
are uſed for making lime. The harder parts 
are cut into thape, receive a poliſh, and anſwer 


guiſhed cames of a large fize, m 


the fame purpoſes as marble. Some parts of 


it are penetrated with a filiceous ne en 
| which are ſeveral entrochi. 7 


6. Second bed of e FER which, 1 


forty feet thick. Mr. Ferber ſays, that in 
i the mine of Hub erdalc 
ſo much from its ordinary hardneſs that it - | 

t reſemblance. to ſoft. clay? = 
But this alteration, which is doubtleſs, ob- 
„ ſerved 


this ſtone deviates 
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| tho 3 in ſome pits, is merely walls and tho 
toad-ſtone of the ſecond bed, as Mr. White- 


hurſt juſtly ſtates, is of ans: ſolidity than 
__ -— that of the firſt, A circumſtance worthy of 


attention is, that it contains no cavity, and 
conſequently no particles of calcareous ſpar. 
F. Third bed of lime-ſtone ; grey, like the 
8 and, according to Mr. Ferber, ſeventy 
yards thick. Mr. Whitchurſt ſays, that it 


contains fewer petrefactions than the pre- 


_— ones, and * it is Wy 1 or 
8. Third bed of Fd hone, reſerobling the 
. 8 and twenty-two feet thick. In the 
„ mine of Hubberdale, ſays Mr. Ferber, 

this ſtone has the conſiſtence of a tender 
4 and: ſoft clay of a green colour, and is filled 
with ſmall nodules of black clay, and ſe- 


__ © veral veins of white g azo pancd Iris is 
« « denominated channel. 
9. Fourth bediaf W nee i is grey, 


like the preceding, but a little whiter. Its 
| thickneſs is yet unknown; ſeverab parts of 
2 ing been dug to the depth of forty fa- 
thoms; without diſcovering its bottom. It 
Þ there ſbre uncertain whether this fourth eal- 
careous beds beo 5 e hes ad- 
ſtone; : 3 Nis 5 + 


2 


. 23 
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"hab ds d aft the avis of metal. in 1 


ne very regular ; - the ſeam is daft 
and well marked; 
ſometimes ſeveral feet only, 14. at 


ſeveral toifes thick. | Ol | 


But what is truly extraordinary —_ wor 
be regarded as a phenomenon in mine 
is, that the veins, which are very rich in "ON 
four calcareous beds, always diſappear, as they 
approach the ſtrata of toad-ſtone, which alter- 
nate with the former, ſo that it is necellary to 


penetrate through the, whole maſs of toad- . 


: ſtone, however thick, in the direction af the 
ſeam, without any trace of the ore, until the 


calcareous bed be reached, where the miners 5 


are ſure of re- diſcovering it. Thus, for ex- 
ample, when a vein is nat wa, the firſt” 
: : bed, that i 36, in the firſt black lime- ſtone, the 
ore diſappears an reaching the toad - ſtone, 
and no veſtige of it is found. till the bed of 
toad-ſtone has been entirely dug through. 
06 * Dos phenomenon,” Mr. Ferber juſtly ſays, 
is, without contradiction, one of the moſt 


IT rare and fingular in its kind; and to c- | 


« count för it is no leſs difficult. Another 
ity reſpectiug the beds of toad · tone 


= + ee ſubſtance ſo completely ſeparates 
, | 1 < the 


V4 


OY. F. „ 


its depth varies, being 
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the Jifferent ſtrata of lime-ſtone, that an 
inundation of a gallery in the firſt bed no- 
: 2» wiſe diſturbs the labours in the fecond, 
e and that the miners may be dry in a lower 
+" gallery, whilſt all the e above i it are 
filled with water.” 
From violent — of the ny at 
periods too remote to be traced, the beds are 


bound ſunk to a great depth in ſome parts, 
while they are much nearer the ſurface in 


others. New adventitious and calcareous 
ſubſtances, tranſported by fubſequent convut- | 
fions, have filled up many of theſe chaſins, 
and thus partly concealed the firſt rugged- 
neſs of that wonderful country ; but the deep 
excavations which the miners have made 
through a great extent of the elevated flat of 
the Peak, have furniſhed the means of ob- 
taining an exact knowledge of the topography 
of Derbyſhire, of which I have juſt here 
given a flight ſketch. More detailed expla- 1 
nations will be found in the work of Mr. 
Whitehurſt, who has given very accurate en- 
gravings of the plans, and profiles of the moſt 
| Intereſting ſections of the mountains. 
Impreſſed with the importance of the ſub⸗ 
* 1 bad Rows ſeveral times before 1 


5 reached . 


ah 


c 
. * n ie 
o 
. 


: 


3 1 topos de was 3 for prin pur. 5 tf | 
| poſeof examining it. With the ſame vie- - «r "1 
| now asked Dr. Pearſon, whether, in his work — 
on the mineral waters of Buxton, he had parti- „ 
| cularizedany bed of toad - ſtone which we might © 
|. viſit together, aſſuring him, that any information „ 1 
which he could give me would be ſo much te 
more gratifying, as nothing that I had yet ſeen ar 
in that part of Derbi bore the leaſt trace _ —_— 
| « of a, volcano ? Ifurther obſerved, that a ſtone 
in every reſpe& the fame as the toad-ſtone, _ 
which he regarded with W hitehurſt as men,, 
lava, was found on the high Alps of Champ: WM 
ſaur in Dauphiny ; that it preſented. preciſ ex, 
the ſame varieties of toad - ſtone, with particles 
of calcareous ſpar, with empty cellulæ, anCa 
without any ſpar, often imporous, ſometimes e 1 1 0 
hard and compact, at other times tender, tend- 0 
ing to decompoſition and changing its colour, =o 
and that it was ſometimes found 3 in the form 
of {mall priſms; which led me to think that o 
might probably meet t with it hers i in . fame 00h 
. e N — 
1 mentioned U th M. De Latin „ 
. very eſtimable naturaliſt, who fell a victim to 
: his en for e hiſtory, in a voyage 
| round | 
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„ leis- THROUGH 
round BY world with La peyrouſe, had writ 
the ſtone of 


terraneous fire; and that he for ſome time 
1 conlicered bhimſelf the diſcoverer of an ex- 


tem #' pamphlet tending to demonſtrate that 
hampſaur was a product of ſub. 


N volcano in the Alps ; though very able 
27 ralifts had affirrned. that thoſe vaſt moun- 
d no veſtige of volcanic com- 


-xhib Dit 


_ en. 1 added, however, that M. De La- 
manon, whoſe opinion I combated, relin- 


quiſhed his error and ſuppreſſed the Whole 


_ Inpreffion of his work, with the reſerve of 
_ _ |twelve copies, to each of which he had the 
FCantation; that thofe few were fent to the 

moſt -zcalous of his opponents as an acknow- 
— yn that the ſtones which he had taken 


{5 to annex a printed re- 


for lavas were merely trapps, and that he had 
ee io end me one among dh feſt . 


2 1 Ag my eſſay on e © which I han ces 
'the ſtinietary roch Grenoble to the mountain 5f ChaiNlot- 


8 - Mugs in the Alps uf Champſanr, with a deſcription of 
All the varieties of 7 in every 7 like thoſe of 
Derbylhire, i in a much hig 


er country; for the mountain 
Pejre-Niere (Pierre noire) or Haut-Puy, which is about 
one thouſand four hundred toiſes above the level of the 


ſea, is l ® the | MP with real toad- 0 that i 18 to 
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Os in Ns, vi "PTA go Din, wich; Doe 
Prarſon. —The Stratum of Toad-/lowe which be 
_ deſcribes in his Book on the Mineral . aters.=A "Mi 
ſmall Iſle in the River. Wye formed . entirely of i 


Te oad- fone divided into Prijus. 


= 
Fi 7 


. 


| 10 we may judge by the channel which it has 
worn, ſwells into a torrent with rains. INE 4; 


| aſcended its . for weatly'a a "Tt | 
corn-mill, Zn, VOTRE 
Before rating the aul, 


Wnt, - 
1 #4 


bed of ſchiſtus, 
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85 Let us ſet off then,” ſaid Doctor Fuse IHR 
fa I thall be very happy to ſhew) you the 
bed of toad · ſtone that I have deſeribed, 35 
and you will tell me what you think of it. 

We directed our courſe to the hollow which 
: forms the bed of the little river Wye, whieh, 


ws Gcltatly/on - 
| the right bank, and immediately under | the 
'Þ vegetable ſoil, are ſome beds of black ichiſtus 
which vary in thickneſs and exfoliate in ſmall _ 
pieces en being expoſed to the air. This 
ſchiſtus is ſometimes covered with a flight 
effloreſcence of martial vittiol ; it is the fame 
which the miners called fhale or ſhiver. "Fhis.- 
vhich is in ſome parts three, 
and itt others two feet thick, and which c-. 
ecals itſelf at intervals under the vegetabte 
hy e ” 
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foil, OP the fame direction to the verge of 
e mill where it entirely diſappears. 


Ns the nature of the ground ſuddenly | 
changes ; ; the valley diminithing into a nar- 
row {trait formed by two calcareous hills, gp 
proaching each other. Between theſe the 
mill is erected: the conſtruction of the channel 
: muſt have: ee this as a 1 8 1 0 
The ee wk 5 18 Wr a. grey appear- | 
ance, and its ſtrata incline towards the bed of 

the river on both ſides ; but fo vigorous 
is vegetation in this humid region, that, 
except in a few places, the rocks are com- 
pletely covered with moſſes, lich 8, * 
and other creeping plants. „ oh 
The road leading to the att; runs bag 


2 natural cauſeway formed by the 3 


which are entirely bare in this deep hollow. 
A little above this mill the road is croſſed 
with a bed of toad - ſtone ſeveral feet thick, the 

6 black colour of which forms a friking i con- 
traſt with the grey lime- ſtone. 

This! is the bed of toad- ſtone which Doftor 
5 Pearſon has drawn As alternating with lime- 
| ſtone. But on examining, it attentively, I 1 
whſerved to this naturaliſt, that it was diffi- 


6 cult 


* * 
8 » 
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| ENGLAND } eo SCOTLAND. 
cult to determine whether it was a re 


| or a kind of vein ; the numerous *thaſms Fe 
- which muſt have formerly exiſted" in both. 
the hills, from the falling in of the fur ce, 
and the vegetable earth with which they have 
been in general filled up again, ſcarcely per- A 


: mit one to aſcertain with any degree of cer 


tainty the exact and 1 diſpoſition of a 


| the calcareous beds. 


On an inſpection of the parts 88 the L 
toad-ſtone_ is uncovered, it appears rather to 


interſect tranſverſely than to follow the di- 
rection of the calcareous ſtrata, | a fact, which 


if ſufficiently aſcertained, would be com- | 


pletely deſtructive of the Doctor's hypotheſis 


founded on the ſtratification of the calcareous 


beds in alternate order with toad-ſtone. 
An attentive obſervation, indeed, of this 


| ſmall valley or hollow, formed by the ſubſi- 
dence of the intermediate ſpace through Which 
the Wye now flows, warrants the ſuppoſition 
that the chaſms, cavities, and fiſſures occa- 
ſioned by the ſhock and falling in of ſuch ö 
enormous maſſes, have been again filled up 


dy a ſecondary depoſition and alluvion, pro- 


ceeding from a revolution poſterior to that 


; No produced them. „ 
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4 nals rn, 
* Theſę reflexionsI ſubmitted to the . i 
1 of Doctor Pearſon, ſtating, at the ſame 
time that my. conjecture would have ſtill 
greater probability if we ſhould find the toad- 
Ps lying in a maſs above the lime-ſtone, „ 

at the bottom of the valley i N 

Whülſt T was making v8 6 
1 caſt my eyes on a ſmall iſle of an. oblong | 
form, fituated in the very center of In | 
place in queſtion.  ** Let us fee,” faid I, 


Whether that kind of natural mound, 


Which has by its reſiſtauce, forced the river 
ce to divide into branches, conſiſts of the fame _ 
6 « ſtone as the neighbouring hills... 

Doctor Pearſon ſaid, that he had not FE 
 refted bis enquiries to that ſpot. We then 


et repaired to the ſmall ifle, which is about a 


hundred paces long, and from ten to twelve 
paces broad, but which muſt have been much 
more conſiderable „ before it was worn away 
by the water. It riſes on a few feet Ro" 
the river. 

With equal al 250 1 we 
9 that it was entirely compoſed of a 


blackiſh brown toad - ſtane, filled in ſome 


parts with particles of calcareous ſpar, and in 
others thinly maculated, or without any at 


1 But what I regarded as moſt e | 


| 


| road-ſtone, which 3 is abo 


thick, is in ſeveral places divided into ae . +. 
which form the moſt exact repreſentation:of. 
a ſmall baſaltic cauſeway. ;. It is {till farther 


aſtoniſhing, that it affects all the various ag: 


pearances of the round balls of baſaltes, Which 
are often. found befide the priſins, or into 


which: the priſins themſelves are ſometim 


changed by the mouldering of their angles. 


| Theſe balls are formed of ooncentric layers, 
and exfoliate in the lame 7 man 
baſaltes 


13 * 8 f 
4 . y et 1 $$ *2-77 


« times found in the form of triangular priſms, though this { 
« is a rare caſe. It ſometimes has the appearance of im- 


er a8 Wa t 


* cc Trapp,” fays the celebrated Bergmann, G6 is "EIS 


a menſe coluinns; ſuch, for inſtande, as the Traſtlemary ut N 


the foot of the mountain of Hanneherg, oppolite to Bnag 
40 num, which have detacheJ themſelves from the reſt of. 
« the maſs, The firſt time I faw them, they formed an 
© angle of eight degrees with a line perpendicular to the” 
© horizon, For almoſt all the mountains of Weſtr rug 
© that have a ftratified form, the upper bed confiſts of 


I ttapp. Tt is important to obſerrez that this bed always 


« repoſes on a black alluminous ſlate, Is it poſſible then 
that this matter ſhould have been in a ſtate of 'fuſion 
© without. the flighteſt diminution, even in the point of 


1 8 contact, of the blackneſs of the flate below it, though it is 


« evidently alterable by the heat of our common fires ? We 
have a ſtill finer trapp, which generally runs in veins, 


« and is frequently found in very ancient mountains, in 


« which not the fainteſt marks of ſubterraneous fire can 
„„ 


Lettres de Bergmann a Troil, page 448, de Ja rradu@tion | 
"Theſe 
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corn nmencing” 0 


5 iten grey. Their texture is oſten intermixed 
with numerous particles of calcareous ſpar, 
tbe colour of Wh. 
the tints produced by the decompoſition of 


- thing elſe than toad-ſtone decompoſed and 
reduced to the form of a ſandy earth. | 


de more volcanic in appearance Than this 
little ifle of toad-ſtone. A vein of this mat- 
ter, Which has conſiderable reſemblance to a 
current of lava, croſſes the calcareous rock 
Which forms the bottom of the mill-road, 
and then finks and loſes itſelf in the Wye, 
fo as to lead one to imagine that it has given 
riſe to the iſle, which 1s compoſed of a ſub- 


of calcareous ſpar have been deſtroyed has 
_ -the colour and appearance of certain porous 
lavas, and is further poſſeſſed of priſmatic and 


RAVES THR ot 2 10 | 


Ae balls ans; avis ſtate of 
ecompoſition ; they are of a 
n colour, and ſometimes of a yellowith 


3 


ch is frequently ſtained with 


the toad-ſtone. This ſtone, ſo divided into 
priſms and balls, repoſes on a bed of friable 
and gravelly matter, which is in reality no- 


It muſt be acknowledged that nods © can 


ſtance, which, in the parts where the particles 


— ä There: is bins 
| hom 
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** 


however, really voleanie, either in this Place 
vr its vicinity. | | = 
This ſerves. to ew che atility of correct 2 
Peak deſcriptions to the progreſs of natural — 
hiſtory, and the importance of having, i in cer- 
| tain circumſtances, an oppor tunity of ſeeing | | 
ſubſtances in their native place. „„ 
The ſubſtance of toad-ſtone is a compo= — 408 17Y 
ſition of ſiliceous and argillaceous earths,  - AY 
With a ſmall quantity of calcareous earth and, 1 1 
ron. The proportions of the component _ 
parts differ according to the varieties of he. r 1 
toad-ſtone. That of Derbyſhire, which i is nk: > 1:08 
ſubje& of our preſent enquiry, has been ana- 


| lyzed by Doctor Withering, who found that ; 
in & hundred farts of this None there are = 
fixty-three parts of filiceous earth, Fourteen . 
of argillaceous earth, and 2 of Phdogiſti „ 
cated iron. 4 
Imyſelf, alſo, 1 a piece of the "Rk 3 
ſtone which was broken off from a part that 1 


had no calcareous particles; the reſults which a > 1: 
I obtained were a little different. F rom 4a- 8 
hundred grains of it the produce was as et - uy 
lows : NT nies : 4 
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36 . TRAyELs br, 555 
5 © Siliceous earth 8 584 grains. 


Alrgillaceous eartn 1 19 
Aaerated calcareous earth 8 
= Aerated magneſia DE 


Tron Fer - 55 

Loſt during: the proceſs 2 

1 Vt Ms 
Total IM: 


In making 8 experiments on "OR of 


the 25 kind, taken from different beds, I 


21 e 


always | s found the fame conſtituent principles, | 


but with greater or leſs variations in ther re · 


ſults; * the 3 iron, and at other times 


the calcareous or argillaceous earth, being i in 
greateſt quantity. In a ward, and to con- 
clude this already too long and fatiguing « dif- 
cuſſion, the toad-ſtone of Derbyſhire, is en- 


tirely forei on to volcanos, and is preciſely 
the fame with the N "ae 7. 


* 


1 : * 
5 * ö 
» 8 . g j 


** - 
3 


* If the reader wiſh for ſtill fartheri b reſpet- 


ing this ſtone, he may conſult page 7, 23, 31, 43, And 53. 
of the work which I have publiſhed: on Re "where 


he will find that the argilla martialis indirata of Cronſtedt, 


the ſe huartzſein of the Germans, the toad. lone, channel 


cat- dirt, and black clay, of Derbyſhire, the wohin. one of the 
Scotch, and the variolite du drac of ſome Frenchmen, are 


elle chan trapp in a 18 or leſs degree of LE 
neſs, 
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me may perhaps blame me for willing 
do generalize too much the name given to a 
ſtone which is in the claſs of compounds, and 
which itſelf ſerves as the baſis of ſeveral other 
ſtones. - But I have never pretended to affix 
the denomination trapp, excluſively of all 
others, to ſtones, abounding in the matter of 
trapp, in thoſe caſes Where they are diver- 
fied by a peculiar character. I have not, for 
example, ceaſed to uſe the terms porphyry, 

amygdaloides, variolite, &c. though Ra be 
the bafis of all theſe ſtones. 

I perfectly coincide with the opinion of 17 
Ukiſtrious friend, M. de Sauſſure, that when 
t two. foſſils exhibit any remarkable differ= 
* ence of character we ate not to refrain from 
& diſtinguiſhing them by different names, on 
the pretence that there are intermediate 
varieties which appear to unite them, by 
bs being equally referrible to either * 5 55 

It is Witt the view of cloſely adhering to 
this Ps that, int I (till | ka the 


IVY Fe more or leſs 1 This Konerilo PRs ako | 


baſis of the moſt part ef porphyries, &c. &c. But whilſt | 


I wiſh to retain the genuine term trapp, I would conjoin, 


with it the different vulgar names which the miners _ to 
diſtinguiſh its various modifications. 


he 1 Dans les Alpes, in 4to. Tom, i iv. p. 127. 
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| 8 . TRAVELS THROUGH | 
| genuine term trap, which muſt be reſpedted, 


- 


as it has always been uſed by the mineralo- 
giſts of the north, 1 would apply it by way of 


preference, and ſpecifically to that ſtone in 
every caſe where it has the hardneſs, the co- 
our, and the homogeneous appearance which 


is peculiar to itſelf, and is void of any very 


diſtinguiſhable extraneous body. But when it 


contains any particles of calcareous ſpat, I— 


would call it, with the miners of Derbyſhire, 


toad-ftone; When the trapp, however pure, 
has loſt its hardneſs, and its original colour, 


particularly when it inclines to a greeniſh 


colour, and when I at the fame time find 


it in the form of ſmall veins interſecting rocks 
of another nature, would I never heſitate to 
call it cal- dirt; and thus I would proceed 


with reſpect to all the other known modifi- 
cations as often as they are ſufficiently diſ- 
tint. This is the moſt ſimple manner of 


making ourſelves underſtood, and at the fame 


time reſpecting the works and the memory 
of thoſe naturaliſts who have e for us 
the thorny N of ſcience. 1 


+ os 


4 


cap TER xm F. 


dirt. 1 


- 


able and fatiguing as the worſt of winter. 


During our ſtay in this little place, which | 


5 agreeably ſituated in the midſt of ſome 
mountains, we had an opportunity of ſeeing | 
the different warkmen in fluor ſpar, and vi- 
ited the magnificent cavern called the Devil's 

Arſe, near Caſtleton, and likewiſe feral 


mines in its vicinity. The reſult of my 


obſervations is as follows: 


DESCRIPTION» OF THE CAVE OF CASTLETON, _ 


VULGARLY KNOWN BY THE NAME OF THE 
DEVIL“ 8 ARSE. 


| This cave, ke at all times as the 


. He has 


$ WI E rode Pa Buxton, to Caltleton, a dif= No 
tance of twelve miles, on one of the fineſt. 
days of autumn, but along. a road as diſagree - 


ini pal of the ſeven wonders of Derbyſhire, 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. a: 


Caf. — Deſcription of the 3 called The . 8 
vil's Ar rſe.— Mines of Lead and Calamine, Veins 
of Fluor § Spar. Lead found i in Channel or Car- 


e ee e eee e 
a : 23 966-2, A000 
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has been celebrated by ſeveral} . 0 But as, 
fince the time of Homer, Virgil, and Ovid, 
who united extenſive knowledge to fublime 
talents, few poets have pretended to. fc:entific 
correAneſs in their deſcription of phyfical 
facts, I ſhall not here repeat any of the verſes, 
with which the Engliſh Muſes may have in- 
ſpired thoſe who have deſcribed this oe 


work of nature. 

Ifeel more lublfaddien in n my W 
that this cave has been honoured with the 
viſits of ſeveral re pectable men of ſoience, 
among the lateſt of whom were, Sir Joſeph 
Banks, Preſident of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don and Dr. Slander, accompanied: * Oma, 
a native of the South Seas, who Was receiv «>. | 
with the mot Pvely intereſt ' in England, s 
where he remained a conſiderable tirne, 1 
after being 10. Caded With preſents, \ Was genet· 
ouſty ned back to his own country. 

This cavern is ſituated at the foot of a vaſt 
range of rocks thrown up by nature on the 
fide of a ſteep mountain, upon which ſtands 
an old caſtle, built, it is ſaid, in x OR time of 
Edward the black prince. 

The principal entrance i is 120 Epglith f feet 


| in 88 Land forty in height; it forms a Cir- 
. R Th 


+ ENGLAND AND.SCOTLAND. 371 
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cular arch which opens in 4 rock of gr 
and ſomewhat Parr, Hrne-ſtone, ſfficiently 

hard tö adtnit a fine Poli, and TS 
a number of marine pettifactionis, alnon 


Which the entrochi and ſome ano of: a very Fa 


large ſpecies, are the moſt common. This 


done, 0 being rubbed againſt a hard body, 
gives a ſmell ſomewhat like that of burnt 
corn, and ſome parts of it, Which are of a 


deeper grey and more ſparfy Beit than the 


reſt, emit ſo ſtrong a ſmell, that it may very 


juſtly be claſſed Ln this Tes Jonny or 
| ſtinking 8 ſtones. | 


An inhabitant of the pitt Ine gains A 
ſubſiſtence by conducting ſtrangers in into tothein- | 


terior of the cave, having leatinr our arrival, 


came to wait upon us. He firſt preſentec 
| each of us with a printed paper containing 
the moſt ridiculous and exaggerated details of 
the extraordinary things which were to be 


* 


ſhowti to us, preceded by the following ſhort 
preamble; * As many perſons have com- 
„ plained” of the exorbitant furs demanded 


by thoſe Who ſhow this cave, it is proper 
e the public ſhould be informed of what ought us 
to be given, as thoſe who'thew i it pay no . 


« rent to o the king. One perſon ought to pay 
. * 4 7 _- ta 
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i t two ſhillings and fixpence . n three 
e French livres); and a Party at one time, 


60 five ſhillings. Theſe prices, however, are 
not fixed; and the public may N more 


e or leſs as they chooſe. J. HALT.“ 
+> Hall has adopted in this preamble a very 


ingenious mode of taxing his cuſtomers. But 


1 muſt do him the juſtice to acknowledge 
that he is very active and obliging, ci, 
pates ever queſtion, and does not fail to give 


55 the moſt minute details reſpecting thoſe ob- 


jects which he conceives deſerving of remark. 
In ſhort, he is perfectly maſter of his leſſon, 


and recites it with a conſequential gravity and 


ſometimes with a tone of enthuſiaſm, calcu- 
lated. to attract the attention of thoſe who 
are under his bee in this . ca: 
Vrin b 

A party. of Englihwen edi us, ud we 
entered the outer porch. It is lighted from 


without, is forty- two feet high, 2 hundred 


and twenty feet wide, and two hundred and 


 forty-ſix feet long. The light was pretty 


ſtrong at the entrance of this vaſt vault, but 
gradually diminiſhed as we proceeded inwards, 
or as the fore parts were broken into projec- 


Lone: of a greater or ſmaller bulk. The effect 


i 


within the pa 
All is life and motion in a 80 Gli 


tude. | On the one ſide are ſeen young girls 


turning their wheels, winding up their threads, 
and lightening. their labours with their ſongs, 

and on the other, men ſpinning cords and 

5 twiſting cables, or forming them into coils. 


What is ſtill more extraordinary, there are 
two. houſes in this ſubterraneous apartment. 


ſtanding oppoſite to each other, entirely ſe- 


paratę from the rock, with roofs, chimnies, 


doors, windows, and inhabited 9 n fa- 
mie,, 6-466 ae 
It is aifficult, * 1 8185 Goal hi to 


conceive the effect produced by the view of 
two houſes in a ſituation of this kind. We 
were ſoon ſurrounded with ſeveral groups of 


young wo ſame of. Wigan were "_ 1 
ſome. 


the pre- eminence to the ladies of the place, 


reſerving excluſively to himſelf the privilege 
only of exhibiting to the more profound * . 
coin all theſe young * flocked to ſhew- 


a „ 
1 ſo FECT 1 as the FER 1s ;.enlivened. 1 


with two manufactories, the one a rope yard, 
and the other an inkle en Ws | 


„ 


Fo appeared that J. Hall ben Paid 
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5 n rope and inkle 1 and the 
interior of the two dwielling - houſes; - after 
beauty of the veſtibule, the great height of 
thy: _ eral curtains of ſtalaQite =_—_ 


Tha called our attention a moropariclarly 
ten actite of an « inary form 
beginning of the Neige arch, a little beyond 
the fartheſt houſe; and at the height of "about 
_ thirty<five feet. © See,“ ſaid they, the fa- 
_<-mous leg /, port; obferve its excellent 
1 admire this maſter-piece: of na- 
„ture“ But the more we'extmiined! this 
pretended leg of porhithe more dik we find dt 
reſemble an object which young girls ars not 
often permitted to examine, and of which 
they are ſtill more rarely permitted to allow 
an examination to others. This object waSa 
heart aut not a leg; but it Was a IE the 
- ſame kind as that of M. de Boufldrs: This 
ſhews the facility with which young folles 
may de perſuaded that they ſee what they do 
not ſee 3 but it is at the fate titne a proof of 
their: amiable candour and innocence. Dei 
ceney; however, demanded that we fhould 
* a grave and ne + countenance. 
| a 
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Teſtifying our grateful ſenſe of ther fervices - 

by a ſmall preſent, we taok le f them, | 
and proceeded underthe auſpices of | 
after diſtributing to each of: — 
d the door of a fubterraneous ga 
lery at the bottom of the 1 and 
Ain EIT by 


in an eee. nod . 1 hilft e 
_ the vaults were rs char we 
aged to ſtoop as we 
a againſt the 
the rock. This firſt gallery is a hundrel 
forty; feet long. Here we obſferved a an 
tity of ſand accumulated into a 
eminence. Hall, who was attentive to- hep 
minateft circumſtances, did nat forget to ex- 
cite our admiration at this fand, which was 
the production, he faid, of à ſmall ſtreum 
iſſuing from a fubterraneous tank, which we 
ſhould ſoon reach. This: ſtream ſwells after 
 fiderable- quantities of 6nd, often renders. the 
cave inacceſſible during its overflow. 
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Our guide, ſtill advancing and accompany- 


ing his obſervations with expreſſive geſtures, 


nfertained us with an account of the rapidity 
— t, the height of the water, its 


quality, . it made; when ; 


a {mall lake, with a ſkiff floating upon it, in- 

' terrupted our progreſs. This lake, which is 
not much more than three feet deep, is wholly 
incloſed in the ſolid rock, and ſtretches under 
very low vault of which we could not fee 
farther end. "_ it was Oy: 50 


W. 0 ſtood foe ſome time on as bein, 6 
the light of our diſmal torches, which emitted 
a black ſmoke, reflecting our pale images 
from the bottom of the lake, we almeſt con- 
ceived that we ſaw a troop of ſhades ſtarting 


from an abyſs to preſent themſelves before us. 
The Muſion was extremely ſtriking. 


This piece of water was about forty- 
eight feet broad; J. Hall gave it the name 


of the firſt : water. He informed ns, that 7) 
we muſt croſs it one by one in the ſmall 


kiff, ſtretching ourſelves at full length, 
as we. had to paſs under the vault which was 


very. low 1 narrow 3 he aſſured us, how- 


ever, 
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. that the paſſage was not attended with 
the leaſt danger. "Rh 


Count Andreani e rt, Suech 5 
himſelf flat 1 in the bottom of the little ien Mo 


which was furniſhed with ſome ſtra 
guide then entered the lake and bending his 


Head almoſt to the ſurface of the water, puſhed 
forward the skiff with one hand, n * 5 


carried his torch in the other. 


Five minutes were ſufficient to crak over, : 


and to return for another paſſenger. My 


turn having arrived, I lay flat on my back 
hike the ; others ; but in attempting to move 


as I paſſed through this low and narrow tun- 
nel in order to examine the ſtone of Which 
it is compoſed, my hat ſtruck againſt the roof; 


and was thrown into the water. I was fafely p 
landed on the inner bank, where we (Oy 


waited the arrival of ſome new companions. | 
It is impoſſible for the adventu rer, tween, 

cheerful his remper may be, not to trace in 

this ſcene a repreſentation of the paſſage of 


the dead in the fatal bark of Charon. The þ : 


whole retinue being now landed, Hall, after 
firſt drying himſelf a little and warming. his 


inſide with a bumper of rum, which he drank 
to the health of his followers, called our. at- 
tention. j 
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tention to the ſpacious extent of hes 

| which we had now entered. . We found ours 
ſelves in a cavern a hundred and twenty feet 
high, two hundred 0 twenty feet long, and 
ws hundred and ten broad. Tt excites real 
ent to diſcover ſuch extenſive na- 


— excavations in the centre of the hardeſt 


rock; and one is loft in conjecturing what has 
become of the materials which muſt have for- 


e e thoſe vaſt vacuities. 


In a paſſage at the inner extremity of this 


vaſt cavern, we again met with water, which 
our guide called the ſecond water. But we 
eaſily paſſed: over on a platform running along 
the ſide of this ſmall pond, which is only 
ae Net in; length 
On iffairig from this paſſage we again found 
_ ourſelves in a vaſt cavern. At the entrance 
projects a pile of rocks, from the ſum- 
mit of which the water trickles flow ly and 
epoſits a caleareous ſediment. This projec- 
tion has been transformed by the imagination 
into a houſe, though it has uot the ſmalleſt re- 
 fornblanice to one, and as the water inceſſantly 
drops from it, the genius of rain is ſuppoſed 
WOE made it __ roma It is accords 
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ingly diſtinguiſhed. by 5 the name of Roger 25 
| TO: 8 bouſe. 1 
 "A-liderhugomdahin en ana grand. 
| cavern. which bears the name of the Chanel. ' 
The yaults here are very lofty; and in their, 
| lides. are different cavities referabling gothic ] 
| portals and windows. Large ſtalactites de- 
ſcend from the roof upon the prominent parts 
of the rock, in the manner of drapery or cur. 
tains, and produce a very ſtriking effect. The 

_ pavement alſo is very ſmooth, being formed 

of ſolid rock, covered over from time to time 

with ſome ſtalagmites. The whole bas the 

appearance of a ie church. | i 

As we advanced our conductor made hows . 
to us with his hand, and by expreſſive geſ- 

_ tuxes, to preſerve ſilence, as if he wiſhed to 
inſpire us with a reſpectful awe ; and he par- 
ticularly deſired each of us, in a very low voice, 
not to look behind until he ſhould. give notice 

to do ſo. He then aſſembled his company in 

2 gropp, and placing himſelf at our head with 
his face towards us, continued to walk back 
wards, as if teaching us the military exerciſe, 
fill making ſigns and g geſtures. in order to at- 
. our whole attention, and: inceſſantly ne- 
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leſt any one ſhould be tempted to look Wack 
Having in this manner reached almoſt the 
inner er Re ah of the cavern; he defired us to 


halt. We then heard ſweet and harmonious : 
voices which ſeem to burſt from the lofty roof, 
and involuntarily turning round to ſee whence 
the angelic ſounds ghoceedel we obſerved j in 


fn era: niche at the other end, about forty- 
eight feet from the bottom, five figures dreſſed 


in white; immoveable as ſtatues; bolding a 
torch” in each hand, and ſinging in parts a 


ſublime and melodious air to ſome. verſes froni 


en 
It thus appeared that Mr. Hall was lacs 


off his grand machinery for our entertain- 
ment; he was delighted even to exultation 
with the ſurpriſe which it produced in us. 


This unexpected ſcene, indeed, made a very 


lively and agreeable impreſſion on us. It had 
a melancholy and affecting character, which 
might be aſcribed leſs perhaps to the air and 


words than to the profound and remote place 
where they were ſung, and where we ſeemed 
to be ſecluded from the reſt of nature. Thoſe 


of the ancients who ſelected ſimilar places 


for their initiations, appear to have admirably 


| managed their buſineſs. Their grand myſte- 


res 


” 


ries: were never celebrated but: in ae 


rancous caverns 5 F; 
The chantreſſes 8 as FINS as 4 . 

| had finiſhed their ſong, and we proceeded in 
our cou rſe through a lengthened gallery. We 
bad been liſtening to angels, and we had now. 
to make a ſhort pF to the infernal regions. 
Our maſter of ceremonies, J. Hall, introduced 
us into what, i is called the Devil «cellar. Here 
we ſaw, a great number of names inſcribed on 


| the walls. ot know. not whether thoſe: who 
; wrote them have entered into a compact with 
the evi ſpirit, and whether out. of gratitude 
| he has permitted them to drink all the wine 


in his vaults; but this much is certain, that 
the cellar is at preſent wery ill provided. Howe EN 


ever as there is no entering à cellar without 


taſting with the butler, eſpecially in England, 
Mr. Hall pulled out his ſmall bottle; ſwallowed 


a glaſs of rum, and offered each of us a glaſs 
after him, but we begged to be excuſed. 


On leaving this gloomy manſion, whiahes ig 5 
N elſe than a large cavity blackened by - 
the imoke of lamps and torches, we ſuddenly 


q came to a heap of quartzoſe ſand. Here it 


wWas neceſſary to proceed along a rapid deſcent : 


a hundred and fifty feet Jong, and ai to 
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the depch of forty feet below the level of the 
entrance. On one fide of this ſandy path is 
a deep channel, hollowed by nature in the 
= GRzork; through which pretty large ſtream, 
+ rifhig-at 4 diſtance, gently murmürs along, 
unt T i Wales fel, * loud OTE, amidſt fone 
r my Halt phy 6p wigs ofthe 
_ |= Fittle tricks of his vocation. He told us in an 
33 atic tone, that this ſubterraticous Brook; 
wb gotwithilanding the total priwation of light, 
© Proflucel fiſh, but of a ſpecies which he called 
black fiſh. To give us a proof of his aſſeftion, 
he deſcended to the water through a narrow 
piaſſage, and after plunging his hand repeatedly 
mio the ſtream, held up to our view, at a 
=. le was about to throw it back into the water 
dwdwoorevent the deſtruction of the ſpecies, Wich 
| de aid was already beceme ſearce, when, 
= upon apptoaching to take a heater view of it, 
=: 1 won found it to be a tadpole which he had | 
carried with him for the purpoſe of deceiving 
us, and which was already half dead. He 
was himſelf the firſt to laugh at the cheat, 
arid he candidly confeſſed it, as Toon + as te 
IE that i it was detebted. ; 
| | Prbocedin 
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the — ag: a dae 10 ieee _ 
the rock here forms three diſtin! eireular 
Taru . . an thoſe of a 


2 each 


io 


Is pots e this! we 3 ths 20 0 a 


diſtant anne and ſaw a pyramidal maſs of 


ſtalagmite, which is named the Tower oof - 
Lincoln. Here the cavern was formerly 
thought to terminate; but, a few: years ages 
a new gallery was diſcovered, which extends 


four hundred and ninety-two feet farther. This 
we traced to its inmoſt extremity, where the 


little river again appeared to our view, iſſuing 
from a natural tunnel as perfectly conſtructed 
as if it had been the work of art, but ſo ſtrait 


and low, that there was no p poſſibility of pene» 
trafing-into'it. At the entrance of this ſort of 
aqueduct we ſaw ſeveral names engraved in 
the rock; among which we diſtinguiſhed thoſe 


alſo. that wh; Ow, Mah ba ny, mem in 
The entite- length of hn 0 its 
rarice to the place where theſe en, 
rere, is at leaſt two thouſand deren haut 
and forty-two feet. . e ee 
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/ TRAVELS THROUGH” þ 
:rformed our viſit, which K laſted ſeve- 


ral hours, tyithout the {lighteſt accident, 
returned equally ſafe. We made a liberal ac- 
know ledgtnent for the ſervices of our guide, 


who was much more fatigued than we were, 


ug out 
cribing the various objects in our ceurſe. 


He appeared to be as well ſatisfied With us as 
Ver were with his zeal and obliging readineſs 


to lerve us; and though be was à little 


we took leave of each other very ly. 
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Flaor Ceci is an 8 e 0b dis 


auction from the lead mines of Caſtleton, in 


which it is found in greater abundance than 


any where elſe.” The violet is the moſt com- 


mon kind, and ſerves as the falband to the 


' white- ſort. Several other kinds are alſo 


found there; ſuch as fine yellow topazo 
coloured, violet blue, violet purple, white in- 
clining to roſe colour, water coloured, &c. 
There are ſome. pieces, in which ſeveral of 
theſe colours are united and en a vary 
N effect. 
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all ſubſtances, if it: were only a little harder. 


This ſtone not only forms a conſiderable ob- 25 


je& of traffic in its rough ſtate, between Cat. 


tleton and Derby, Winſter, Matlock, Bux- 
ton, and other parts in the vicinity, but is alſo 1 
worked on the ſpot into vaſes and other 
articles of ornament, which are ſent to Bir- 


I mingham, where they are mounted with 
gilded copper or any other metal. . 


The largeſt pieces of fluor ſpar dojndh nn 


exceed a foot in 0 Th, and are N wer 
found. of that . N 


LEAD MINES. 


The wah mines of C 1 are not very 
rich, and not more than ſixty perſons are em- 


5 ployed in them; the principal productions of 
theſe mines being the different kinds of fluor 


ſpar above mentioned. m. 


Several mines "ORs been: pee in; 7 5 | 
very N calcareous mountain of 0 


A 


coden mine is at a very Ktele Aden flor 
dhe town, and preſents a very extraordinary 
eee, phenomenon, conſiſting of a 
Y 3 5 glitter- = 


as 
Fluor ſpar would be the moſt beautifolu 1, 
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"TRAVELS TH ROUGH | | 
glittering Selena, Which is here called 


| Jiekons-fides. It is vfually found in large 


pieces, forming a double vein. The inter- 
mediate ſpace is only a few lines broad, and 

is filled up-with a very white and ponderous 
gypſeous earth, to which the en en 3 


To break away large pieces 5 of this ING 
ing galena, they make uſe of a ſharp iron 
wedge, which they drive with a hammer into 
the than bod * 3 chat ep e two 


On 1 LR this operation the miners 


retire with great haſte to a diſtance ; and a 


few minutes after the veins break aſunder, 
with a terrible noiſe and a general concuſſion, 


which muſt overturn all the props of the 
roof, if they had not carefully provided againſt 
ſuch accidents by ſtrengthening the principal 


7 beams with walls formed of the rubbiſh; and 


leaving no vacant ſpace. The miners aſſert 
that a hollow noiſe precedes the exploſion, 
and marks the moment when they muſt con- 
ſult their own ſafety by a ſpeedy retreat. 
This terrible phenornenon takes — alſo 


| in 1 mine of We _ EP * 


xl xn 2 AND SCOTLAND- 
Mr. Whiteburtt 


could be aſſigned to him 7 this extraordinary 


effect; but that he conceives it to ariſe from a 
an effort of the air, which i is ſtrongly cc com- 


preſſed, eſpecially i in the narroweſt on * 3 


the vein, to procure itſelf a paſſage. 
ter of fo much difficulty, it 


ſtances. that precede and accompany the ex- 


plaſion, to know whether there be an) in- 
flammation or ſmell. It would. be proper 
alſo to analyze with the minuteſt exactitude 
the ſubſtance of the gangue, and the . i. 


; which i is not Jet neee know... 


e 


es A ae Feen eee It 15 


known. that the phoſphoric acid is ſometimes ; 
The effects of i in- 


flammable gas intermixed with phoſphorus are 


found in union with lead. 


likewiſe well known, and that it kindles with 
fuchrapidity by the mere contact of atmoſpheric 
| air, as;to- produce the moſt violent e exploſions, 


* * Thi a U 
r 4 
3 
* 


has given a very 19 | 
| 3 of all the circumſtancęs es connected EY, 
with this phenomenon. Mr. Ferber, who 
has likewiſe mentioned it, fays, that no reaſon 5 


But to be capable of deciding upon a mat- 6 
would be neceſ- 


 fary to obſerve with attention all the circum-. 


ach. of ſcience, indeed, 3 is now f aff. [= 
1 ciently 


73 5 
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Pty inked: to enable an intelligent ob 
waver, who ſhould have an opportunity of 
tracing all the eireumſtances upon the ſpot, 
> to give a ſatisfactory explanation N this | 
r phenomenon, 25 
. 2 y0AD-S70NE CONTAINING LEAD ORE, F 
WS Mr Whitehurſt which Mr. Ferber Ann unt - 
in all the mines which have been yet opened, 
the vein of ore is found excluſively in the lime- 
5 ſtone, and diſappears ſo completely on reach- 
ing the bed of toad-ſtone, that not the ſmalleſt 
= veſtige of it is diſcoverable in the latter; but 
We. that on piercing through the toad- ſtone, how- 
* cver thick, the vein as certainly makes its re- 
appearance, and this fact they affirm holds good 
through every feries of ſtrata to any depth. 


* 


a 


1 diſpoſition, however aſtoniſhing, is in 
18 general true, and thence Mr. Whitehurſt con- 
wr —  - ceived the opinion that the toad-ftone which 


thus ſeparates the-calcareous ſtrata and inter- 
rupts the courſe of the ore muſt be the reſult 
of different currents of lava. My thoughts 
upon this ſubject have been already explained, 
but if there ſhould ſtill remain any doubt that 
; the toad-ſtone is not A « produdt of volcanic 
| fire, | 
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Fs hk fact which Lam now going” to ſtate 
mT be ſufficient to remove them. 
Doctor "Pearſon having ſpoken to me 7 W 


oi of a miner who ſold ſelect Peaman 98 15 


for the cabinet, we went to pay him a viſit. 


I purchaſed from him a collection of the mibſt 
erbyſhire, and ſome 
ſine ſpecimens of fluor ſpar, the cryſtals of = 


intereſting minerals of L 


which were in the moſt perfect preſervation. 
In the courſe of converſation with him, I 


aſked whether it was true; that no vein of ore 
was ever found in the toad- ſtone? he replied, 


that fuch had uniforn 
and though long employed in the mining 
buſineſs, he had never heard that the OT 
trace of lead had been "diſcovered in that 
tone; but that he had juſt learned to his coſt 
that the rule was not without exception, if not 
in reſpect to the en at e as to nl 


cat-dirt or channel, © e 
On requeſting a fünher e he 


aly been the fact hitherto, 


told me, that he had been ruined by working 


on his own account, a vein, which at firſt had 
the moſt promiſing g appearance, but which, 
after opening g a deep gallery, at a great ex- 
FR Was yh in a bed of channel, where, 


how. 
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: 3 it was again eee "ue in too 
poor a ſtate to indemaily bit. 
As the mine eee eee e 
oſſered to thew it to us, eſpecially when he 
perceived that I doubted his account. Pro- 
viding himſelf therefore with ſome mining 
implements, he deſirad us to follow Rin, and 
willingly complie c. 
We direfted our eee the T 
eaſt of Caſtleton, along the ſtcep fide of the 
mountain which fronts it, and upon à narrow 
eee 200 feet above the ſubjacent plain. 
: The mountain 18 ca llcareous, N and in ſome | 
. parts'exhibits traces of ſtrata 3 but its general 
diſpoſition preſents a uniform and continuous 
atrochiand ſo ane terebratulæ. Seve- 
ral lead mines have bee n opened in it, and it 
alſo affords calamine in an ochreous form- 
| We ſoon reached the entrance of the gal- 
2 yhich penetrates jr4 an horizontal direc- | 
tion, and opens in the- ſtratiſied part ef the 
calcareous rock, in 4 eam Kunde cal- 
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diſtin vein of. bien interim CC 
9 7 Thixindigntion;whieh was rega Po | 
promiſing in'a mountain which contained eve 
ral other lead mines, determii 
ley and his aſſociates to commence t > 
ration. But ſcarcely had they reached the 1 = 
depth of twelve feet when the lime · ſtone tee + WM 
minated, and they had the te -.- |. 
with the changel "BY 
e. till then, there had never den any: in- 
face of the moſt ſlender veins of metal being 
| found in this unprodudtiive. ſtone, they would 
had not the ſame vein af galena, which they 
traced through the lime-ſtone, continued its 
courſe in the channel or trapp. This ap- 
pearance was ſo extraordinary and novel, that 
ſeduced. by it, the miners purſued the ore in 
the channel to the horizontal depth of ninety 
feet, in the conſtant hope that the vein, which 
never exceeded an inch in thickneſs, would 
ſoon enlarge its dimenſions. _ 
. the farther they procee ede. they found 
| the trapp become ſo hard, and it required ſo . 
much labour and expence to cut thraugh bo 


ene Aley told us, be, was on 18 pane : 
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of deu. 


but it is very. vi! t ex- 
nds a great way into the mountain, when it 
s conſidered that the gallery had been already 

carried ninety feet in an horizontal line with- 
out diſcovering any appearance of alteration. 

This bed of channel, or cat-dirt, is really a 
ck trapp, very hard in the interior of the 
mine, but upon being taken out of the gallery 
and'expoſed for oy time. to the atmoſphere, 

it becomes friable, its colour changes, and it 
paſſes iito an "earthy ſtate. It is probable 
that this decompoſition ariſes from ſome in- 
vitible particles of pyrites, which become ef- 
floreſcent and cauſe the ſubſtance to fal into 
2 detritus. * 

Here then i is a KF that galena has teen 
found in 2 bed of channel, in which it has 
been traced in an uninterrupted line of ninety 
feet, accompanied with a ſmall portion of 
calcareous ind fluor ſpar. This inſtance ex- 
hibits a direct and unequivocal exception to 
tlie obfervations hitherto made reſpecting the 
mines of Derbyſhire. The exiſtence of lead 

ote i the trapp is a certain proof that it is not 


_ the * of fire. 15 ad that thofe mine- 
| e 


— 1 . 22 


Nov AND SCOTLAN] 233 - | 
ralogiſts who are ' converſant in the ſtudy of 0 
lithology, who have examined the trapp upon 
the ſpot, and are fully acquainted with that 8 
ſtone and all its. varieties, have no d of a A 5 i 
this proof. But the fact. ppe⸗ red to Pa af. ſo 58 1 hs al 
much importance that I'conceiyed it proper 1 
to mention it, to do away every doubt = 
the ſubject. This conſideration, therefore. N 5 1 

ed, ens mw FOO „ 


"Ip 
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— in the cleareſt „ 


Poſſible point of view. Ie to ee 
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tion Tad chase of: dhe moſt remarkable cx 
| _— ſn. VIDE 20 10999 ici 
All our buſineſs being fnihed, we 6-0] 
upon Doctor Pearſon, thanked him for the 
kind attention he had paid us, and left Bux- 
ton next morning for Derby. This journey 
_ occupied eight hours, though we had excel- 

| Tent Horſes and good poſtillions, but the road 


was very bad. —.— 
Derby is a commercial town. We "I a 


number of manufactories of different kinds 
ſeveral porcelain works, and common pot- 
teries. We had been informed that a perſon 
named Richard Brown, who dealt in natural 

curioſities, reſided here, and that he had in his 


poſſeſſion not my the fineſt productions of 
| Der * ſhure, | 


parts of 


Derbyſhire, but minerals from | different! 

england and Scotland: We vine 
. him. His ſhop was well repleniſhed wink 
vaſes of every form and every ſige, as well as 
other works in fluor ſpat of different colours, 
but much better cut and of a finer poliſh than 


thoſe ſold at Buxton and Caſtleton. 1 pPur- 
chaſed a complete collection of his ſpale G. eut 
into ſmall ſquare tablets, in ſuch a manner 
that they might be placed in drawers,” 
is the beſF-nethod of keeping them for "iy, 
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edict: 
We WY told that - Mr: Brown ch: 


very High for his curioſities, but we foiins 
that he ſold even thoſe which were moſt itt- 
tereſting and of the fineſt workmanſhip at a 
very reaſonable price. He was far frotn/ ſeeks 
ing to take advantage of us becauſe we were 
foreigners ; on the contrary , he was: mbde- 
rate in his demands, and treated us with the 
greateſt civility, - When he ſaw that 1 was 


fond of lithology, and that I named ſoine 


ſtones with reſpect to the nature of which he 
was doubtful, he teſtified much happineſs at 

ſeeing us, and begged that we would ſtop with 
j nm and drink to the friends * the ſcience of 


5 nature. 


_ 


nature. He 3 W Agne and les 
veral kinds of wine tobe brought; but as we 
had juſt been d inking after dinner, we de- 
IEC this invitation, of the kindneſs of which 


however we were very ſenſible, for Mr. 
B. on preſſed us with the greateſt cordiality. 
While we were diſputing this point of po- 


Itoneſs, a dog, which I had purchaſed in the 


nighlands of Scotland, ſuddenly left me in 
th ſtreet: he differed from the common 
ſhepherd dog. The Scottiſh dog has more 
ingenuity and manages a flock of ſheep better 
than the ordinary kind. It is alſo excellent 
for keeping, off the fox. I tried, but i in vain, 
to, recover this mee 2 dos was s Joſh or 
Nes ext ks 4 we. went to torr with ue 
- articles of natural hiſtory, who was himſelf 
a worker in fluor ſpar and marble. He re- 
ſided at one of the extremities of the town, 
by the fide of a ſmall river, which flowed at. 
a ſhort diſtance from $i ue 
He was a very intelligent young man, 1 
— any other where ſaw vaſes of ſuch per- 
fect forms, ſuch exquiſite lightneſs, and ſuch 
ſine materials; but his prices were higher 
and his manners Jeſs ee, than 
| thoſe 
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ful mechaniſts of England, and who poſſeſſes 
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I numerons Manufafures.— Doctor Withering. — 
— Bowjamis Matt. Hen Priefh= —His Houſe, 
- Lite , and bis che Sh , 9 whe 
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W E left Derby at noon, but ads roads 
were all very bad in this quarter of the coun- 


try, we had ſome difficulty in arriving on the 


fame day at Birmingham. At nine in the 
evening we entered an inn in this town, after 
r croſſed ſome black arrid heaths, and 


_ paſſed through a ſavage and dreary region. 


We had letters of recommendation to 
Doctor Withering, the tranſlator of the Scia- 


graphia of Bergman, and a lover of botani- 
cal and chemical ſtudies : We waited on 


him next day. He inhabits a fine houſe, fur- 
niſhed with taſte and elegance. We had tca 
with him in company with ſome amiable and 


beautiful ladies, and to complete our good for- 
tune, we were here introduced to Mr. Watt, 
a man of ſingular merit, one of the moſt ſkil- 


- 


47 


hiſtory. 5 
The extenſive commerce at cali 1 


af Birmingham render it one of the moſt in- 
tereſting towns in England: Here the tra- 
veller may have a comprehenfive view of a 
moſt active and varied induſtry exerciſed i in 
the different arts of N of n and 
of luxury. 
I know that eme travellers who have not 
ſufficiently reflected on the importance and 
advantage of manufactures in a country, ſuch 
as England, have diſapproved of extenſive 
Works of the kind eſtabliſhed in this town. I 
know that even Engliſhmen who have taken 
but a hafty and inconſiderate view of theſe 
magnificent eſtabliſhments, have obſerved 
that it was difficult for the eye to be long 
pleaſed in the midſt of ſo many frivolous arts, 
and where the labours of a hundred men are 
confined to the making of a tobacco box &. 
But beſides that this ſtatement is exaggerated, | 
theſe travellers have overlooked the vaſt 
works where ſteam engines are made, theſe 
A machines, the perfecting, of | 
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3490 | TRAVELS THROUGH _ | 
„ . ſo much honour to ts talents and 
- Knowledge of Mr. Watt ; the manufaQtories 
| conſtantly employed in making ſheet copper 
for ſheathing ſhips bottoms ; thoſe of plate- 
tin and plate-iron, which render France tribu- 
_ tary to England, and that varied and exten- 
five hard- ware manufacture which employs to 
' much advantage more than thirty thou- 
fand hands, and compels all Europe, and 2 
part of the new world, to ſupply themſelves 
with theſe articles here, where every thing 1 18 
made in greater perfection, with more economy 
and greater abundance, than in "ny other 
country. 7 
„ muſt obſerve 0 1 cannot "a ro- 
peated too oſten to Frenchmen, that it is the 
abundance of coal which gives this advan- 
tage, and produces, in the midſt of a barren 
deſert, a town with forty thouſand inhabitants, 
- who hve in plenty, and enj * all the comforts 
of civilized life. 
The various manufactures in which this ald- 
ful mincral is employed have covered a ſterile. 
and ſombre heath with groves of lillies and 
roſes, and converted a ſavage wilderneſs into 
fertile and delicious gardens. The works 
eſtabliſhed by Meſſrs. Boulton and Watt, in 
which more than a thouſand hands: are em- 
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have contributed greatly to promote 15 
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ſo much during the American war, that at 

leaft three hundred new houſes were, during - 
riod, added aunualty to the town. Ar 

| the concluſion of the peace, this increaſe. was | By 

doubled. The gentleman who made me ac- 

_ quainted with theſe facts, and who poſſeſſed 

much information, one day thewed me a'new 


conſtruction of the houſes was juſt commenced 
x an the building was 
that ee 
rn ht would be 
finiſhed in lefs than twa mont. 
much pleaſure in w 
Mr. Watt, whoſe extenfive knowledge: f in 
ry and the arts, rendered his comver- 
ation very intereſting. His moral qualities, 
and the engaging manner in which he ex= _ 
Preſſed his — aily encreaſed my _ 
& for him. He has a number of fine 
who are all diſtinguiſhed by their ER 1. 
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information and their talents. e ET 
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Mr. Watt, was preſent 3 I 5 pleaſure = 
of forming an acquaintance with this cele- 
hoe! man, to whom ne me 


* 1 it to choſe avg 


342 - . TRAVELS THROUGH _ 


tal 1 


| Dogtor : —.— . not reſide in ener 


ham, hut at the diſtance of about a mile and 
om the town, in a charming houſe, 
E meadow on the one ſide, and a de- 


lightful ks on the other. There was an 
air of the moſt perfect neatneis in every thing 


ease wit this how, oth without a 


aguſes ſo often to be met with i in 


particularly on the road from Harlem to Leys 


den, and from Leyden to the Hague. id. © 
Doctor n received nnd _ ben. 4 


and * en em WhO eee h 


vavacity, intelligence, and gentleneſs of man- 


ners. The young lady ſpoke to me of ang f 
7 Her brothers, who was then finiſhing his edu+ 


at Geneva, and to n tern 


we. were. ſtruck with a fi B 
4 0 ; 3 
tus for making experiments on inſſan - 
from iron and water re- | 9 
- * 
14 E * i - 5 x 
, was made of red copper and eaſt in _ 
one Pie to avoi 2 N The =, _ = 
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calibre, acrofta * 1h 
ger calibre, tic _ 
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t be filled with far leſs 
e than by vitriolic acid. Duchax - | © 


TRAVELS THROUGH . 


2 
cating it to the French :hymitts: N 
Sg in the ſame purſuit. „ om 10 

The - compoſition which Doftor bac, | 
"nt the gas from eſcaping, | 
this. or other experiments, appeared to me FR 
excellent. that I begged of him to tell me. how 
he made it. He informed me, that after. a 

ultitude of trials, he had found nothing an- 
Wb the purpoſe ſo well as the paſte of al- 
monds, ſuch as it is when the oil i is extracted. 
This moiſtened with a little water, in which 
fe had been diſſolved, made an excellent 
te. He obſerved, hawever, mt. the, Shue 
might be diſpenſed with. 1 
Doctor Prieſtiy did not Tenn ihs experi- 
. ments made relative to the decompoſition of 
| water as ſatisfactory. He could not admit 
the fact to be demonſtrated fo long as the gas 
was only obtained through the e e of iron. 
a metal which is itſelf ſuſceptible of inflamma- 
| bility; but he waited with impatience for the 
reſult of the experiments of the French cby- 
miſts, ticularly theſe of Lavoiſier, Who had 
5 invented, and cauſed to be conſtructed, an ex. 
tenſive apparatus for the ſame object. 
The decompoſition of water, aid thi 
. . addreſſin 8 himſelf 


to 


4s wt ee ee it wee! catherr to be wih. 


«ed that all objections that may be 


„ hich will ſtill long continue to be made 


46 againſt this theory, were 0 
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«In the conflict of opinions, truth may at 


6 experiments to make; both pro and on, 
that I can as yet regard cher queſtion 
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a ſturted #277 i 3s i oft! 


Prieſtly has embelliſned his {61 
abinet, which con- 


rade with a philoſophical 
tains all aq anltewabemts neceſſary for his ex- 
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i FD Mr: Betijaniin Watt, hs 10 publiſhes Gras ex- 


eellent papers upon the theory of fire, was of the ſame 
opinion with Pr. Prieftly;'* = Tbe theory of the decom- 
& poſition of water is ſeducing,” faid he to me, © as it 


« would be convenient for explaining the different pheno- 


4 mena of nature; but the more I reflect on this delicate 

fſubject, and upon all that has hitherto been done and 
ritten relative to it the moreTiind it involved in am- 
„ 1 
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af s, and a library, rendered. valuable by : 
4 choice of excellent 3 Tos dead 
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doch wood and caal at the ſame time. There is ſome res- 3 
| when we conſider that a2 


1 Watt is 2 man Ca 3 Na- 
ture has endowed him hene wügorou 
mind, and to his other exc | | 
ee. a bla _ Git 


ir. Wen ns us a 3 hid 
5 We had conſtructed, and which - was dran 
5 motion by a ſteam engine. The application 
OE ate rewe of a bn . 
oppliniin 2/000 
and is rich in nl, This feſt eee + 
lead to others, and the wilt oon 
" —— to a e of uſeful pur { 
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Aer iv „ oeIoGer - Bei 15 1 5 2h 
Since this 1 Gmilar mills have 3 ee 
erected at Nantes, and ſome at Paris, where fome ff 

engines are uſed for ſtamping coins. / Stram m 

firſt eſtabliſhed in France, by the brathers Periers, who 

joined much activity to a great deal of knowledge: But 
theſe excellent machines cannot reach the perfection they 
have obtained in England, until our government ſhall ſe- 
riouſly turn its attention to the opening of coal mines. 
Theſe who know the exbauſted ſtate of our foreſts a 
convinced that the moment will ſoon arrive when we ſhall 
be obliged to work them from neceſſity. Thoſe who are 

- acquainted with the neglected fituation of our coal mines, 
tremble, leſt it ſhould bereafter happen that we ſhall want 


ſon for anxiety on this ſubje 
Parisa weigh of bad coal coſts fix times more than the beſt 


dl ſome years age. But if the legiſlature wers 0 528 


Mr. Watt is ſo familiar wit ith great at inven ven- 
tons; potleſs auch — in ed 
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= — bogh: ung of the 8 arts and 
deommerce in England. He is a native of 
| Scotland : A country which has long been 
accuſtomed to ſupply England with mn who. 
= | | honour it the „ > +4 
_ We "paſſed. Leveral n at Hale: 
| Where we may be ſaid to ee fided in the 
iat of the arts and induſtry. The ſociety 
of enlightened men and amiable women 
added new charms to our ſituation. 55 
minds were informed and delighted ; s: 


= —-- heads were filled with facts, and our r. 
i | with gratitude. | Such were che leaſures we 


the FI IE of this ſubj A 0 a ths Wa. = 3 
with the earneſtneſs they e it would de found that 

dur reſources of this kind are as inexhauftible as thoſe of 

another kind, which we dave Already exhibited ye 
aftonifhment of al TS 5 
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5 95 we were preparing to leave Biehihge Wh 


ham, Mr. Watt requeſted to know whether 


we could take under our care one of his ſons, 


who was togo to Paris, and thence to Geneva. 
We anſwered, that it gave us a great deal of 


pleaſure to be able to afford him a ſeat in our 


carriage, in which there was ſufficient room 


for his accommodation, and that we ſhould 


pay every poſſible attention to his ſe on, who 


was a very engaging young man. Count _ 
Andreani and myſelf were extremely pleaſed 
gpportunity of juſtifying the con- 
Mr. Watt repoſed in us, and of 


to have an 
ſidence w 
proving to Bim how happy we were to be 
able to give him that {mall 985 of eſtegm | 


and attachment. 


On leaving Wins bad we were delig ohted 285 
to. ſee the country on every fide ſtudded with : 


ne ſeats an a ſimple but ele- 
gant 3 
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es PEAR appearance; which was greatly 1 
by the effect of the roſy colour of the bricks 
upon the white ground of the ſtone work. 
5 Bure e here was ſo much x more Reriking, 


5 Bue frond had we loſt none 
- paſſed through ſome words, when we entered 
upon an extenſive tract of wild and barren 


heaths. - 


nay 3 = and 8 we 


| had a view of an ancient manſion belonging 
to Lord Aylesford. It is not very agrecably | 


fituated, but it was eaſy to ſec that the pro- 


prietor had employed the aſſiſtance of taſte 
And art in embelliſhing it. T 


Coventry is a pretty neat little town. "The 


= ſpire of the church is ſeen a great way off, 
be ſoil here conſiſts of broken flints inter- 
mixed with reddiſh earth. 


From Coveutry to Warwick we 8 over 


a flat country, in ſome places woody, and in 


others naked, and with a foil like the pre- 
ceding. 

We ſtopped at Warwick ; in order to viſit 
the church, which is a very fine ſtructure in 
the gothic ſtile. The chapel where the chiefs 


N of the houſe of Wa rwick have been interred; 


and 


Wache a the oa ene 
croffed the river Avon by a bridge eee 
teeri arches, erected at the — 
Hugh Clifton, "who was a mayor of 2 
and a native of this town. 

We next reached Oxford, where we vided 
the moſt remarkable monuments of ſcience - 
and art. But all theſe are already fo generally 
known, that it would be ſuperfluous to de- 
fcribe them. I ſhould have been happy to 
have met here with' Mr. Thompſon, a very | 
excellent naturaliſt, with whom TI had formed 
an acquaintance at London, whence he had 
gone to ſettle at Oxford. But he was unfor- 
tunately abſent from home. It would have 
been not · only very agreeable, but alſo very 
uſeful to us to have ſeen him, as he could 
have introduced us to the learned men of the 
place, to whom, from a reliance upon his 
preſence, We had not provided ourſelves with : 

_ recommendation. 
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